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siderable discussion of the admis- 

sions and financial aid situation at 
Oberlin. I would like to contribute to 
those discussions by providing some 
basic background information, particu- 
larly in the area of financial aid. 

Converging social, political and eco- 
nomic forces have been operating over 
the past few years to place serious pres- 
sure on the financing of private colleges 
and universities. In particular, financial 
aid programs have been hard pressed 
because of their direct relationship to 
general economic conditions and a heavy 
reliance on federal support. Because of 
these pressures an ad hoc committee on 
admissions and financial aid was ap- 
pointed by the board of trustees in 1981 
to study these issues and make such 
recommendations as appeared appro- 
priate. That group, consisting of faculty, 
administrators and trustees, met several 
times, reviewing historical data and 
budget forecasts, discussing various 
options available to the College, and 
made a series of recommendations with 
respect to financial aid last November. 
In summary, those recommendations 
called for a limit on the financial aid 
budget for 1982-83, while assuring that 
financial assistance would remain avail- 
able for currently enrolled students, and 
reaffirming Oberlin’s commitment to a 
diverse student body. 

Under current policies, students are 
admitted to Oberlin without regard to 
their financial circumstances and finan- 
cial aid is awarded without regard to 
their qualifications or the cost to Ober- 
lin of providing financial assistance. 
These policies are relatively new. Indeed, 
for most of its history Oberlin has oper- 
ated with a limitation on the amount of 
institutional funds available for schol- 
arship assistance to its students. Ex- 
panded federal support in the mid and 
late 1970’s enabled Oberlin to be both 
“aid-blind” in admissions and “bud get- 


F or the past year there has been con- 


Sam Carrier is acting vice president and 
provost. 
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Financial aid 
to be 
restrained 
in 1982-83 


by Sam C. Carrier 


Scholarship budget growth 
is limited to increase 
of 14.1% and some 
admissions offers may be 
“admit-deny” cases 


blind” in financial aid. Perhaps some 
clarification of these terms would be 
helpful. “Aid-blind” admissions means 
that admissions decisions—to admit, to 
reject, to place on a waiting list, or to 
offer deferred admission to an applicant— 
are made without regard to the student’s 
ability to pay. “Budget-blind” financial 
aid means that financial aid decisions 
are determined exclusively by the 
amount of evaluated financial need of 
aid applicants and not by the amount of 
institutional resources available. 

As financial aid programs evolved at 
Oberlin, and at other colleges like it, an 
unwritten partnership had developed 
between colleges, families and the fed- 
eral government in which all share the 
responsibility for financing a college 
education. Over the past few years 
stresses and strains developed in the 
partnership, threatening the scope of 
the financial aid program. 

Throughout the last half of the 1970's 
the federal government rapidly expand- 
ed funds available for student aid. In 
1974-75 federal student aid grants sup- 
porting Oberlin students through the 
BEOG (now Pell Grant) and SEOG 
programs amounted to $158,000. By 
1980-81 such assistance increased to 
$1,019,000. The era of expansion has, 
unfortunately, come to an end. Con- 
traction is already under way. In the 
current year we estimate federal grants 


to be $925,000. For 1982-83 the most 
reasonable projection is $800,000. Pres- 
ident Reagan’s 1983 federal budget 
request for 1983-84 would translate, if 
approved without amendment, to 
$350,000 in federal aid funds to Oberlin 
students. 

Furthermore, partly as a consequence 
of increased federal support, the contri- 
bution of families to educational costs 
has not kept pace with student charges. 
In 1970-71 the family of a typical stu- 
dent on financial aid covered about 70% 
of the term bill through a combination 
of the parent’s direct contribution and 
the student’s summer earnings, campus 
job and loans. Scholarship grant assis- 
tance from the College covered the re- 
maining 30%. The family share now has 
declined to just over 60%, with grant 
assistance increasing to nearly 40%. 


These changes have placed an enormous 
strain on the College’s financial resourc- 
es. Financial aid expense is the only 
major budget category at Oberlin that 
has not been subject to vigorous budget 
control. Reductions have been made in 
the academic program, the administra- 
tive staff and the physical plant. Only 
financial aid expenditures have remain- 
ed uncontrolled. The growth in finan- 
cial aid has increased from $1,360,000 in 
1970-71 to $4,950,000 in the current 
year,a compound rate of growth exceed- 
ing 11%. Over the same period the 
whole budget has increased at a 7.6% 
compound rate. Ten years ago 11.9% of 
the budget went to financial aid; in the 
current year the corresponding figure is 
17.5%. 

Budget projections for the next five 
years indicate that unless some action is 
taken, scholarship costs would consume 
an ever increasing share of the overall 
budget, requiring either significant oper- 
ating deficits or substantial reductions 
in existing academic or support pro- 
grams. Neither alternative is acceptable 
if Oberlin is to maintain and improve its 
educational excellence. Moreover, it is 
virtually certain that Oberlin will con- 
tinue to operate under severe budgetary 


pressures during the 1980’s given the 
decline in the college age population 
and continuing economic uncertainty. 
For the reasons outlined above, a 
limit has been placed on the financial 
aid budget for 1982-83. That limit, 
$5,650,000, represents an increase over 
1981-82 in total funds for financial aid 
of over $700,000. The increase is 14.1%, 
a figure slightly greater than the antici- 
pated increase in student charges. Be- 
cause of the expected decrease in federal 
assistance, the College will have to raise 
the allocation to financial aid from 
unrestricted sources by more than 21%. 


At this point some discussion of how 
Oberlin finances the financial aid budget 
would be helpful. Four sources of rev- 
enue are used. Three are restricted for 
financial aid: endowed scholarship, fed- 
eral grants and private gifts. The other 
source, unrestricted revenue, 1s tuition, 
endowment and gift income that is not 
restricted to a specific use and about 
which allocation decisions must be made. 
For most of the 1970’s the balance 
between restricted and unrestricted 
financial aid funding was reasonably 
stable, with unrestricted funds consti- 
tuting roughly 45% of the total financial 
aid budget. In the current year, how- 
ever, the proportion of unrestricted 
funds has increased to 55%, largely due 
to declining federal grants. Even with 
the limitation on the financial aid budget 
for 1982-83, the unrestricted percentage 
will increase to 61%. If the percentage 
were to rise further, there would be an 
impact on the quality of education. 
There would be insufficient unrestricted 
funds for faculty salaries, for books, for 
essential educational materials, etc. 
What are the consequences of a limited 
financial aid budget? The ad hoc com- 
mittee on admissions and financial aid 
explored this question in some detail. 
As a matter of fairness it was agreed that 
the full evaluated financial need of cur- 
rently enrolled students would continue 
to be met. However, after meeting the 
commitments for currently enrolled 
students the most recent projection 
indicates that there will be insufficient 
funds available to meet the full evalu- 
ated need of all applicants for financial 
aid. When funds are exhausted, some 
students will be admitted to Oberlin, 
but denied scholarship assistance. It is 
important that the applicant know that 
a positive admissions decision was made 
on the basis of qualifications; thus, 
Oberlin would, unlike some other insti- 
tutions, maintain an “aid-blind” admis- 


sions process. In the parlance of the 
financial aid community, these would 
be “admit-deny” cases; they are admit- 
ted to Oberlin but denied scholarship 
assistance. We estimate that in order to 
maintain the size of the student body at 
its current level, perhaps as much as 8% 
of the newly matriculated class will have 
to be enrolled from a group of students 
for whom there exists need for scholar- 
ship aid, but for whom aid will not be 
available. The experience of other insti- 
tutions suggests that some students in 
this situation are able to find alternative 
means of financing enrollment. 

It is apparent that the inability of the 
College to replace the withdrawal of 
federal funds with unrestricted dollars 
will have an impact on the socioeco- 
nomic diversity of the student body. 
Commitment to a diverse student body 
and to equal access to education for all 
groups has long been a hallmark of 
Oberlin. We should be proud of our 
record for the use of financial aid to 
promote that diversity. We must now 
find means to stretch our resources as 
far as possible and to find creative ways 
to keep these problems from dramati- 
cally altering the character of the Col- 
lege. To this end we have taken steps to 
develop a parent loan program; this is a 
way of allowing parents to spread the 
cost of education over a longer period of 
time. We expect the program to be in 
place by this summer. We continue to 
ensure that students on financial aid 
have first priority for campus jobs, and 
will assist those students enrolled under 
the admit-deny option in finding em- 
ployment as well. We are studying a 
proposal under which Oberlin, either 
alone or in conjunction with other pri- 
vate colleges in Ohio, might generate 
additional funds for financial aid by 
floating tax-exempt bonds through the 
State of Ohio. I would welcome addi- 
tional ideas for other imaginative efforts 
that could be undertaken. 

It would be helpful if individual polit- 
ical activities on the part of students, 
faculty, staff, trustees and alumni could 
be conducted to make the federal gov- 
ernment aware of the consequences of 
its current and proposed student aid 
policies. Those efforts should take a 
fresh look at the government’s respon- 
sibility for ensuring that all students 
have access to those institutions of 
higher education that are best suited to 
their talents. 
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Commencement program 


Andrew Young, mayor of Atlanta and 
former U.S. congressman and ambas- 
sador tothe U.N., will deliver the address 
at Oberlin’s 149th commencement exer- 
cises May 30. The Rev. Richard W. 
Sales 53, missionary to Botswana and 
father of Anne’8?2, will be the baccalau- 
reate speaker May 29. 

Honorary degrees will be awarded to 
Roger W. Sperry °35, Mary Dent Crisp 
°46, Erwin N. Griswold °25, Ellen H. 
Johnson °33, emerita professor of art, 
and Clyde W. Holbrook, emeritus Dan- 
forth professor of religion. 

The Distinguished Community Ser- 
vice Award will be given to George T. 
Jones ’20, emeritus Dascomb professor 
of botany. 


“War Requiem” 


Musical Union’s 250 members spent 
much of the spring semester preparing 
to perform Benjamin Britten’s “War 
Requiem” at Finney Chapel May 16 
and repeat the performance May 17 at 
Trinity Cathedral in Cleveland. 

Daniel Moe, professor of choral con- 
ducting, directs the Musical Union, 
which has a community-wide member- 
ship. In the “War Requiem,” he also 
directs the 80-piece Oberlin Orchestra 
and Mary Louise Enigson VanDyke’47 
directs a children’s choir of 35. 

Three “prelude” programs were offer- 
ed as background preparation. In the 
third, held at the First Church in Ober- 
lin May 9, Nicholas Jones, David Young 
and Deborah Lubar of the English 
department presented an anthology of 
readings from poems and letters by 
Wilfred Owen and other World War | 
writers. Six or seven of Owen's poems 
are featured as texts in the “Requiem.” 


Student entrepreneurs 
“Five years ago, there were 1.000 stu- 
dent jobs available and 500 students on 


work-study. The number of jobs has 
remained constant, but the pool of stu- 
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dents qualifying for them has more than 
doubled,” says Leonard Nichols, assis- 
tant director of financial aid. Only 60 
percent of financial aid students have 
the opportunity to earn through work- 
study the full amount expected in their 
aid awards. 

Faced with this shortage of regular 
campus employment, several Oberlin 
students have become entrepreneurs. 
Alana (“Pip”) Lipkin °83 and Paula 
Rust ’82 became partners ina bagel busi- 
ness, spending I5 hours a week making 
them and 2! hours selling them on 
Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday eve- 
nings. When limited oven space at Lip- 
kin’s off-campus house became a prob- 
lem, Pettiford’s Bakery agreed to add 
their bagels to its line of products and let 
them use the bakery’s ovens and doughnut- 
making equipment at overhead cost. 

Sandra Rose 82 (double degree in 
voice and biology) also had a Pettiford 
connection. She offered “Sandy’s Sing- 
ing Telegrams” for birthday, anniver- 
sary, engagement and even “good luck 
for your recital” occasions. For her per- 
formance, she appeared in green boots 
and cape, pink bloomers and a tiara, 
and carried a magic wand, along witha 
cake from Pettiford’s. 

Charlotte Briggs °85, a Saturday 
breakfast cook, decided that while she 
was up she “might as well do something 
special and make money, too.” She 
cooked “breakfast in bed” for Keep co- 
opers and charged for the extra time 
involved in preparing each breakfast. 

David Maine °85 offered “25-hour 
service” in typing term papers, etc. Psy- 
chology and math major Lee Fertig ’83 
gave lessons in folk, rock, classical, rag- 
time and blues guitar-playing. 

— Rebekah Bloyd 83 


Lipkin (left) and Rust 
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“Student Deanery” renamed 


The office of the associate and assistant 
deans of students will be renamed the 
Office of Residential Life July 1. Gwy- 
neth Love, associate dean, will become 
dean of residential life and the two posi- 
tions now called assistant deans of stu- 
dents will become associate deans of 
residential life. They will report to Dean 
Love rather than directly to the dean of 
students, George Langeler. 

The associate deans will have full re- 
sponsibility for the hiring and oversee- 
ing of house directors. Working closely 
with them will be two house directors 
who are designated as area coordinators 
and will assist with routine concerns of 
the dean’s office and of the manager of 
housing and dining. 

No new positions have been created, 
nor have any been reclassified, Dean 
Langeler says. “There will be more focus 
on student needs and the quality of resi- 
dential life. Responsibilities and titles 
will be clearer to those within and with- 
out the office.” 


It had to happen 


For eight years since the opening of the 
Mudd Learning Center there has been 
no serious effort to rename Wilder Bowl 
in honor of its larger neighbor. What’s 
more, Director of Libraries William A. 
Moffett has been successful in getting 
people to say “Main Library” instead of 
“Mudd.” However, Tom Reid ’80, 
manager of the Oberlin College Bowling 
Lanes, distributed an advertising circu- 
larin April that said: “Don’t bea stick in 
the Mudd! Take out your frustrations 
on the bowling pins at Hales Gym!” 


Retirements 


John D. Baum is retiring as professor of 
mathematics. He joined the faculty as 
a one-year replace- » =n 
ment after receiving © - 
the Ph.D. from Yale 
in 1953 and has been 
teaching at Oberlin 
ever since with time 
off for research and 
teaching elsewhere. 
He and his wife, 
Marian, will remain 
in Oberlin but will 
spend part of each 
year in La Jolla, where they have an 
apartment. He will continue to offer his 
ExCo course in wine tasting and he 


plans to spend the summer cataloging 
his record collection. 

Prof. Baum did his undergraduate 
work at Yale and received the A.B. in 
1941. His specialties have been topology 
and set theory. He is working on a 
college-level set theory text and was the 
author of “A Number-Theoretic Sum” 
in the March 1982 Mathematics Maga- 
zine. 

The Baums have three daughters. 


John A. Wood ’38 has retired as man- 
ager of rental housing for the College. 
He had been a member of the adminis- 
trative and professional staff since 1967 
and previously was owner and manager 
of Ross Lumber Co. in Oberlin. He is a 
lifelong resident of Oberlin and is mar- 
ried to the former Mary J. Webber 49. 
He is a former president of the Oberlin 
Chamber of Commerce. 

C. Richard Gilbert, staff associate in 
the physical plant department, has 
replaced Wood as manager of rental 
housing and will continue, also, as staff 
associate. 


Allyn Cox, son of Kenyon Cox °12h 
who painted the murals for the Cox 
Administration Building, has retired, at 
age 85, after painting patriotic murals at 
the Capitol in Washington since 1951 
(TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK, March-April 
1974 and Sept.-Oct. 1976). He is a 
grandson of Jacob Dolson Cox, who 
graduated from Oberlin in 1851, and 
also a descendant of Charles G. Finney. 
He was his father’s assistant when the 
murals were painted in Oberlin. 


Dalcroze conference 


The Dalcroze Society of America has 
scheduled its 1982 annual national con- 
ference at the Oberlin Conservatory 
Aug. 8-13. 


Faculty notes 


Michael Rosen, associate professor of 
percussion, and his wife, Marlene, were 
plaintiffs from Lorain County ina civil 
suit charging that three food chains in 
northern Ohio conspired to fix prices 
during the mid-1970’s. The chains agreed 
in February to refund $20 million to 
consumers in seven counties over the 
next five years by offering “scrip” worth 
$20 in groceries to each family in those 
counties. Kathleen Walsh, wife of Soci- 
ology/ Anthropology Prof. James 

continued on page 11 


hen uniqueness becomes, or 
WY essences becomes, common- 

place, is it any longer unique? 
An area of uniqueness at Oberlin Col- 
lege has become commonplace in recent 
years, but that very commonness none- 
theless remains unique among liberal 
arts colleges of the size and stature of 
Oberlin. I refer to a program that for 
over ten years has promoted dialogue 
and expanded educational opportuni- 
ties for deaf college students and for 
hearing college students interested in 
language and communication and how 
they relate to deafness. Its roots sprouted 
out of the context of a joint 1971 Winter 
Term project by Alice Hieatt ’72 and 
Helen Finch’73 in which they worked as 
English tutors in a college preparatory 
program at Gallaudet College, the 
world’s only liberal arts college for the 
deaf, located in Washington, D.C. It 
officially began as a program we now 
know as the Oberlin/Gallaudet Ex- 
change Program in January 1972. Thus 
we have this year observed the tenth 
anniversary of a truly unique program 
and of a truly unique partnership. What 
is important, however, is the fact that 
the program has provided a wide range 
of rich and exciting intellectual and 
social experiences for many Oberlin and 
Gallaudet students. 

In his article on the exchange pro- 
gram (EDUCATING A UNIQUE ‘MINORITY’ AT 
OBERLIN, May-June 1972) L. G. Blan- 
chard ’71 wrote, “Conservatory recitals, 
lectures, late-night dorm raps, the wind 
in the Arb. Oberlin’s experience is fun- 
damentally rooted in a collage of 
sounds.” While the truths of that state- 
ment remain constant today, it is grati- 
fying to report that the place of the visu- 
al in interpersonal experience has taken 
on special meaning at Oberlin. The the- 
ory and application of non-verbal com- 
munication and forms of sign language 


W. Dean Wolfe is associate professor of 
communication studies and has beena 
member of the Oberlin faculty since 
1964. 
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Uniqueness 


made 
commonplace 


at Oberlin 


by W. Dean Wolfe 


Deaf college students 
and hearing college students 
have enjoyed a decade of 
successful dialogue and new 
educational opportunities 


are the common experience of many 
Oberlin students today. 

As is true in any good marriage, the 
observance of an anniversary is full of 
reminiscences of happy events, note- 
worthy accomplishments and pleasant 
images of faces dimly but warmly re- 
membered. And so it is when the writer 
now reflects back over the past ten years 
and more. Before probing amongst some 
of these memories, however, consider 
the following with respect to both the 
uniqueness and the appropriateness of 
the exchange program. In his book 
Deaf Heritage: A Narrative History of 
Deaf America, published in 1981, Jack 
R. Gannon writes, “The earliest known 
deaf American to earna doctoral degree 
was Gideon E. Moore. He apparently 
suffered progressive deafness as a youth, 
and by the time he was 18 years old he 
was totally deaf. He attended the Bart- 
lett School, a private school for deaf 
and hearing children in New York, and 
went to Yale University where he grad- 
uated with honors in 1861. He entered 
Heidelberg University in Germany to 
study philosophy and chemistry. It was 
reported in The Nation in 1869 that 
Moore was the first American to earn 
the Ph.D. summa cum laude from the 
university.” According to Gannon’s 
research, it would be another 45 years 
before the next deaf American would 
earn a doctorate, that being Gallaudet 


graduate Edwin W. Nies who earned his 
D.D.S. in 1914 at the University of 
Pennsylvania. It is a sad commentary 
on the educational system that even now 
only 87 deaf Americans have earned 
doctoral degrees. Oberlin and Gallaudet, 
however, have cause to be proud when 
looking at the roster of deaf doctorates. 
Of the 87, almost half (41) earned their 
undergraduate degrees at Gallaudet. 
While that should come as no surprise, 
the following information may. Only 
three other institutions can claim bacca- 
laureate “parentage” for more than one 
of the other 46. Harvard and Franklin 
and Marshall claim two each. Oberlin is 
second only to Gallaudet with three. 


They are Nansie Sharpless ’54, Ph.D. 


Wayne State; Barbara Brauer ’59, Ph.D. 
NYU and Jeffrey Liebman ’68, Ph.D. 
UCLA. While it is obvious that the 
existence of the exchange program post- 
dates the Oberlin experience of each of 
these alumni, the facts speak affirma- 
tively to the appropriateness of today’s 
special relationship between Oberlin and 
Gallaudet. 

There are yet other aspects of the rela- 
tionship that bear acknowledgement 
before we look specifically to the ex- 
change program itself. The library col- 
lection on deafness and related phenom- 
ena at Gallaudet is the most complete in 
existence, and the college’s experimen- 
tal programs in education, linguistics 
and psychoacoustics are universally held 
in high regard. It is worth noting that 
Oberlin has contributed key people to 
the rather extraordinary educational, 
research and service enterprise at Gal- 
laudet. Dr. Brauer is head of the Mental 
Health and Deafness Research Labora- 
tory and another Oberlin graduate, 
James (“Mac”) Pickett ’43, is director of 
the Sensory Communication Labora- 
tory. Dr. Pickett is internationally 
known for his work in experimental 
phonetics and psychoacoustics. Bernard 
Greenberg ’41 was until his retirement 
tWo years ago a professor of English and 
the director of admissions at Gallaudet. 
Bolstering this “Oberlin connection” at 
Gallaudet are two younger Oberlin 
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Above: Martha Tenney 83 and Elizabeth Nowell 84 
“signing” about their experiences at Gallaudet. At right: 
Carol Lee Aquiline 80 in the National Theater of the 

Deaf’s performance of “The Iliad, Play by Play.” 


alumnae, Lillie Ransom ’76 and Sarah 
Bond ’80. Ms. Ransom earned the M.A. 
in deaf education at Gallaudet and has 
remained there as intake coordinator of 
experimental programs. Ms. Bond is a 
graduate student at George Washington 
University (part time) and is an admin- 
istrative assistant for the National 
Center for Law and the Deaf, a public 
service program at Gallaudet. The ex- 
change program proudly lays claim to 
Bond and Ransom, for they learned 
sign language and otherwise gained their 
first insights into deafness via participa- 
tion in Winter Term sign language work- 
shops and semester-length study at Gal- 
laudet as exchange students. Unlike 
Brauer— Bond, Greenberg, Pickett and 
Ransom are not deaf. 

As indicated earlier, the idea for the 
exchange program was born in dialogue 
relating to the Hieatt/ Finch Winter 
Term project at Gallaudet in 1971 which 
the writer had with John S. Schuchman, 
then Gallaudet’s dean of the college and 
now vice president for academic affairs. 
That dialogue ultimately resulted in a 
proposal which I submitted to Oberlin 
administrators in April 1971. It read in 
part, “I am confident that an Oberlin 
semester could serve Gallaudet students 
well, particularly in helping to raise lev- 
SUMMER 1982 


els of aspiration and in the development 
of greater self-reliance. For Oberlin 
students who are interested in language 
and communication, particularly as they 
pertain to the deaf, a semester at Gal- 
laudet could provide exciting, challeng- 
ing and varied opportunities for intel- 
lectual and social growth.” As I now 
look back over those ten years, it is grat- 
ifying to see abundant evidence that | 
was right. 


We have had four Winter Term sign 
language workshops at Oberlin, all 
taught by Shirley Stein, a professor of 
audiology and communication at Gal- 
laudet. A total of 127 Oberlin students 
have participated in the workshops, and 
an additional five persons from the 
community also participated in these 
intensive, month-long endeavors. There 
have been 12 semesters of Experimental 
College courses in sign language taught 
by “graduates” of the workshops witha 
total enrollment of 160 students. Nine- 
teen Oberlin students have each spent a 
semester at Gallaudet and seven Gal- 
laudet students have likewise studied at 
Oberlin. Additionally, seven other Ober- 
lin students have done work at Gal- 
laudet at various times, primarily in 


communication and at the Linguistics 
Research Laboratory. Two Oberlin 
alumnae (Lillie Ransom, mentioned 
above, and Sheridan Smith ’73) under- 
took graduate studies at Gallaudet and 
earned master’s degrees in deaf educa- 
tion. 

In March 1972 the Gallaudet theater 
department brought its version of the 
Taming of the Shrew to Oberlin and 
played to two nearly full houses in Hall 
Auditorium; hence additional numbers 
benefited from the exchange program. 
In a letter to Oberlin students and 
faculty at the time of this event, Gal- 
laudet President Edward C. Merrill Jr. 
wrote, “When you see the Taming of the 
Shrew, be prepared for the impact of the 
drama itself and then for the impact of 
visible English. I trust you will enjoy the 
new dimension of drama which comes 
from seeing it presented in the American 
language of signs. Of course, drama 
may not be quite the same for you after 
this, for you will miss this added mode 
of expression. But, then, that’s the whole 
point of this exchange.” 

That weekend of deaf theater and the 
attendant development of rich and in 
several cases lasting friendships was an 
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event worthy of Oberlin’s love affair 
with the theater and of its traditional 
and strong sense of social responsibility. 
Seventeen Oberlin families served as 
hosts to the Gallaudet players and crew 
members. Members of the deaf com- 
munity from as far away as Columbus 
and Youngstown came to Oberlin, many 
of them.to experience for the first time 
the real drama of Shakespeare. It was 
quite an event! Since that introduction 
to deaf theater, Oberlin audiences have 
been delighted by presentations of the 
National Theater of the Deaf on three 
different occasions. 

We have learned and experienced a 
lot through the exchange program, and 
I believe that the following story about 
theater as it relates to the program must 
be shared. In 1976 Carol Aquiline matric- 
ulated to Oberlin with high expecta- 
tions of majoring in theater. Deaf from 
early childhood, Aquiline had estab- 
lished an outstanding academic record 
at her public high school in Pittsburgh 
and had been active in theater activities 
there. The acting teacher at Oberlin, 
was, quite frankly, somewhat over- 
whelmed by her special challenges. For 
example, it seems that Aquiline found it 
impossible to perform an exercise that 
called for students to move about the 
room, around and between each other, 
always alert for shouted commands to 
alter mental state and physical attitude 
ranging from portrayal of a breath of 
Spring to a roaring lion to a flitting but- 
terfly, etc. Considering the obvious 
necessity for being able to hear such 
commands, who could wonder that the 
task was impossible? As Aquiline’s 
advisor, my efforts to mediate in the 
Situation met with only limited success, 
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and I urged her to concentrate on dra- 
matic literature, bide her time and con- 
sider spending a semester at Gallaudet 
on the exchange program. Reluctantly, 
because she was highly stimulated by 
the quality and intensity of her aca- 
demic subjects at Oberlin, but with 
hopes of being given meaningful instruc- 
tion in acting, she went to Gallaudet the 
second semester of the 1977-78 school 
year. And a flower unfolded. 

Aquiline was clearly delighted by the 
new and many-faceted environment that 
is Gallaudet. Subsequently, emboldened 
by her positive theater experiences there, 
she spoke with actors of the National 
Theater of the Deaf when they per- 
formed at Oberlinin February 1979 and 
together they laid plans for a summer’s 
work for her as an apprentice actor with 
NTD. As anyone who follows the life of 
NTD knows, Carol Aquiline has become 
a regular member of the company, has 
traveled with it around the world and 
has developed her craft to a high degree 
of excellence. Yes, we all have learned, 
and I am confident that when another 
Carol Aquiline comes to Oberlin to 
major in theater, she will find a more 
understanding and accommodating 
group of teachers. Although she has not 
graduated and may never, it must be 
said that Oberlin provided Carol Aqui- 
line with quality academic education 
and that the Oberlin/ Gallaudet ex- 
change program provided her with new 
skills and appropriately open doors. | 
believe that Oberlin and Gallaudet can 
be jointly and genuinely proud of Carol 
and her accomplishments. 

One can scarcely talk of the exchange 
program and the far-reaching effects of 
its benefits without mention of Charles 
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(“Chip”) Reilly ’78. Reilly transferred to 
Oberlin from Ohio Wesleyan at the end 
of his sophomore year, primarily because 
of the exchange program. While it turned 
out that he did not become an exchange 
student, he nonetheless spent a Winter 


Term and substantial additional time in 


summers at Gallaudet’s Linguistics 
Research Laboratory, where he came 
under the tutelage of its director and 
distinguished linguist, William Stokoe. 
Dr. Stokoe is widely acknowledged as 
the world’s leading authority on the 
nature and structure of sign language 
and was a 1981 Mead-Swing lecturer at 
Oberlin. Reilly drew heavily upon the 
linguistics lab as a major resource for 
his senior honors thesis on semantic 
functions in deaf children of deaf par- 
ents. And the Oberlin/ Gallaudet knot 
was tied just a bit tighter. 

Upon graduation from Oberlin, Reilly 
went to Thailand as a Shansi rep and 
worked for three years at the Sethsatian 
School for the Deaf, Thailand’s premier 
deaf school, located in Bangkok. While 
at Sethsatian, he was responsible for the 
conceptualization and implementation 
of several educational innovations. He 
worked especially hard in the area of 
teacher and staff attitudes; teacher ex- 
pectations of deaf children and youth 
were not at all high, according to Reilly, 
and the children suffered from corre- 
spondingly low aspiration levels. One of 
his major contributions while at the 
school was his co-authorship of the first 
Thai/sign language dictionary ever 
written, and much of the undergirding 
scholarship pertaining to that effort was 


obviously trade-marked ‘“Oberlin/ 
Gallaudet.” 
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After three years and a short visit 
with his family in York, Pa., and with 
friends at Oberlin, Reilly returned to 
Thailand last summer as a USAID pro- 
ject officer. His project, one that he had 
proposed, centers on the development 
and running of a workshop for training 
deaf people in the manufacture and 
sales of a variety of arts and crafts, with 
the goal of developing new levels of 
economic and social self sufficiency. He 
headed, as advisor and interpreter, a 
group of six deaf community leaders 
who constituted the Thai deaf delega- 
tion to the 1981 Congress of Disabled 
Peoples’ International in Singapore. 
Writing about the Congress in a recent 
letter, Reilly said, “We scrounged for 
funds, slept on floors (albeit floors of 
the Singapore Hyatt Recency!) and made 
a helluva good showing for ourselves, 
according to representatives from sev- 
eral other countries.” 


Many students begin to give back from 
what they have gained from the pro- 
gram well before they leave Oberlin. 
For example, consider senior Alice Kelly, 
daughter of the late Philip Kelly °46. 
Since being an exchange student at Gal- 
laudet in the fall of 1980, she has taught 
two ExCo sign language courses and 
last summer she worked in a camp pro- 
gram for deaf children at Kendall School, 


At right: Chip Reilly 78 teaching deaf adults in Thailand. 
Below: Gallaudet students talk to Oberlin via teletype. 
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the demonstration primary and elemen- 
tary school at Gallaudet. Last fall she 
sparked development of special pro- 
grams for the deaf at Philadelphia’s 
rape crisis center where she wasa GLCA 
intern. More recently, she has conducted 
rape prevention workshops for deaf 
women in Elyria and Lorain and taught 
a basic sign language course for senior 
citizens at the Oberlin Community 
Center. 

There are, of course, numerous other 
stories of triumphs, big and small, of 
persons associated with the program, 
but space restraints limit us to the men- 
tion of only a few. Holly Kempner ’74 
was a teacher-coordinator at the New 
York University Center for Deafness 
Research and Training before becom- 
ing a systems analyst; Mary Hinchey ’75 
has worked as a rehabilitation counsel- 
or with the deaf and is a doctoral candi- 
date at Columbia University; Walter 
Anderson ’75 was a dormitory counsel- 
or at the Maryland School for the Deaf 
before becoming a high school teacher 
of French, Latin and sign language in 
Frederick, Md.; Laurel Goodrich ’77 
headed the interpreter training program 
for several years at the Community Col- 
lege of Denver and is now a full-time 
graduate student at the University of 
Colorado. And what of some of the Gal- 
laudet students who have studied at 


Oberlin? Cynthia Lohr, Gallaudet ’72, 
teaches English at the West Virginia 
School for the Deaf; Regina Zematis, 
Gallaudet ’73, is a teacher at the Con- 
necticut School for the Deaf; Marie 
Philip, Gallaudet ’74, is teaching in the 
sign language program at Northeastern 
University; Melanie Yager, Gallaudet 
°77, is a researcher with the federal 
government in Washington. 


The original purpose of the program for 
Gallaudet was to provide a learning 
experience for selected deaf students in 
which they would be away from the 
more highly structured and specially 
supportive environment to which they 
were accustomed at Gallaudet. More- 
over, it was to bea test of their ability to 
perform in an intense academic pro- 
gram which would provide only min- 
imal supports to compensate for their 
disability. The Oberlin support was to 
be essentially of three kinds: (1) A 
community of hearing students trained 
in sign language and oriented to the 
social, emotional and educational as- 
pects of deafness via the Winter Term 
sign language workshops would consti- 
tute the social support system. (2) A 
communication faculty member, myself, 
would serve as advisor to the Gallaudet 
students. (3) Note-takers would be re- 
cruited from each class attended by a 


deaf student. This, we believed, was 
essential because of the conflict that 
arises out of the need for deaf students 
to get all that is possible from reading 
the lips of instructors while at the same 
time trying to write notes. Let me point 
out that numerous studies have shown 
that very good deaf lipreaders often 
miss as much as 20 to 30 percent of 
spoken messages if the messages are not 
accompanied by sign or gesture. 

We soon learned that these supports, 
while helpful, were not enough, and 
changes have been made. We now offer 
these same supports plus the additional 
ones of paid in-class interpreting, as 
needed, and paid tutoring and inter- 
preted consultations with instructors, as 
needed. Most of the interpreting and 
tutoring is done by Oberlin students 
who have developed sufficient manual 
communication skills. In some instances, 
outside professional interpreters from 
Cleveland and Akron have been employ- 
ed for this purpose, but this is rare. The 
interpreter-tutor service has been facili- 
tated in part byan anonymous donor,a 
member of the John Frederick Oberlin 
Society. 

The most recent development in the 
program was made possible this past 
school year by a grant from the Nord- 
son Foundation. The grant enabled the 
purchase and installation of a teleprint- 
er designed for use in telephone com- 
munication with or between hearing 
impaired persons. Housed in the com- 
munication studies department, the tele- 
printer is available to anyone in the Col- 
lege or the community who has need for 
direct but non face-to-face communi- 
cation where one or more of the 
“speakers” is hearing impaired. 

A rather unusual telephone confer- 
ence between a group of students at 
Oberlin and another group at Gallaudet 
provided the trial run of the system last 
fall. Arranged at the Oberlin end by 
Oberlin junior Dzifa Killings and at the 
Gallaudet end by Oberlin junior Mar- 
tha Tenney, daughter of Shirley Hoi- 
land and James B. Tenney, both ’55, a 
kind of “late-night dorm rap” was held 
between a group of hearing students 
and deaf students who had never met 
each other. The conversation lasted for 
well over an hour, and many delightful 
exchanges occurred and new insights 
were gained at both ends of the line. 
Special thanks is due Gallaudet for use 
of its national WATS line. 


What is it like for the Oberlin student at 
Gallaudet? Well, it can be dreadfully 
lonely and frustrating in a variety of 


ways. Even so, however, the almost uni- 
% 


versal response of returnees has been to 
acknowledge the frustrations minimally 
and to praise enthusiastically the extra- 
ordinary opportunities provided for 
social, emotional and intellectual 
growth. “There were times when I was 
unhappy, but the experience has had a 
profound influence in my life. It was a 
fantastic experience, one I shall always 
treasure.” “I was transported to a new 
level of awareness of the power of lan- 
guage and language systems and their 
relation to communication and culture.” 
“While I learned a lot about the deaf 
and of their problems and successes in 
functioning in a hearing world, I really 
learned as much, perhaps more, about 
myself, and I feel that I am a better 
person as a result.” “The experience at 
Gallaudet aided me enormously in mak- 
ing important career decisions.” 

In a recent survey of Gallaudet stu- 
dents who have studied at Oberlin as 
exchange students, Prof. Stein found 
that some 80 percent of the students 
were Satisfied that their presence on a 
hearing campus had contributed (1) to 
the development of greater awareness of 
the ramifications of deafness and (2) to 
helping hearing students improve their 
sign language skills. Also, the majority 
indicated that they had benefited from 
the “greater educational challenge” 
presented by Oberlin. Several were en- 
couraged to apply to hearing graduate 
schools and to re-think their career 
goals. 

As for some of the problems and frus- 
trations alluded to above, sophomore 
Elizabeth Nowell, who spent second 
semester this year at Gallaudet, tells ofa 
poignant but enlightening communica- 
tion snafu that she had with her deaf 
roommate. Ina signed conversation her 
roommate indicated that she was going 
to be off campus. Thinking that she 
meant that she was going out for din- 
ner, Nowell responded with the sign 
for “good.” She was stunned when she 
later learned that her roommate was 
going to be /iving off campus, that they 
would no longer be roommates! This 
kind of communication breakdown is 
the same, of course, as those which 
often occur when speakers from any 
two linguistically different backgrounds 
come into contact. It should be noted 
that while all classes at Gallaudet are 
taught via simultaneous communication 
(spoken and signed in English simul- 
taneously), the primary language out- 
side the classroom is American Sign 
Language (ASL). Neophyte users of 
ASL are just as subject to both encoding 
and decoding errors as is any native 


speaker of English who attempts to 
communicate in German when not fully 
fluent in German. Moreover, it is im- 
portant to understand that ASL is not 
just a manual-gestural representation of 
English, but rather a language in its own 
right. Indeed, substantial data from lin- 
guistic research over the past two decades 
have demonstrated that ASL is not 
English-based and that it has its own 
lexical and syntactical structures 
as well as a structured counter-part to 
phonology in oral languages. For read- 
ers interested in knowing more about 
ASL and other sign languages and their 
relation to spoken language, the book 
Understanding Language Through Sign 
Language Research, edited by Patricia 
Siple, is highly recommended. 

As I conclude these reminiscences of 
a long and happy partnership, I am 
reminded of the words of the song from 
The King and [about “Getting to know 
you, getting to know all about you, get- 
ting to like you, getting to hope you'll 
like me.....” and I am heartened by the 
knowledge that that is precisely what 
Oberlin and Gallaudet have done. Mar- 
tha Tenney says, “When I went to Gal- 
laudet, I reacted to their attitudes and 
their communication modes as being 
very strange, fascinating but strange. 
Now I look back on it all and view it as 
totally natural.” Perhaps Elizabeth 
Nowell says it all so far as the real mean- 
ing of the Oberlin/ Gallaudet relation- 
ship is concerned. In speaking of her 
more satisfying conversations with her 
deaf peers at Gallaudet, she said, “I 
learned that when people can forget 
about their handicaps—they, their deaf- 
ness and I, my hearing—that it is then 
that really meaningful communication 
takes place.” 
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College named a committee to 

search for the College’s next pres- 
ident. The charge to the committee is to 
recommend a person, with possible 
back-up names, to the board at its 
November 1982 meeting. The eleven 
people named to the Search Committee 
are: 

Walter E. Aschaffenburg °51, profes- 
sor of composition and music theory 

John R. Brown Jr. °33, retired vice- 
president, Colgate-Palmolive Co. 

Robert S. Danforth °47, limited part- 
ner, Goldman Sachs & Co. 

Karen Gebhart Flint °64, president, 
board of trustees, Wilmington Music 
School 

Frances Kaplan Grossman ’61, asso- 
ciate professor of psychology, Boston 
University 

Lanna Hagge, director of career de- 
velopment and placement 

Jennifer F. Kresh, student 

Lloyd N. Morrisett’51, president, the 
Johnand Mary R. Markle Foundation, 
and chairman, Oberlin Presidential 
Search Committee 

Eric Nord, chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer, the Nordson Corp. 

Delia C. Pitts ’72, social science ana- 
lyst, World Bank 

Robert W. Tufts °40, professor of 
economics and government and vice 
chairman, Oberlin Presidential Search 
Committee 

Lyn Boone will serve as committee 
coordinator. 

The committee will be assisted in its 
work by Dr. Frederic W. Ness and Dr. 
Ronald S. Stead of the Presidential 
Search Consultation Service. The PSCS 
is a nonprofit consulting service that is 
cosponsored by the Association of 
American Colleges and the Association 
of Governing Boards of Universities 
and Colleges. Our consultants are to 
help assure that the selection process is 
handled with the greatest effectiveness 
and that we achieve our mission of find- 
ing the best possible president for 
Oberlin. 

There are three essential parts to the 
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A message 


from the 
presidential 
search 
committee 


by Lloyd N. Morrisett ’51 


Preference will be given to 
nominations, applications 
made prior to June 1; 
November goal is set 
for final recommendation 


committee’s work. First, the committee 
needs to develop a sense of the prob- 
lems facing Oberlin College in the next 
three to five years and to relate those 
problems to the qualifications necessary 
in the College’s next president. Second, 
the committee is soliciting nominations 
for the presidency of the College froma 
wide variety of sources utilizing adver- 
tisements in appropriate publications 
and personal inquiries to people famil- 
lar with higher education and Oberlin. 
Finally, the committee also intends to 
report on the progress of its work ina 
regular fashion to the Board, and insofar 
as possible, to the rest of the Oberlin 
community. 

In writing this message on behalf of 
the search committee, I do so to inform 
you about the committee’s work and to 
request your help with both nomina- 
tions and ideas about the College’s 
needs for the future. It 1s quite clear that 
the decade of the 1980’s will bring criti- 
cal problems to Oberlin College. The 
facts of a steadily declining pool of 
potential students and great economic 
uncertainty are clear to all. People differ 
in their opinions about how these fac- 
tors and others will impact upon the 
College and how they should be dealt 
with. Attention has already been given 
to such matters as long-range financial 
planning, salary policies, admissions 
and financial aid, and discussions are 


under way in the faculty and adminis- 
tration On questions concerning the size 
of the College. 

Members of the search committee 
would like to hear of your ideas and 
concerns. The easiest way to share your 
concerns with us is to write to the search 
comittee: 


Oberlin Presidential Search Committee 
P.O. Box 89 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


In soliciting requests for nominations, 
we will give preference to nominations 
received by June I, 1982. After that 
time, the committee will begin the pro- 
cess of winnowing the initial sugges- 
tions, finally leading toward a recom- 
mendation to the Board in November. 
This process will involve checking on 
the qualifications of nominees, inter- 
views, and at an appropriate time, cam- 
pus visits by a small number of finalists. 
At the time of the campus visits, our 
candidates will want to talk with many 
members of the faculty, administration 
and student body. 

The committee’s internal discussions 
and all matters concerning the names of 
candidates and their qualifications must 
be kept completely confidential. This is 
necessary in order to protect the posi- 
tions and reputations of the people 
involved, and also to help insure that 
Oberlin obtains the best possible candi- 
dates. On the other hand, we expect to 
be completely open about how we are 
going about our work, the timetable to 
be followed, and other matters where 
there is no problem of confidentiality. 

We look forward to hearing from 
many of you with nominations and 
ideas. 


The future 
of 
higher 
education 


belong to a larger family. The 

national higher education com- 
munity includes a// friends of higher 
education. This community’s traditional 
role has been to advance the cause of 
higher education and to insure equal 
access to public and private colleges and 
universities. To advance these goals, the 
higher education community has lob- 
bied effectively for a variety of public 
programs and federal initiatives. 
Throughout, the community of higher 
education supporters has hung together, 
much like a family. 

Into the midst of this happy family, 
President Reagan’s higher education 
policies have been thrust—like an ille- 
gitimate child ata reunion. There seems 
an analogous reaction: the national 
higher education community appears in 
disarray, ready to fall on its sword ina 
fit of responsible defeatism. Under 
Reagan, the supporters of higher educa- 
tion suffer painfully, graphically, and 
often loudly: teeth ground to stumps, 
hair pulled out and woven into shirts, 
disoriented and belly up in a despon- 
dent sea. Here we float, ready to sink. 

Did we—the friends of quality and 
equality in higher education—give up 
too quickly and too easily? Some think 
we are in danger of doing so. The fol- 
lowing article, excerpted from the Feb. 
3, 1982, edition of The Chronicle of 
Higher Education, points outa brighter 
and, hopefully, more profitable path. 
The article is written by Thomas R. 
Wolanin ’65, a former member of the 
Oberlin faculty, from his experience asa 
former staff director of the U. S. House 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Edu- 
cation and as, currently, executive as- 
sistant to the president of New York 
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Paul Dawson is professor of govern- 
ment and he has been a member of the 
faculty since 1967. Tom Wolanin was 
instructor in government 1967-69. His 
remarks are copyrighted © 1982 by the 
Chronicle of Higher Education. 
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by Paul A. Dawson 


Is it time to go belly up? 
No, things can improve 
in the budget battle 
and Tom Wolanin '65 tells 
us what must be done 


University. The argument bears repeat- 
ing here because it is politically astute, 
shows uncommonly good sense, and 
shares a personal vision that things, 
worse enough already, can get better in 
higher education. 


Have the advocates of a continuing and 
increasing federal role in support of 
higher education learned anything in 
the last year about how to avoid more 
cuts? I would like to share with my fel- 
low supporters of those federal pro- 
grams my own view of what can be 
done. 

One of the major reasons that federal 
programs to support higher education 
were cut last year was that they were 
lumped and packaged with all other 
programs in the federal budget. The 
arguments for their unique importance 
were irrelevant, because the basic debate 
was about the size of 
the budget, not about 
the merits of individ- 
ual programs. Struc- 
turing the debate in 
this way was, of 
course, evidence of 
the administration’s 
political genius. By 
framing the issue in 
feriishoimDomyou 
want a larger or smaller federal govern- 
ment?” it put together coalitions in 
favor of “smaller.” Therefore, our first 


Wolanin 


task is to prevent programs to support 
higher education from again being lump- 
ed in omnibus budget-cutting measures. 
This implies that higher education’s 
Washington representatives should sup- 
port and join forces with others who 
recognize that, in this area, divided we 
stand and united we fall. 

The constituencies and representa- 
tives of higher education must become 
more confident and more aggressive. If 
there ever was a “fair share” of the cuts 
that belonged to higher education, we 
have taken that share. Any further cuts 
are directly contrary to the national 
interest, and would be advocated only 
by those who want to weaken the basic 
fabric of American society. I will not 


rehearse here the case that the federal 


investments in trained manpower and 
research contribute to economic growth 
and productivity as well as to national 
defense, all high priorities of this admin- 
istration. Likewise, I need not demon- 
strate how equal opportunity in educa- 
tion assures the full development of our 
intellectual talent, promotes social peace 
and stability, and is basic to the Ameri- 
can dream of economic mobility. These 
arguments are true. We all believe them. 
We have to start saying them loudly and 
with conviction. 

It is my view that the basic premise of 
higher education’s political posture for 
1982 should be: no further retreat. How- 
ever, there is an old political adage that 
“you can’t beat something with nothing.” 
Thus, to oppose effectively the propos- 
als to cut further, we must have an 
alternative, which should be simple and 
consistent. I would suggest that the 
focus be exclusively on the budget and 
appropriation processes. We might, for 
example, advocate as our alternative the 
1982 appropriation level adjusted for 
inflation (known as the “current servi- 
ces” level) for all federal higher-educa- 
tion programs. This is easy to under- 
Stand. It is literally “no further retreat” 
in constant dollars. It is not greedy or 
unrealistic. Higher education’s advo- 
Cates must concentrate on financing and 
be unified in support of a financing 
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alternative. In addition, discussions of 
“restructuring,” “refining,” or “consoli- 
dating” programs, or of improving their 
“balance,” are diversionary, divisive and 
counterproductive. It will not do any 
good to design the perfect boat if in so 
doing we let the lake drain in the 
meantime. 

An alternative is useless without a 
sponsor, a member of Congress to intro- 
duce the alternative at every stage inthe 
legislative process, beginning at the sub- 
committee level. An alternative with a 
sponsor provides a legislative vehicle 
that members of Congress can be asked 
to support. It provides the constituen- 
cies onthe campus witha clear focus for 
their advocacy: “Dear Congressman: 
Please vote for the Smith Amendment.” 

Obviously, introducing an alternative 
at the beginning of the process makes it 
easier to win, since a majority of a sub- 
committee is relatively small (5 or 10). It 
also increases the number of chances to 
win. If, instead, we wait until a bill 
reaches the floor of the House or Senate, 
we have only one shot, and we have to 
convince 218 members in the House or 
51 members in the Senate in order to 
win. 

It is my strong belief that it is the 
responsibility of our representatives in 
Washington to assure that there is an 
alternative and a sponsor at every stage 
of the process. It is also their responsi- 
bility to get the sponsor and organize 
the alternative in sufficient time to 
inform the constituency. Only with 
timely information to the campuses can 
there be effective grassroots support for 
the federal higher-education programs, 
which is what will ultimately determine 
our success or failure. 

The campuses are a political cocked 
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gun. Everyone is concerned about fed- 
eral budget cuts as they affect students 
and the educational and research mis- 
sions of our institutions. If we are given 
a Clear target to shoot at, and are given 
time to aim, we can act effectively. But if 
our Washington representatives do not 
do their jobs, the grassroots support of 
federal higher-education programs will 
not be brought to bear, and we will fire 
random shots into the air. 

Finally, if we are to succeed, it is the 
responsibility of administrators, faculty 
members and students to be responsive. 
If we receive timely information and a 
clear and defensible position, we must 
respond with the letters, calls and visits 
that are needed. We should have in 
place or should be creating networks to 
inform administrators, faculty members, 
students and their families, trustees and 
friends of the university. Through such 
networks, information and calls for 
action can be quickly disseminated, and 
the response of each institution maxi- 
mized. 

The steps I have outlined will not 
insure that we will win this year. They 
will, I believe, give us a better chance. 

This essay is not intended to have 
heuristic value. It is not intended to 
provoke extensive or intensive debate 
and discussion. It is intended to stimu- 
late action, so that 1982 will not be a 
reprise of 1981 for federal programs to 
support higher education. 


TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK 
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Walsh, was an attorney for the plain- 
tiffs. James Zinser, professor of eco- 
nomics, was the consumers’ expert in 
negotiating the out-of court settlement. 
He estimated that consumers paid 5.5% 
more for food than it would have cost 
elsewhere in Ohio and lost between $21 
and $37 million because of the alleged 
price-fixing. All sides have agreed to the 
settlement. 


Reappointed with tenure: assistant 
professors Fernando Arrojo, Spanish; 
Andrew Knoll, geology; Carol Stron- 
gin, English; Diane Vreuls, creative 
writing; David Walker °72, English; 
Janice Zinser, French; associate profes- 
sors Gerald Crawford, singing; Judith 
Layng, opera theater. 


J. Milton Yinger, professor of sociol- 
ogy/anthropology, is the author of 
Countercultures: The Promise and Peril 
ofa World Turned Upside Down, pub- 
lished by The Free Press, a division of 
the Macmillan Publishing Co. Inc., New 
York. The book points out that, in Yin- 
ger’s judgment, “We are inthe midst ofa 
major civilizational transformation” and 
it examines challenges to the social 
order as a “continuous part of human 
existence,” rather than as a reconstruct- 
ed picture of a historically rebellious 
period.” 


Ronald Bishop, teacher of tuba, is a 
member of the Severance Brass Quintet. 


Anthony Hynes, physics research 
assistant; Gary Wilcox, assistant pro- 
fessor of physics, and Jimmy Tan, 
assistant professor of mathematics, have 
been elected to full membership in Sigma 
Xi, the scientific research society. 


Paul B. Sears 58h, who was professor 
of botany 1938-50, wrote this credo that 
was distributed at his birthday party in 
December: “Crossing the invisible thresh- 
old into my tenth decade, | am pro- 
foundly grateful for life, grateful that 
my business is the living landscape and 
teaching my privilege. | have had the 
supreme reward of being surpassed by 
my students and learning that violence 
toward nature is violence toward man 
and therefore evil. lam grateful for my 
family, past and present. To English it 
has added Scotch, Irish, German, 
French, and lately Greek. Most of all I 
am grateful for the love and friendship 
so generously my lot.” 


Ned Rorem 
“gets even” 
with 
Oberlin 


ed because of my bad grades, so 

I’m getting even this week.” 
Pulitzer Prize-winning composer Ned 
Rorem made this statement during his 
residency at the Conservatory March 
9-13. The residency was part of the Con- 
servatory’s 1981-82 Contemporary Fo- 
cus Series and it helped acquaint Ober- 
lin with the man whom many consider 
to be America’s leading art-song com- 
poser. 

“Getting even” for Rorem meant 
conducting master classes, attending 
rehearsals of his works, meeting with 
student composers and leading a public 
discussion. In addition, he accompa- 
nied voice students in a recital of his 
songs and he attended two faculty/stu- 
dent programs of a potpourri of his 
vocal and instrumental music. 

Oberlin found Rorem to be attrac- 
tive, articulate and outspoken. He has 
an engaging vitality. He is opinionated 
and confessedly arrogant, but fewcould 
quarrel with the experience behind his 
convictions. 

As a composer not only of songs, but 
also concertos, symphonies, operas and 
chamber music, Rorem is one of Ameri- 
ca’s most prolific—and listened to— 
composers. Bernstein, Mitropoulos, 
Ormandy and Stokowski have perform- 
ed his orchestral pieces. He has received 
Fulbright and Guggenheim fellowships 
and commissions from the Lincoln Cen- 
ter Foundation and the New York City 
Opera Company. His Air Music for 
orchestra, commissioned by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, won the 
Pulitzer Prize for music in 1976. 

Since 1966 Rorem has also published 
eight widely read books. These candid 
personal diaries and collected essays on 
music have established him in literary as 
well as musical circles. 


66 Jere to Oberlin and was reject- 


In journals like The Paris Diary 


Quotations in this article are taken from 
the composer’s public discussion, a per- 
sonal interview with the writer and a 
WOBC radio interview with Jeff Bitzer 
82. 
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by Amy Folsom 84 


Leading art-song composer's 
vitality and opinions 
keep him and students 
busy in 5-day Contemporary 
Focus Series residency 


(1966), the composer describes his years 
in France, where he knew Poulenc, Coc- 
teau and Honneger and reaffirmed the 
affinity for French music he had first 
realized as a child. 

“T was born six years after Debussy 
died in Paris,” he explained—that is, on 
Oct. 23, 1923, in Richmond, Indiana. 
He moved with his family to Chicago, 
where he and his sister began their piano 
studies. 

Rorem learned quickly and was soon 
writing little compositions like the one 
he mastered in his first piano lesson. 
“My parents wondered what they had 
wrought in this creature making up little 
pieces in the style of Mealtime at the 
Zoo,” he said. 

So they found him a more advanced 
teacher— Margaret Bonds of Chicago. 
At his first lesson, Bonds played works 
by Ravel and Debussy; the 10-year-old 
found it “changed his life forever.” 

“All the music I learned was contem- 
porary—it worked out that way,” he 
recalls. “I had to acclimate myself to 
Bach and Beethoven; ina way, I’m still 
not quite acclimated. Its the must music 
rather than the music that I love.” 

At 16, Rorem entered Northwestern 
University’s School of Music and two 
years later he transferred to the Curtis 
Institute in Philadelphia on a scholar- 
ship. Unhappily restricted to writing 
nothing but elementary harmony exer- 
cises by a “fascist composition teacher,” 


Rorem left Curtis at age 19, penniless, 
for New York City. 

There he worked as Virgil Thomson’s 
copyist, in exchange for $20 a week and 
orchestration lessons from the eminent 
composer/ critic. “To this day I remember 
every word he said,” Rorem remarks 
admiringly. “Thomson is the best writer 
on music, in English, who ever lived.” 

After a year with Thomson, Rorem 
enrolled at Juilliard and earned bache- 
lor’s and master’s degrees in 1946 and 
1948. Because he had completed most of 
his music requirements at Curtis and 
Northwestern, he undertook a decid- 
edly unorthodox curriculum at Juilliard. 
“At that prestigious institution,” he 
recalls, “I studied American history, 
American literature, English literature, 
gym, a course in acoustics, which | 
didn’t understand and still don’t, and 
hygiene.” 

His composition studies at Juilliard 
with Bernard Wagenaar proved more 
fruitful. Rorem won the Gershwin 
Memorial Prize in 1949 and used the 
award money to travel to France. “I 
went to France to stay the summer,” he 
reflects, “and I stayed for eight years.” 

Rorem returned to America in 1958, 
and commissions across the country 
have occupied him ever since. In addi- 
tion, he has held professorships in Buf- 
falo and Utah and still contributes fre- 
quently to periodicals. He is currently 
professor of composition at Curtis. 


Prose writing and musical composition 
have continued to interest Rorem. “I 
had a lot of talent asa child,” he says. “It 
was a question of tossing a coin: what 
am I going to be when I grow up? Maybe 
I'll be a dancer, maybe I'll bea writer, or 
a poet...ora musician. Fate had it that I 
was a musician. But I never stopped 
writing. I’ve been writing prose all my 
life.” : 

In choosing words to set to music, he 
Says, “I flatter myself that whatever 
texts I do choose are absolutely first 
rate.” 

American and British poets as diverse 
as Shakespeare, Shelley, Whitman and 
Gertrude Stein appeal to the composer. 
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He selects his texts “according to whether 
or not they—as Quakers say—‘speak to 
my condition.’ ” (Rorem is a Quaker by 
birth.) 

His most characteristic songs are gen- 
tle and lyrical, with graceful vocal lines 
that follow the natural rhythms of 
speech, and simple piano accompani- 
ments of rich, impressionistic harmo- 
nies. 

Rorem has three “mottos” for song- 
writing, explained in his most recent 
book, An Absolute Gift(1978): use only 
good poems, write gracefully for the 
voice, and frame the poet’s words with- 
out distorting them with special effects. 
“| have nothing against special effects,” 
he writes. “They are just not in my 
language.” 

Along with Oberlin voice students, 
the composer presented a selection of 
such songs at a recital March 12 in Fin- 
ney Chapel. He accompanied seniors 
Melinda Thompson and Alison Roth 
and junior Kendra Colton in songs 
composed between 1948 and 1957 on 
British and American poems. 

Rorem also accompanied senior Mark 
Moliterno inthe song cycle War Scenes. 
The composer dedicated the work to 
“those who died in Vietnam, both sides, 
during the composition: 20-30 June 
1969.” He wrote the work for Gerald 
Souzay, who sang its premiere with 
pianist Dalton Baldwin in Washington’s 
Constitution Hall Oct. 19, 1969. 

The composer based the pieces on 
excerpts from Whitman’s journals as a 
wartime hospital orderly. The texts are 
vivid and gruesome. But Rorem told his 
Oberlin audience, “I have never been 
interested in making a political state- 
ment.” 

Thus, the dissonant vocal lines and 
crashing piano chords of War Scenes 
convey only the horror depicted in 
Whitman’s prose. The music is more 
angular, less “pretty” than in Rorem’s 
earlier songs. He attributed this change 
in style to the publication of his first 
diary in 1966. 

“T had always thought of my music up 
until then as very clean and tailored 
...French, economical and elegant,” he 
explains. “And my prose was mean, 
bloody, vindictive, and unsophisticated. 

“As soon as I realized people were 
going to read my prose, I became like 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. My music 
became, I think, more violent, bloody, 
mean, and vicious; my prose writing, 
more economical, more tailored.” 
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His Concerto in Six Movements for 
Piano and Orchestra, composed in 1969, 
exemplifies Rorem’s musical fierceness. 
Pianoforte Prof. Sanford Margolis’ fiery 
performance of the concerto with the 
Oberlin Orchestra highlighted the final 
concert of Rorem’s residency, March 13. 

Each of the piece’s six sections grows 
from a musical kernel planted by the 
soloist during the opening measures of 
the work. And each carries a descriptive 
title, such as “Sparks,” “Whispers” or 
“Lava.” Rorem appended these titles 
“alter “he facty in the manner of 
Debussy.” 


By any contemporary standards, 
Rorem’s ideas—and his music—are 
decidedly conservative. He has remained 
remarkably insulated from many 20th- 
century musical develepments. Compu- 
ter music, chance music and so-called 
“concept” music hold no interest for 


him, and his attraction to serial music 
has waned. 

“Why do | compose? Less from self- 
expression than because | want to be an 
audience to something that will satisfy 
me,” he writes in An Absolute Gift. 
“However my gifts may seem a luxury 
to others, | compose for my own neces- 
sity, because no one else makes quite the 
sound I want to hear.” 

Rorem’s residency provided a show- 
case for contemporary music that is 
simple, lyrical and elegant. Apart from 
his music, he demonstrated one other 
talent that distinguished him from 
Oberlin’s past visiting composers. Upon 
request at a public discussion March 12, 
Rorem removed his shoes and jacket 
and walked across the room on his 
hands. 


“I’m the only living composer who’s 
done that on the ‘Dick Cavett Show, ” 
he said. 
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Playing 
Beethoven 


as he 
wrote It 


n Sunday, the last morning of 
O January 1982, Oberlin awoke to 

13 inches of snow on the ground 
and more coming down with no sign of 
relenting. Many rolled right back into 
the warmth of their beds after glancing 
out the window, but Malcolm Bilson, 
who had given a full-length recital the 
night before in Warner Concert Hall, 
greeted me with cheer when we met in 
the Conservatory Lounge at 9:15 a.m.in 
order to talk before his ten o’clock mas- 
ter class. 

Showing no sign of weariness, he 
seemed preoccupied with thoughts about 
the two fortepianos on the stage of 
Kulas Recital Hall, where the class was 
about to take place. One of the instru- 
ments was a copy of a late 18th-century 
fortepiano built by Philip Belt, which 
Bilson had performed on. The other, 
Oberlin’s own fortepiano, was built by 
Thomas McCobb, modeled after an 
early 19th-century Viennese instrument. 
Bilson’s exchanges with the piano tech- 
nician, in his typical anecdotal style, 
showed his concern for the care of 
instruments. 

“T suggested to one frustrated builder 
that he try using some leather from an 
auto supply store for the dampers, and 
he called me back an hour later and said 
they were working fine,” he said, his 
beaming smile revealing the anachro- 
nism of modern industrial material en- 
hancing the sound of 18th-century 
pianos. 

As we sat down for the interview, he 
lost no time in launching into uncon- 
ventional views of piano performance 
practice. “The idea that Beethoven would 
have liked hearing his sonatas on a 
modern grand is just crazy. Look, first 
of all, the whole notion of progress is 
wrong; science and art are two different 
things. A hundred years from now, our 
notion of space travel will seem primi- 


The writer is a double major in piano 
and English. In 1980 he was a member 
of the “Music from Oberlin Chamber 
Ensemble” and wrote A TOUR OF OWN 
OWN for the Winter 1981 issue. 
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by Tim Mikesell 83 


Malcolm Bilson uses forte- 
pianos to show students how 
modern pianos don't allow 
the sound decay expected 
by 18th-century composers 


tive. We spend billions to shoot these 
bulky things up into orbit. In the year 
2080 they'll just get inside their Volks- 
wagens and blast off.” There was a 
mischievous glimmer in his eye; he 
seemed to enjoy taking shots at things 
we all take for granted. 

“There’s the story about how Bee- 
thoven got himself an English Broad- 
wood piano because he was dissatisfied 
with the Viennese style piano of his day. 
The Broadwood was louder and more 
powerful, more ‘modern’ in those senses, 
but there is no indication that he would 
have liked the modern Steinway model. 

“The quick decay of sound was normal 
to the pianos Beethoven knew and was 
an important expressive device at his 
disposal. Take the opening of the Pathe- 
tique [Piano Sonata, Opus 13], for 
example. The passage is marked forte, 
but the modern piano sustains the sound 
much longer than Beethoven intended 
and the real effect is lost. 

“Knowledge of past cultures enriches 
our lives, don’t you think? You can buy 
Birds Eye frozen Chinese vegetables, 
but they use the same flavoring in all 
their frozen vegetables. I say, the more 
differences we find between Mozart and 
Debussy, the better off we are and the 
better the music will sound. I don’t want 
to eat Birds Eye frozen vegetables and | 
don’t want that same kind of generic 


flavoring at a piano recital. Too many 
musicians play all music the same!” 


Bilson’s weekend visit was sponsored by 
a Winter Term course in early pianos, 
offered by Conservatory piano faculty 
members Freeman Koberstein and Peter 
Takacs. Students in the class studied the 
history of the piano and practiced on 
Oberlin’s Viennese fortepiano. These 
students performed for Mr. Bilson in his 
two master classes, where he was able to 
speak with direct reference about late 
18th and early 19th-century performance 
practices. 

This was not Bilson’s first visit to the 
Conservatory; he visits often, not only 
for concerts but also for summer forte- 
piano workshops and talks. He is pro- 
fessor of music at Cornell, where he 
teaches and plays inthe Amadé Trio. As 
a Fulbright Fellow, he spent two years 
in Vienna after attending Bard College. 
His doctoral dissertation at Illinois was 
on the piano sonatas of Beethoven. 

Within the past few years, he has been 
dubbed the champion of the fortepiano 
in this country because of his recordings 
and frequent concert appearances where 
he plays his own instrument. This year, 
Haydn dominates his programs because 
1982 is the 250th anniversary of the com- 
poser’s birth. In addition to performing 
celebratory concerts in New York City, 
Bilson will travel to the palace of Haydn’s 
26-year court residence in Esterhaza, 
Hungary, to hold his summer fortepi- 
ano workshop. 

He began his master class witha short 
talk on the significant differences be- 
tween Oberlin’s fortepiano and his own 
late 18th-century model. “The leather 
dampers are the most important feature 
of my piano,” he said. Bilson’s instru- 
ment sounded noticeably lighter than 
Oberlin’s because its tones died away 
more quickly. “Throughout Mozart’s 
scores, we see small phrases and entire 
lines without slurs over them. He was 
writing for a quicker decay of sound, 
and this is a fundamentally different 
conception of music, unsuited to the 
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Guest Recital 


MALCOLM BILSON, 
fortepiano 


Warner Concert Hall 


Saturday, January 30, 1982 8:30 P.M. 


Works of Franz Joseph Haydn 


(1732-1809) 

Sonata in E-flat major, 1789/90 
HOB XVI/49 

Variations in F minor, 1793 
HOB XVII/6 

Fantasy in C major, 1789 
HOB XVII/3 

Sonata in E minor, c. 1781/82 
HOB XVI/34 

Sonata in E-flat major, 1794 
HOB XVI/52 


Encore: Sonata in G major, 
HOB 339, first movement. 


modern style of playing which has 
emerged since.” 

As the students followed his sugges- 
tions, the Classical phrases, which 
sounded bulky when Bilson tried them 
out on the modern Steinway, assumed a 
grace and an ease when played on the 
fortepiano. There was more to his classes 
than learning about authenticity: this 
music sounded more natural when play- 
ed on the instrument it was written for, 
and his insights regarding form and 
interpretation supported his viewpoints. 

He enjoyed humoring his audience 
and his subjects as he taught. “If you 
program a computer to play Bach,” he 
said, “it will spit out the notes and you 
would say, ‘this is great music being 
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played very poorly.’ But if you put Bee- 
thoven’s notes into a computer, the 
notes would come out and your reaction 
would be, ‘this is not good music, what 
is this?!’ Beethoven was a great impro- 
viser, we know that, and we need to hear 
this aspect of his music in his sonatas. 
His Opus 77 is a Fantasy, and certainly 
his Opus 109 and 110 sonatas are con- 
ceived in an improvisatory style. 

“I always tell my students that the 
biggest things working against them is 
that they’re students. Don’t play this 
like a student! Play it as though you are 
someone whois involved with the music 
and listen to the sounds as if you were 
improvising.” 

He was passionately interested in his 
subject. His catch phrase, “This is very 
important, we gotta talk about this,” 
punctuated his teaching. And he often 
began talking about a “hunch” he had, 
“just something he had been thinking 
about,” and wound up making a very 
convincing argument. The problems of 
late 18th-century notation, for example, 
pose subtle difficulties for the modern 
performer; and, Bilson would argue, the 
subtleties become very important in 
modern performance. So a discussion 
on the execution of dotted rhythms 
against triplet figures (such as in Bee- 
thoven’s “Moonlight” Sonata, or in the 
fourth variation of Schubert’s Impromp- 
tu Opus 142, No. 3), seemed entirely 
appropriate. 


His playing during his all-Haydn con- 


cert the night before corresponded with 
the character of the man we saw in class. 


Katy Ballard 84. 


Each phrase had obviously been well 
thought out, and was full of personality. 
“That concert was a lesson in phrasing 
for any period of music!” remarked 
Associate Professor of Violin Marilyn 
McDonald. 

Where Haydn had written a fermata 
(pause) overa chord or tone in the score, 
Bilson actually listened for the sound to 
die away. On the repeat sections he 
ornamented the written notes with trills 
and arpeggios, but never with conceit; 
the music flowed naturally and had an 
earthiness of spirit which was engaging. 

The most striking thing most listeners 
commented upon was the sheer power 
with which Bilson was able to play. 
Most modern pianists automatically re- 
strain themselves when they perform 
Haydn or Mozart on a modern grand. 
Because Bilson was playing on a forte- 
piano, the low register was never muddy 
or overpowering, and the dynamic range 
was Satisfying because the intimate pia- 
nissimos were very soft in relation to the 
loud passages. He did not have to re- 
strain himself because the instrument 
itself did not distort the music; the bass 
lines were clear and the quick decay of 
sound suited the balanced phrases 
elegantly. 

Bilson’s conception of Classical piano 
performance raises provocative ques- 
tions concerning the state of the per- 
forming art in practical terms. In the 
future, will a pianist give a recital ontwo 
different instruments, a fortepiano for 
Mozart and a Steinway concert grand 
for Bartok? 

“We don’t go to a concert to hear a 
string quartet on the first half and a 
symphony on the second half, do we?” 
he said. “I don’t have much interest in 
going to a piano recital and hearing a 
program that goes from Bach to Sch6n- 
berg. When you go to the theater, you 
see one piece from a certain period. 
Why should we expect anything differ- 
ent at a music concert? You don’t have 
to play all-Haydn (which I don’t do very 
often), but this Bach to Schénberg busi- 
ness does not interest me.” 

Later, as he was demonstrating a pas- 
sage from a Beethoven piano sonata on 
Oberlin’s fortepiano, he pointed to the 
Steinway on Stage, and said with a grin, 
“You can’t do this on that.” 


At the master class, Bilson gives special instructions to 


one opera conductor billed the 

event as a “jock concert.” It was 
true. Never in the history of the Conser- 
vatory (Or swim teams) were so many 
scholar-athletes scheduled to perform 
on the Kulas stage. 

What was the reason for this unprec- 
endented occurrence? The answer to 
that question goes back to 1980 when 
then sophomore Chuck Smoyer was 
considering other questions: Could 
scholar-swimmers, accustomed to fin- 
gering a kickboard, learn how to finger 
a keyboard? Or, would they flounder 
like fish out of water? 

Being a skilled swimmer and pianist, 
Chuck new that the discipline necessary 
to practice and compete in athletics did 
carry over into music. Pool and studio 
both demand practice—endless repeti- 
tions, honing techniques and perfecting 
pace or tempo day in, day out, builds 
muscular and musical tone. So Chuck 
decided to test his theory and teach 
piano to four of his teammates that 
Winter Term. His hunch was right. Dis- 
ciplined swimmers turn out to be dedi- 
cated and persevering musicians. 

Resisting the urge to float through 
Winter Term in andante, Chuck’s stu- 
dents practiced piano an average of two 
hours a day in addition to their three 
individual and one group lesson per 
week and four hours of swim practice a 
day. 

The climax of four weeks of this kind 
of learning and labor came the night of 
Jan. 29, when all of Chuck’s piano stu- 
dents and nine other scholar-athletes 
gave their recital. Although the musi- 
cians took their music seriously, they 
were keenly aware of the improbable 
juxtaposition of their novice abilities 
and their presence in a prestigious reci- 
tal hall. 

The first hint of this ironic situation 


T° ad read “Student Recital,” but 


Frances Bobbe ’75 is Oberlin’s sports 
information director and Paula Bay- 
miller '75 is assistant editor of the Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazine. 
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The night the 


Carr Pool crowd 
came to Kulas 


by Bobbe & Baymiller 


“Jock concert” offers proof 
that athletic discipline 
to practice and compete 
can build musical as 
well as muscular tone 


came when three masked men adorned 
in red swim team warm-up jackets with 
“Acme Moving Co.” pasted on the back 
leaped on stage to rearrange the instru- 
ments. They continued this act as neces- 
sary between pieces. Chuck, looking 
slightly unsettled, made an unscheduled 
appearance when the trio began to hoist 
a $22,000 harpsichord toward center 
stage. If their supervisor didn’t seem to 
appreciate their physical dexterity, at 
least one “spectator” approved other 
physical attributes when she called out 
“Nice legs!” (obviously not referring to 
the piano). 

Freshman breaststroker Page Owen 
contributed his expertise on the harpsi- 
chord with Scarlatti’s Sonata VI in d 
minor, K. 517. He walked on stage giv- 
ing the audience a formal nod, simul- 
taneously flashing a pair of Oberlin 
swim trunks, which he wore over his 
three-piece suit. Page wasn’t the only 
one to makea fashion statement. Fresh- 
man I.M.mer John Littlefield plunged 
into Franz Behr’s “In May” (allegretto) 
sporting a swim cap and warm-ups. 

However, those weren’t the only nota- 
ble rags in the program. Freshman 
I.M.mer David Bacon played Joplin’s 
ragtime two-step, “The Easy Winners,” 
which he might have performed with 
ease had it not been that his pet taran- 
tula was perched upon his right shoulder. 

Teammate Jon Louie chose a more 


traditional tune and picked a less 
threatening furry friend to aid his per- 
formance. His stuffed panda bear sat 
politely upon the piano wearing Jon’s 
ten-gallon hat and joined in the audi- 
ence’s “bearly” audible vocal accom- 
paniment to “Home on the Range.” 

Former All-American and captain of 
the men’s swim team, Doug Walker, 
capped off the recital with a set of three 
songs. Dressed in rain gear as if prepar- 
ing to ward off an imminent monsoon 
(or perhaps a barrage of rotten toma- 
toes from the audience), he sang the 
theme song to “Gilligan’s Island” while 
Chuck accompanied on piano. A few 
muffled guffaws from the audience 
midway through the piece intimated 
that Doug might in fact be lost at sea, 
but should at least attempt to find mid- 
dle C while on stage. For the second 
number, the lights dimmed and a faint 
spotlight revealed Doug, the nightclub 
singer, perched upon a stool in his suit 
and bow tie, crooning away for all he 
was worth. “So Long Mom (I’m Off to 
Drop the Bomb),” a Tom Lehrer tune, 
was followed by Irvin Berlin’s “Oh, 
How | Hate to get up in the Morning.” 
The tune rang true, but the lyrics could 
have come only from a swimmer who 
was used to suffering through those chill- 
ing morning workouts... 

But the hardest blow of all is to 

hear Coach Michaels call 

You gotta get up 

You gotta get up this morning. 
Doug threatened to cut off the coach’s 
fingers and disconnect his telephone so 
he could spend the rest of his life in bed. 


After three years of these Winter Term 
recitals, Chuck learned to expect any- 
thing from the performers. One thing 
the audience didn’t expect was to hear 
Chuck perform on the harp. He plunged 
Into a set of duets with his Winter Term 
instructor, Anne Preucil ’84. 

Scott Joplin never intended “The 
Easy Winner” to have so many repeated 
phrases, but Dave Bacon struggled to 
keep from drowning and played parts 
Over arid over until it was just right. 
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Smoyer Gregg Shriber *83 


Though there were obstacles, he fin- 
ished the piece as he would a race. When 
Jon Louie came to Chuck in early Janu- 
ary, he didn’t know any other scales but 
those of a fish. With fierce concentra- 
tion and prolonged practice, he per- 
fected a harmonization piece in two 
weeks. 

Two years ago, four swimmers gave a 
final recital. Last year, there were nine 
and this year, 18. Many of Chuck’s stu- 
dents have continued to play past their 
month-long commitment and would like 
to take lessons again next January, 
although it will be difficult finding a 
teacher like Chuck. On the other hand, 
people might quit fishing around for 
excuses to stay home. 


Walker 


oe 


Sports 


by Francie Bobbe °75 

emember reading “So close, and 
R yet...” (SPORTS, Summer 1981) that 

swimmer Mitch Szatrowski had 
finished 13th at the NCAA Champion- 
ships with a time of 21.73 in the 50-yard 
freestyle—three-hundredths of a second 
away from making All-American? 

Well, he did it again! Swam another 
21.73, that is. But this year he did it in 
finals and the time was the tenth-fastest 
in Division III. Thus, Szatrowski be- 
came the 20th All-American in the 50 
years of Oberlin swimming. 

“It was the best way toend my college 
career,” he stated. After Mitch qualified 
for the fourth straight season with a 
prelims’ mark of 21.67 at the OAC 
championships, Coach Dick Michaels 
predicted that Szatrowski would have 
to pull in a 21.5 to compete in the 
nation’s top dozen. But, “all” the Yeo- 
man needed in Washington and Lee’s 
“slower” tank was 21.7, which seeded 
him 12th. 

“Mitch had two very good starts at 
nationals,” said Michaels, who was 
elated by his swimmer’s achievement. 
“His start is very, very fast. I’ve never 
had anyone else here as fast.” 

Noting, among other things, the pre- 
med’s 3.3 GPA in chemistry, Michaels 


Shriber 


added, “I think Mitch is a viable candi- 
date for a NCAA Scholarship.” 

Also competing in his fourth national 
championship was Oberlin’s 19th All- 
American, Doug Walker. And though 
he, as Michaels put it, “had the mental 
psych to go for it,” Doug just missed 
earning a second NCAA certificate in 
the 200-yard backstroke. He placed 
14th with a time of 1:59.6. 

“Doug was exactly on his splits, to the 
tenth of a second, until the final leg,” 
said Michaels. “He’s the best swimmer 
I’ve ever had in terms of swimming the 
ideal race. He swims best going out easy 
and coming back hard.” 

Oberlin’s third national-qualifier, 
freshman Young Kim, placed 26th in 
the 400 IM with 4:28.2. Michaels said, 
“Young is far better than that. This was 
definitely an experimental year for us.” 

The men’s swim team placed third at 
the OAC Championships. In 1981 
Oberlin was fifth. 

The women’s swim team posted its 
fifth-straight winning season (5-3) under 
new coach Michelle Ennis, winding up 
with sixth place at the OAISW Cham- 
pionships. Six Yeowomen completed 
their careers: Co-Captain Linda Crowl, 
Alexandra Cohn, Kristen Goulet, Ginny 
Hull, Christina Kuncas and Barb Wax. 


In its first official season the women’s 
indoor track and field team was out- 
standing. Seven Yeowomen, competing 
against 11 larger teams, placed fourth in 
the first OAIS W indoor championships 
in February. Senior Kristi Barksdale 
won the 60-yard hurdles in 8.3 and 
freshman Marcia Uddoh was champion 
in the high jump with 5’5”; both marks 
set meet records. 

The Yeomen tracksters faced stiff, 


Kristi Barksdale 
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not to say stifling, competition at the 
OAC indoor championship. Though 
the mile relay team set a school record, 
3:36.4 still wasn’t fast enough to place. 
Junior David Wade and freshmen Tony 
Dixon, Fred Young and Cheval Breg- 
gins broke the 1979 mark of 3:36.9. 


The basketball seasons left a little hoopla 
to be desired. The Yeowomen finished 
2-13 and the Yeomen were 1-24. 
Senior Yeowomen Michelle Brot and 
Dawn Alexander, the team’s third- and 
fourth-leading scorers, respectively, will 
be missed next year. Brightening the 
future will be the return of top scorers 
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and rebounders Kim Taylor, Marian 
Fowler and Ruth Slater. 

Yeomen Terry Stallings, Steve Wood- 
ring, John Stevenson and Frank Gar- 
rett will be leaving. Stallings was named 
to the AllLOAC Second Team for the 
second year. The 6-5 forward again led 
the Yeomen in scoring (16.7 PPG) and 
rebounding (7.6 RPG). 


As for baseball, the snow fence sur- 
rounding Oberlin’s outfield served two 
purposes this year. As usual it separated 
home runs from extra base hits; and, it 
prevented the vernal snows from drift- 
ing dangerously across the diamond. 

Despite the inclement climate, the 
baseball team (5-10 at presstime and 3-4 
in the OAC North) was having its best 
season in seven (7-8 in °74). A deeper 
pitching staff and a batter by the name 
of Ed Robinson were among those 
strongly contributing to the Yeomen’s 
SUCCESS. 


The men’s lacrosse team, under the 
direction of head coach Lou Weigele ’73 
and assistant Jim Donovan ’61, was 
benefitting from a more experienced 
roster. The Yeomen had amassed a 3-6 
ledger behind leading scorer senior Curt 
Williams. 

The women’s lacrosse team hosted 
Wooster April 27. Entering the game 
witha I-5 record, which included a 15-5 
loss to the Scotties in their season- 
opener, the Yeowomen displayed their 
new-fangled zone with excellent results. 
Their domination of connecting and 
offensive play resulted ina 5-4 vindicat- 
ing victory. Juniors Anne Richmond 
and Polly Lodge combined for OC’s 
first four tallies, and with less than 2 
minutes remaining senior Katie Kalven 
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fired the winning shot. Kenyon elimi- 
nated them in the M.A.I.A.W. regional 
8-2 after beating Oberlin 16-0 earlier in 
the season. 


Trials and tribulations describe the 
Yeoman tennis team. Bad backs and 
bow-arms, among other factors, have 
mixed up the lineup and led to a 3-win 
season thus far. 

The Yeowoman netters won their 
third straight OAISW Satellite Cham- 
pionship. Senior Hillary Bakst and 
sophomore Sarah Karchere repeated 
their 81 satellite victories. 

continued on page 64 
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Open letter 
to the 
search 

committee 


years will be deciding where to go to 

college. While this is still a somewhat 
remote issue for them, it is a very live 
question to their parents. Current indi- 
cations are that they are sufficiently 
good students and will be able to gain 
admission where they want. The question 
is which school will be best for them, 
and in turn, in what direction should 
their parents steer them. 

Oberlin stands at a distinct disadvan- 
tage among competing possibilities. 
While I have been until recently ambiva- 
lent about Oberlin as a choice, my wife 
has had no qualms about enthusiastically 
promoting her own alma mater, Welles- 
ley. She is a strong believer in the value 
of a women’s college and Wellesley ful- 
filled her highest expectations. My recol- 
lections of Oberlin are more mixed. 
Prior to this, I haven’t been forced to 
make a definitive and summary judg- 
ment about whether Oberlin was, on 
balance, the best place that I could have 
chosen. 

I certainly cannot rave to my daugh- 
ters that my four years at Oberlin were 
the happiest time of my life, as many 
parents do—their judgments, perhaps, 
clouded by romanticized memories. But 
then it would be tragic if life turned out 
to be all downhill after college, since 
college is more preparation than life 
itself. 

The subjects I studied at Oberlin were 
not of much direct professional utility, 
since I changed fields when I went to 
graduate school. However, my educa- 
tion at Oberlin was not irrelevant to 
professional life and achievement. Expo- 
sure to the best incontemporary thought 
in diverse fields; cultivation of critical 
thinking, and training in several modes 
of analysis have all proved to be of 
enormous value in the professional chal- 
lenges I have faced. It was a liberal edu- 
cation at its best. Oberlin in the 1950's 


two daughters who in a few 
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Can Oberlin find a leader 
to help it retain its 
uniqueness and surpass 
its previous achievements 
in being a special place? 


stood with the top liberal arts institu- 
tions, and it still does. 

And yet, why should I urge my daugh- 
ters to choose Oberlin over eight or ten 
other first class liberal arts colleges? 
Can I honestly make a claim for Ober- 
lin’s uniqueness? In pondering this ques- 
tion, | have concluded that Oberlin was 
a very special place in the late 1950's. 
Although I am not close enough to the 
present-day Oberlin to be sure, I believe 
it still is special. With the right kind of 
leadership in the future, which will be 
determined by the search committee, 
Oberlin can retain its uniqueness and 
surpass its previous achievements. 

Oberlin’s uniqueness derives from the 
culture of societal concern and compas- 
sion that is created and recreated year 
after year at Oberlin. From the begin- 
ning the Oberlin community has been 
committed to equal rights for women 
and for minorities; its students and staff 
have organized against the Vietnam 
War and other national horrors. Beyond 
that the culture of societal concern and 
compassion has instilled in most of 
Oberlin’s students a consuming drive to 
make this world a better place to live 
for everyone. No courses are taught on 
that, no examinations given, and very 
few lectures offered. But it pervades the 
Oberlin atmosphere, and most alumni 
believe they have done less with their 
lives than they should if they do not 
make a contribution to societal well- 
being. My interaction with Oberlin grad- 


uates in many parts of the world has 
convinced me that many, many Oberlin- 
lans are indeed making their mark— 
usually not recorded in newspaper head- 
lines, but significant nonetheless. 

Oberlin staff and students have dared 
to be non-conformist. Sometimes, un- 
fortunately, non-conformist for its own 
sake, but more often out of a desire to 
rethink the obvious and to challenge 
conventional wisdom. In a time when 
careerism prevails, and when the life 
choices of most young people are made 
almost exclusively on the basis of antici- 
pated economic advantage, I hope that 
Oberlin can continue to provide an 
environment where the guiding ethic is 
that of societal concern. If Oberlin can 
truly prove to be counter-cyclical in 
terms of the ethos of contemporary stu- 
dent life and values, that would consti- 
tute a very strong argument for me to 
weigh with my daughters when they 
choose what college to attend. 

While Oberlin has religious roots, the 
values I describe are not the product ofa 
particular religious tradition. The Ober- 
lin graduates I have known who adhere 
to this code represent diverse religious 
and non-religious persuasions. 

In conversation recently with the pres- 
idents of two of Oberlin’s competitors, 
they lamented the conformity, career- 
ism and self-centeredness of the stu- 
dents at their colleges. The dean of 
another competitor college has told me 
about his disappointment over the 
transfer of one of his college’s best stu- 
dents to Oberlin. The student did not 
attribute her transfer to Oberlin’s scho- 
lastic edge. She had concluded that the 
students at Oberlin are more interesting 
and have more highly developed social 
consciences. 

I will be watching to see how success- 
fully the new president and the rest of 
the community sustain and augment 
Oberlin’s social concern and commit- 
ment. If Oberlin can continue to turn 
out students who are well educated in 
the liberal tradition, as well as dedicated 
to making the world a better place for 
all its inhabitants, I will strongly urge 
my daughters to join the Oberlin throng. 
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A philosophy 
for 
educational 
athletics 


hours that millions of people in 

today’s society spend playing, watch- 
ing or talking sports, you can realize 
why it now Is imperative that consider- 
able attention needs to be paid to the 
effect that sports have on the lives of all 
of us. Was it effective diplomacy for the 
U.S. to pull out of the 1980 Olympic 
games because Russia had invaded 
Afghanistan? Is it fair to make a wife 
who doesn’t know the difference between 
a bowling ball and a tennis ball sit 
through four football games on New 
Year’s Day because the rest of the fam- 
ily refuses even to eat unless meals are 
served in front of the “tube”? If you were 
a free-agent pitcher would you have 
chosen to play for the Cleveland Indi- 
ans, as John Denny did, if you could get 
more money as a N.Y. Yankee? 

American colleges and universities 
have even more serious questions to 
answer. Most of them have been in the 
business of influencing sports attitudes 
and morals since the latter days of the 
19th century when they first began to 
sponsor athletic programs. The educa- 
tors who run these institutions are in a 
position to reinforce either the best in 
sport and humankind or the worst. 
They ought to accept this responsibility 
in sucha fashionas to bring credit to the 
institutions they represent. Educational 
institutions need to control the competi- 
tive environment so that athletes can 
strengthen their bodies rather than abuse 
them, so that they can interact with oth- 
ers with compassion rather than con- 
tempt, and so that they can internalize 
those personality traits that enable them 
to succeed ethically in our competitive 
society. 

It is irresponsible to think that sports 
programs are irrelevant, extracurricular 
or outside the jurisdiction of the col- 
leges and universities that house them. 
When individuals or groups interact ina 
competitive situation, when there are 
winners and losers, heros and villains, 
rewards and punishment, people come 
away from such experiences with a 
mind set for personal conduct in the 
future. They have learned through direct 
20 
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Now is the time for colleges 
and universities to reinforce 
the best attitudes about 
sports and the competitive 
ethic instead of the worst 


contact witha real life situation, and the 
learning may be either positive or nega- 
tive. It is seldom neutral. 

Educational institutions ought not to 
be allowed to sponsor unethical or edu- 
cationally unsound athletic programs. 
Those who do should not only face 
NCAA probation, but they should also 
lose their academic and/ or educational 
accreditation. On the other hand, a pos- 
itive athletic experience, which in turn 
becomes the cornerstone for a competi- 
tive ethic in athletics, can be achieved. 
Whenever administrators, coaches or 
athletes face a situation of right or 
wrong, good or evil, moral or amoral 
the question may be resolved by relating 
athletics to humanistic relationships, to 
broadening experiences, to striving for 
excellence, to mind-body harmony and 
to grace under pressure. If competitive 
athletics can be organized and adminis- 
tered around these five principles, that 
which has been an embarrassment to 
the physical education profession could 
well become its greatest contribution to 
humankind and society. 


Humanistic Relationships. The human- 
istic approach places the highest value 
on the individual. Individuals ultimately 
make their own decisions, live their own 
lives and reap their own rewards or pun- 
ishments. Humanistic athletics is not 
athletics for the glory of the coach, 


for the benefit of the businessman, for 
national pride, for alma mater, for mil- 
itary preparedness, or for religious fer- 
vor. Athletes may themselves place these 
values on athletic participation, but it is 
for them to decide, not for others to 
dictate. The athlete ought to be at the 
center of the athletic experience not at 
the fringes where he/she becomes a 
pawn in the hands of others. 

The place of education is to prepare 
individuals to assume control over their 
own lives. It is assumed that a genuine 
appreciation and respect for oneself will 
result in a similar appreciation and 
respect for others. Minimum controls 
may be needed to insure this relation- 


ship of one to oneself and one with oth- 


ers, but it is hoped that guidance rather 
than control, and personal ethics rather 
than material rewards and punishments 
will direct one’s actions. 

Coaches traditionally have taken the 
control of athletics out of the hands of 
players. The coach sets the training 
rules, picks the starting line-up, designs 
the game plan and takes credit for the 
victories. Coaches also get blamed for 
the losses and frequently are fired. 
Coaches have created a monster and 
educational institutions have allowed it 
to grow. If players could legitimately 
receive the credit and the blame for all 
aspects of the game, the reason for simu- 
lating a real life situation would have 
some meaning. Players would learn to 
take charge of their lives and coaches 
could concentrate on creating the en- 
vironment in which this type of learning 
best occurs. A more humanistic rela- 
tionship would exist if coaches became 
resource persons rather than authority 
figures. 

Athletics, like other educational ex- 
periences, should be an evolutionary 
process. And athletes, like students, 
should be prepared and allowed to 
assume more and more control over 
their lives. New experiences and knowl- 
edge need to be built on what already 
has been learned. The coaching profes- 
sion has done an outstanding job in sys- 
tematically developing physical skills 
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and preparing athletes to use these skills 
under every conceivable athletic situa- 
tion. But there has been no progression 
or evolution in preparing athletes to 
take charge of the competitive expe- 
rience. It may be necessary for coaches 
at the high school level to assume more 
control over players’ behavior than at 
the college level. Younger athletes lack 
experience in self discipline and need 
assistance. College athletes, like other 
college students, are adults and should 
assume more control over their actions. 
Professional athletes, because they are 
older and more experienced with the 
pressures and temptations of competi- 
tion, should have the most control over 
their lives on and off the field. But, the 
evolutionary process in athletics appears 
to be reversed. Professional athletes are 
often the most restricted whereas they 
should be the most free. It is inconceiv- 
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able that professional athletes, especially 
those who have learned their trade in 
American colleges and universities, re- 
quire bed checks, fines for reporting to 
pre-season workouts overweight, or 
punishment calisthenics for lack of 
enthusiasm or simply losing an impor- 
tant game. Why aren’t medical doctors 
bed checked before performing open 
heart surgery? It is not because sleep is 
unimportant. It is because doctors have 
been trained to assume responsibility, 
and professionalism in the medical pro- 
fession implies character traits as well as 
physical and mental skills. 

Athletics should apply a method sim- 
ilar to Muska Mosston’s for progres- 
sively educating and freeing individuals 
to live lives that have the most meaning 
to them.! The coach’s role in this pro- 
cess should adhere to the principles of 
Erich Fromm: “Rational authority,” he 
said, is based on the equality of both 
authority and subject, which differs 
only with respect to the degree of knowl- 
edge or skill ina particular field.2 Fromm 
went on to say that “rational authority 
not only permits but requires constant 
scrutiny and criticism of those subjected 
to it.” Coaches who apply these princi- 
ples will not set themselves up as author- 
ity figures, they will encourage discus- 
sion and democratic team decision 
making, and they will judge themselves 
most successful when athletes can take 
over the role of coach. 


Broadening Experiences. Competitive 
athletics must be a broadening rather 
than a narrowing experience. Athletics 
is a bonus in addition to the academic 
education and nota substitute for schol- 
arly study. Too often the academic edu- 
cation is looked uponasa necessary evil 
for remaining eligible to play games or 
the price one must pay to qualify for the 
professional leagues. If the players do 
not take this view, they may be sub- 
jected to an athletic organization that 
takes this approach. Whether athletes 
themselves or the coaches who advise 
them are responsible, the fact remains 
that far too many varsity athletes are 
not receiving a quality education and 
they are not prepared to enter the out- 
side world once they leave the shelter of 
the school or university. Harry Edwards 
spoke for more than the black athlete 
when he said, “...the black athlete simply 


1. Moston, Muska, Teaching Physical Educa- 
tion. Merrill Books, Columbus, Ohio, 1969, p. 17. 

2 Fromm. Erich, Man For Himself, Fawcett 
Publications, Greenwich, Conn., 1947, p. 53. 
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falls by the wayside or takes his press 
clippings, trophies, awards and his four 
years of irrelevant education and looks 
for any job he can find.” 

Examples of non-quality, limited 
academic experiences for student- 
athletes are many. Athletes and their 
advisors are well versed in the easiest 
majors, the easiest courses and the easi- 
est teachers. Special tutors are provided 
to pull athletes through rather than to 
help them prepare for difficult courses. 
And, it is common practice to reduce 
the academic load during a playing sea- 
son. Athletes who fail a course may 
return to school after a summer vaca- 
tion to learn they were enrolled in summer 
school and received credit for which 
they knew nothing about. One coach, 
on learning that a star player was quit- 
ting the team to spend more time in his 
pre-medicine major was heard to say, 
“that’s the last time I will recruit a smart 
player.” 

Abuses of this nature are not limited 
to the big schools seeking national repu- 
tations and ranking. If these schools 
were the only offenders, one might say 
the athletes knew what they were getting 
into and got what they deserved. It is 
doubtful whether teenagers know what 
they are getting into, and they certainly 
are not aware of the more subtle prac- 
tices of low pressure, no scholarship 
schools which also narrow rather than 
broaden the educational experience. 

The practice of housing all athletes in 
one dormitory and having all eat at the 
same dining hall separates athletes from 
the rest of the student body. Many 
coaches hold informal off-season condi- 
tioning programs or captain’s practices 
which are only voluntary if an athlete 
does not expect to play the following 
season. The option to change sports or 
to take a season completely off to 
pursue a non-athletic interest is virtually 
closed. Practice sessions seldom take 
into consideration the laboratory re- 
quirements of science majors, and one 
Ivy League coach advocated the return 
to spring football so that athletes would 
not be subjected to the “distractions” of 
the campus.° The distraction at many 
educational institutions is the education 
itself. If student-athletes are to be what 
their name implies, academics must 
come first, athletics second, and it would 
be valuable if there were enough time 


4. Edwards, Harry, The Revolt of the Black 
Athlete, Free Press, New York, 1969, p. 11. 

5. Brown Alumni Monthly, “Football drop- 
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left over for at least one other school- 
sponsored activity to broaden the edu- 
cational experience. At present, few ath- 
letes have the time or the inclination to 
become involved in student government 
orinanacademic major’s club. They do 
not develop an appreciation for art or 
music. And they are separated from the 
activists on campus for fear their athletic 
commitment will suffer if they develop 
an interest in social issues such as human 
rights, poverty, war, pollution or poli- 
tics. 

Athletics can be organized in such a 
fashion as to give student-athletes time 
to broaden their school experiences. In 
most cases time is not the crucial issue. 
What is of greater importance is to 
instill in athletes the inclination to be 
more than just athletes. The best way to 
produce bona-fide student-athletes is to 
place them under the leadership of 
bona-fide teacher-coaches. Howcan one 
expect athletes to link academic excel- 
lence with athletic excellence if coaches 
do not represent the harmonious blend- 
ing of these two traits? 

High schools doa better job of hiring 
coaches who can teach academic classes 
than do colleges. A perfect example of 
broadening the educational experience 
occurred when a high school hired a 
music teacher who also served as head 
football coach. It isa little more difficult 
for coaches to cross disciplines at the 
college or university level. However, it is 
possible and extremely valuable for col- 
lege coaches to qualify for faculty status 
and to teach legitimate courses in depart- 
ments of physical education. Coaches 
who represent a broad view of physical 
education should have one area of aca- 
demic excellence. A coach who special- 
izes in anatomy, or physiology of exer- 
cise, or sports psychology, or sports 
sociology, or sports history should teach 
this subject to athletes and non-athletes 
in the classroom, as well as apply this 
knowledge on the athletic field. In this 
fashion the coach represents a link 
between the academic world and the 
world of sport and can encourage ath- 
letes to value athletic competition in 
harmony with the total educational ex- 
perience. If athletes must qualify as 
academic students, coaches ought to 
qualify as legitimate academic teachers. 
Why must we expect less from our 
coaches than we do from our athletes? 


Striving for Excellence. Progressing 
from the concept of broadening expe- 
riences to striving for excellence pres- 
ents some difficulty. To the degree that 
broadening means not to become too 
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narrow or confined and excellence 
demands specialization and limiting 
one’s interests and involvements, the 
two principles contradict each other. 
The difficulty can be resolved, however, 
if both axioms are restricted by what is 
and what is not essential in education. If 
education is viewed as the development 
of the whole person, both in mind and 
body, then mental and physical skills 
must be included. The challenge is first 
to determine which experiences are most 
valuable and unique within an educa- 
tional setting; second, to budget time so 
nothing essential is left out; and third, to 
strive for excellence within the time 
allotted for each activity selected. 

Since student-athletes cannot devote 
as much time to perfecting a competi- 
tive sports skill as a professional player, 
students must aim for the highest degree 
of excellence possible within the time 
allotted for physical education and/or 
athletics. Similarly, highly talented 
student-scholars normally do not have 
time to create a scholarly work worthy 
of professional publication. Valuable as 
this accomplishment might be, the crea- 
tive effort is too narrow and confining 
within the framework of a secondary or 
undergraduate education. The educa- 
tional process prepares students to spe- 
cialize, but the dual concern of broaden- 
ing the learning experience and striving 
for excellence makes complete special- 
ization for student-scholars or student- 
athletes inappropriate. 

While understanding the limits set by 
educational institutions, the chief value 
to a pursuit of excellence, in James 
Keating’s words, 1s “to reveal and exploit 
man’s true potential.’6 Until the effort is 
made man is constantly in doubt as to 
whether a feat of physical strength, 
mental calculation or emotional control 
is humanly possible. Breaking the four 
minute mile was thought impossible 
until Roger Bannister did it. Once the 
unknown was conquered others were 
quick to summon their courage and bet- 
ter the performance. 

Not everyone has the time, ability or 
desire to challenge great accomplish- 
ments. Those who do, epitomize humans 
at their physical, mental and emotional 
best; they solicit pride in those who are 
not able to reach perfection; and most 
importantly, they provide the incentive 
for all to live at their highest level of 
productivity. Arnold Palmer epitomized 
golfing at its best in the 1960’s. Arnie’s 
Army took pride in his famous “charge” 


6. Keating, James, “Athletics and the Pursuit of 
Excellence,” Education, March 1965, p. 431. 


to the finishing hole as if it were their 
own. And, in the afterglow of their hero, 
they worked a little harder to perfect 
their own game of golf. Although few 
reach perfection, all can strive for excel- 
lence within their own limits of time and 
ability. 

It is through the pursuit of excellence 
that we learn the positive qualities of 
failure. Anyone who dares challenge the 
best knows that failure is a likely out- 
come. If the challenger is prepared to 
learn through failure and expects to 
continue the pursuit of excellence re- 
gardless of the outcome, the risk is 
worth taking. For those not so dedi- 
cated, who look upon the contest as the 
end of the struggle, the risk of failure is 
to be feared and avoided. The loser, 
though defeated, learns where his/her 
weaknesses lie. The contest focuses 
future efforts toward removing those 
deficiencies. The winner may only guess 
as to the shortcomings. In one sense, the 
educational value is reserved for the 
loser, for the defeated is the one who 
gains an insight as to specific obstacles 
along the road to excellence. As Paul 
Weiss explained, “A defeated athlete 
knows who he is even more clearly than 
one who is victorious, since the latter 
provides a measure for the former, but 
not conversely.”” 

For this reason coaches who schedule 
undefeated seasons do a disservice to 
their athletes. To understand oneself 
and to develop personality traits to 
cover all life’s offerings, the agony of 
defeat is as essential as the thrill of vic- 
tory. Jim Ryun learned this lesson later 
in life than most athletes. Having walked 
off the track in the middle of a race a 
year after losing to Kip Kieno in the 
1968 Olympics, he philosophized: 


The problem is that the world I lived in 
before was one of fantasy. All I’ve done is 
win. It’s a new thing to lose. The Jim 
Ryun before was a person who because of 
circumstances breaking his way, made it 
to the top ina short time, without know- 
ing how to lose, without knowing how to 
finish a strong second.8 


One wonders if Ryun’s training and 
preparation as a student-athlete should 
have been different. A few losses along 
the road to fame and glory might have 
better prepared him for his inevitable 


7. Weiss, Paul, Sport: A Philosophic Inquiry, 


Southern Illinois University Press, Carbondale, 
1969, p. 16. 
8. Myslenski, Skip, “The Pressure Cooker.” 


Sports Ilustrated, July 1969, p. 19. 
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declining ability, loss of ranking and 
status, and retirement. 

Viewing the pursuit of excellence from 
the perspective of youth and age brings 
to light one final consideration. Physi- 
cal excellence favors the young while 
mental and emotional excellence are 
generally the attributes of age. The 
record holders in sports are the young, 
and most professional athletes reach the 
age of retirement at 30 or 35. Physical 
skills, therefore, provide the first realis- 
tic opportunity for society’s youth to 
reach their potential and to epitomize 
humans at their best. 

From the educational point of view, 
learning to pursue excellence in athlet- 
ics prepares young people to pursue 
excellence in other fields for the future. 
In the present tense, athletic success is 
possible immediately, it adds dignity to 
young lives, and speaks to their worth as 
individuals. It is difficult to consider a 
person who epitomizes or is capable of 
epitomizing anyone at his or her best, in 
less than equal terms to adult society. 


Mind-Body Harmony. The concept of 
mind-body harmony can be viewed two 
ways. First is the Greek view of dualism, 
i.e. the sound mind in a sound body. 
Scholars use athletics as a break from 
studies and athletes use reading, art, 
music as a rest from strenuous physical 
exercise. One must first decide the basic 
nature or primary means of livelihood 
and then make the physical self subser- 
vient to the mental self or vice versa. 
The classics professor may play tennis 
for recreation while the professor of 
physical education reads the /liad and 
the Odyssey while resting up for another 
day of physical exertion. Both have 
developed their mental and physical 
resources but to different degrees and 
for different purposes. Even though the 
mind or the body is relegated to a 
secondary roll, neither is completely 
neglected nor deemed unimportant. 
Such individuals are well suited for 
societal living as they are diverse enough 
to understand and appreciate others 
while, at the same time, they serve 
society by perfecting their own special 
talents. 

The athlete or coach is in a unique 
position to bridge the gap between 
someone of action and someone of wis- 
dom. Whereas it is difficult for a com- 
puter expert to converse socially about 
his or her work, the athlete is always the 
center of attention. Everyone knows 
something about sports and wants to 
learn more from those directly involved. 
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Sports is the average person’s link to 
fellow persons, and sports talk is the 
universal language among strangers. 
The problem for people who make a 
living perfecting an intellectual talent is 
to develop a secondary interest that will 
serve their recreational needs and link 
them to others in society. The problem 
for athletes is to look beyond their 
prominent position in the social world 
and to develop an intellectual interest 
that will link them to society in terms 
other than sports. 

The exceptional individual is one 
who can change life styles from some- 
one of action to someone of wisdom and 
still produce at a high level of efficiency. 
Bill Bradley represents such an individ- 
ual. Upon graduation from Princeton 
he qualified for a Rhodes Scholarship 
and pursued academic study at Oxford. 
Returning to the U.S. he achieved ath- 
letic excellence as a member of the Bos- 
ton Celtics. Today he seeks intellectual 
and political acclaim as a senator from 
New Jersey. Prepared to excel both 
mentally and physically, Bradley could 
choose either as a means of livelihood 
and could enjoy the other during mo- 
ments of leisure. 

A second view of mind-body har- 
mony assumes that all actions require a 
mixture of physical and mental skills. 
The master fencer depends upon mental 
skill to design strategy as much as rely- 
ing on physical coordination to manipu- 
late the foil. Medical surgeons have 
complete control over their muscles as 
well as a thorough knowledge of human 
anatomy. Even scholars in ivory towers 
must have healthy bodies if their minds 
are to function productively. Great 
minds have overcome physical handi- 
caps, but how much more might have 
been accomplished with healthy bodies 
and longer life? Business executives in 
ever increasing numbers are jogging for 
life, and scientists like Jacques Cous- 
teau find physical fitness a basic require- 
ment for scientific discovery. The ability 
to study without fatigue, to manipulate 
tools of research as well as to move the 
body purposefully and economically 
require the harmonious functioning of 
the mind and body as one unit. Artists 
turn fantasies of the mind into creations 
of the hand and philosophers turn 
thoughts into spoken words of com- 
munication. As long as man shares 
thoughts with others and turns ideas 
into meaningful forms, the mind and 
the body must function as one. The loss of 
either physical or mental competence 
results in the loss of creative expression. 

It is not necessary to choose between 
mind-body harmony as a dualistic way 


of life or as a harmonious blending of 
physical and mental skills. What is 
important is for humans to realize their 
full potential and to live productively in 
society. At times this means to balance 
tedious mental work with relaxed phys- 
ical play. At other times it means coor- 
dinating all mental and physical powers 
to accomplish a complex task. Because 
we must live with our bodies as well as 
with our minds, it is vital that educa- 
tional institutions train both and empha- 
size the interdependence between the 
two. The term student-athlete, so loosely 
used and so casually applied, embodies 
the whole person, mind-body harmony 
ideal. in ie 


Grace Under Pressure, Few terms better 
describe the ideal athletic performance 
than grace under pressure. The phrase 
was coined by Carlos Baker,'a literary 
critic and scholar whq devoted his life to 
the analysis and interpretation of Ernest 
Hemingway’s novels. Baker observed 
that many of Hemingway’s heroes dem- 
onstrated the ability to exercise skill and 
courage in the face of insurmountable 
odds. Indeed, the ideal became not only 
an increasingly elusive victory, but con- 
sistent allegiance to one’s physical, men- 
tal and ethical strengths throughout the 
contest. That contest might be war, the 
bullfight, or life itself, but the Heming- 
way hero never failed to exemplify grace 
under pressure. 

The words havea particularly enlight- 
ening effect when applied to competitive 
athletics. The ideal athlete shifts the 
goal froma narrow focus on winning, to 
maximizing one’s performance during 
the contest. Against the strongest op- 
ponents sincere athletes remain poised 
and demonstrate their highest level of 
skill. They accept the artificially imposed 
importance of victory in order to create 
pressure. Without the strain and pres- 
sure inherent in seeking victory, their 
performance would have little or no 
meaning. The challenge would be gone, 
temptation to shortcut or cheat would 
be removed and they would have no 
forces to surmount. In short, pressure, 
whether it comes from an athletic con- 
test, or from life itself, is of the highest 
value. Pressure creates the possibility of 
both physical and ethical grace. And, 
through the demonstration of grace 
under pressure One moves toward the 
ideal. 

Some athletes seem incapable of 

continued on page 25 
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lin College as a student in 1933 

until his death April 2, 1982, Her- 
bert Ensign Van Meter was deeply in- 
volved in Oberlin College and its causes, 
and his contribution to Oberlin was 
great. 

Herb came to Oberlin from Moline, 
Ill., and he graduated with his class in 
1937. In Oberlin, he majored in political 
science, but he would later reflect that 
the “required” courses had meant the 
most to him over the years that fol- 
lowed. He developed an interest in his- 
tory, and throughout his life he was an 
avid reader of history and biography. In 
some reflections that he wrote in 1980 
he indicated that Oberlin taught him the 
“Joy of study, the satisfaction of learn- 
ing, which has never left me.” He learned 
that “while life demands that you make 
decisions, and live with them, you don't 
make them before looking at all avail- 
able evidence.” 

But Herb’s life in Oberlin was more 
than study. He was a member of the 
class track and football teams that 
competed with teams of other classes in 
intramural athletics. In his sophomore 
year he was president of his class. In his 
junior year he edited the Hi-O- Hi, and 
his annual was judged to be one of the 
best in the country. As a senior he was 
president of the student senate. 

Before Herb left Oberlin in 1937, he 
was chosen by the Student Shansi Com- 
mittee and the trustees of the Oberlin 
Shansi Memorial Association to go to 
Shansi, China, as one of the two repre- 
sentatives of the Class of 1937. He 
looked forward to three challenging but 
quiet years teaching English in the Ming 
Hsien (Oberlin-Shansi Memorial) Mid- 
dle School on its beautiful campus in 
the peaceful city of Taiku, Shansi. 

As it turned out, Herb’s years in China 
were indeed challenging, but they were 


F rom the day when he entered Ober- 


Ellsworth Carlson is emeritus professor 
ofhistory at Oberlin, former Shansi rep, 
former provost and twice was acting 
president. Herbert Van Meter’s obitu- 
ary appears in “Losses in the Oberlin 
Family.” 
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by Ellsworth C. Carlson 39 


Herbert Ensign Van Meter '37 
(1915-1982) 
contributed much to 
Oberlin and its causes 
for nearly 49 years 


not spent in a place or time of peace. 
Even before he sailed from Vancouver, 
B.C., Japanese armies had struck in 
north China, beginning the Sino-Japa- 
nese War, which, with the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, became joined with 
World War II. He managed to circum- 
navigate the Japanese armies and reach- 
ed Taiku, the home of Ming Hsien. 

Within a few weeks, however, as the 
Japanese armies moved into Shansi, 
Herb and two other reps who had come 
to China in earlier years, his wife-to-be 
Josephine Hamilton’35 and John Ham- 
lin ’36, left Taiku for Wuhan, a Yangtze 
River city in central China. The Ameri- 
can consulate had advised them to leave, 
and the OSMA had instructed the reps 
to follow consular advice. Fora time the 
three reps taught in Hua Chung College 
in Wuhan. In September Ming Hsien 
also left Taiku on what would become a 
1,300 mile trek to the south and west, 
by train, and truck, and on foot, rather 
than try to operate under Japanese con- 
trol. Herb was not content to remain in 
Wuhan, and in December he made his 
way northward and rejoined Ming Hsien 
in Shanchow, Honan, a Yellow River 
city, which was the second stop of Ming 
Hsien on its trek toward safety. 

In the years that followed, the schools 
moved west to Sian, then south to 
Mien-hsien, and finally to Chin-t’ang in 
Szechwan. Herb became an important 
part of the Ming Hsien family, accepting 
the uncertainties, trials and hardships 


that were part of the trek of a Chinese 
refugee institution. But his role was not 
simply one of accepting what came. 
With Mark Wu he played an important 
role in planning next moves, traveling in 
advance of the schools to locate suitable 
premises for the next stop on the trek. 
His contributions to Ming Hsien were 
extraordinary, helping to strengthen a 
friendship between Ming Hsien people 
and Oberlin that would survive the long 
breakage of relations between China 
and the United States after the estab- 
lishment of the People’s Republic of 
China. 

It is probably no exaggeration to say 
that among all of the reps who went to 
China over the years, Herb was the one 
most loved by Ming Hsien faculty and 
students. He had shared all of their 
hardships in a most difficult time. 


The years in China were a time when 
Herb’s religious faith was strengthened, 
and during his year asa returned Shansi 
rep he studied in Oberlin’s Graduate 
School of Theology. He then went to 
Yale for the completion of his theologi- 
cal training. Just before he finished his 
study at Yale, he was married to Jo 
Hamilton, with whom he had fallen in 
love during their brief time together in 
Taiku and Wuhan. 

But the time had not yet come when 
Herb would become a minister to 
churches in America. Shortly after his 
graduation and ordination, he was com- 
missioned asa naval chaplain. Herb was 
modest about his service in the war. It 
was seldom that he talked about it. We 
know that he was chaplain of a marine 
unit that participated in the bloody 
assault on the strategic island of Iwe 
Jima. In that dangerous operation Herb 
stayed close to the mento whom he was 
ministering. It was only at a memorial 
service for Herb on April 5, 1982, that 
the writer of this piece learned that on 
one occasion, when he and three others 
were Carrying an injured marine on a 
stretcher, a Japanese shell exploded kill- 
ing the other three stretcher bearers. 
Herb buried 800 men of his unit on the 
island. For his courage in saving the life 
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of a drowning marine, he received the 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal and 
Bronze Star. 


When World War II was over, Herb 
and Jo accepted an invitation from 
Ming Hsienand the OSMA to return to 
China to serve as a senior representa- 
tives of Oberlin at Ming Hsien and as 
administrative assistants to the Chinese 
principal. They reached the schools, still 
in Szechwan, early in 1947. The years 
back in China were difficult. China was 
war-weary, and Ming Hsien and its 
faculty and students were hard-hit by 
the terrible inflation. People were losing 
faith in the ability of the Kuomintang 
government of Chiang Kai-shek to lead 
China to better days. Because of civil 
war, which followed the war with Japan, 
Ming Hsien’s return to Shansi was 
delayed until 1950. The situation was 
very demoralizing. Herb played an im- 
portant role in holding Ming Hsien 
together, hoping that there would be a 
place for Ming Hsien in the new China. 
He was with the schools in Szechwan 
when the Communist armies “liberated” 
the province in 1949. Eventually the 
Van Meters concluded that there was no 
longer much place for Americans like 
themselves in the new situation in China, 
and late in 1949 they decided to return 
to the States. Leaving was not easy; the 
new authorities had to investigate the 
possibility that Herb was a spy before 
exit permits were given. We should be 
especially glad that Herb and Jo lived to 
see the day when, in 1980, they could 
return to China for joyous reunions 
with old colleagues, former students 
and friends. 
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After his arrival back in the States in 
1951, Herb began a 31 year career as 
minister to churches and leader in 
denominational affairs in the United 
Church of Christ. He served churches in 
Kent, Ohio, San Mateo, California, and 
Montpelier and Windsor, Vt. Many can 
testify to the power of his preaching and 
the high quality of his leadership. 

But while the Christian ministry 
became Herb’s vocation after 1951, 
Oberlin and its causes continued to bea 
major avocation. For many years he 
was a faithful and invaluable trustee of 
the Oberlin Shansi Memorial Associa- 
tion. In 1957 alumni of the College 
elected him to the Alumni Board, and 
during the last three years he was on 
that board, he was president of the 
Oberlin Alumni Association. Ina report 
to alumni in the April 1962 issue of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine, he told of 
changes in the structural and financial 
relationships between the Alumni 
Association and the College which, it 
was hoped, would enable them to “work 
together with increasing effectiveness 
for the College and the cause which is 
our common concern.” 

From 1963 until his death he was a 
trustee of the College. Just a week 
before his sudden death he was in Ober- 
lin for a meeting of the board. As a 
trustee, he took his responsibilities very 
seriously; he came to meetings well- 
prepared, and he could be counted on to 
exercise well-considered judgment. He 
was often a member of committees of 
the board that met with faculty and stu- 
dents to hear their views and to discuss 
issues faced by the board. While he was 
open to changes in the College that 
might solve problems or make it a better 
institution, one senses that his primary 
concern was that the College should 
maintain its academic excellence and 
should continue to inspire its graduates 
to enter careers of service to human- 
kind. In his prayers, which for many 
years opened the board’s meetings, his 
words always reflected his hope that the 
College would remain true to its great 
heritage. 

Although the focus of this piece has 
been on Herb’s contributions to the Col- 
lege and its causes, some word must be 
said about the man’s more personal life. 
He was a man of splendid qualities as a 
human being, including a great capacity 
for friendship. His family was a very 
great part of his life. He was devoted to 
his wife, Josephine, who shared so many 
things with him. He was very proud of 
his daughter, Gretchen, and her hus- 


band and children and of his son, Tom. 
On visits to Oberlin, he delighted in 
showing the most recent pictures of his 
family, especially his grandsons. 

Herb will no longer be coming to 
Oberlin for trustee meetings, but clearly 
Oberlin is a better place because of his 
devotion to it. And we may continue to 
draw inspiration from his remarkable 
life and his service to the College and its 
causes. 


EDUCATIONAL ATHLETICS 
continued from page 23 
demonstrating physical grace under 
pressure. In every golf or tennis club 
there are members whose best games are 
reserved for the practice area. When 
enticed to play a real match, the ath- 
lete’s skill deteriorates completely. Bas- 
ketball coaches are aware that some 
players are so distracted by question- 
able officiating that they must be re- 
moved from the contest. Other athletes 
become masters of playground ball, 
especially if they can dominate physi- 
cally, but when matched with players of 
equal stature, where there are rules to be 
obeyed, they lose all poise. 

Although some athletes will see their 
physical skills disappear in a pressure 
situation, of far more importance is 
continued allegiance to ethical grace. 
The educational potential of competi- 
tive athletics is at its peak when sports- 
manship is tested in the heat of the con- 
test. If football players lose control and 
lash out in aggressive frustration, they 
have lost ethical grace. If soccer players 
chip at the legs of their opponents to 
whom they have lost the ball, they have 
lost ethical grace. If golfers subtly slide 
balls out of unplayable lies, they have 
lost ethical grace. And, most alarm- 
ingly, if teacher-coaches actively or even 
silently condone these practices, ethical 
grace disappears as an objective of edu- 
cational athletics. 

Grace under pressure is the combined 
ideal of athletic skill and ethical conduct 
demonstrated in the face of great odds. 
For athletics to be meaningful as an 
educational experience, athletes and 
coaches must strive continually to dem- 
onstrate both physical and ethical grace. 

These concepts, together with the jus- 
tification of educational athletics in 
terms of humanistic relationships, 
broadening experiences and striving for 
excellence, form the basis for a competi- 
tive ethic that aims to return athletics to 
an honored place within educational 
institutions. 
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How 
Kuan-yin 
came 
to Oberlin 


ou will not find her name in the 
VY semi Register, but Kuan-yin 

(Guanyin)! was almost a classmate 
of mine. Like my freshman roommate, 
J. Richard Williams, she came from 
China, but when Dick and I entered 
Oberlin 51 years ago last fall, she had 
already been oncampus fora year. And 
she’s still there, largely unnoticed and 
seldom invoked, standing silently in a 
corner of the loggia of the Allen Art 
Museum. In these unbelieving days, 
celestial beings do not often manifest 
themselves to us, and when they do, it is 
more often than not insome nonhuman 
form. So it was that the Goddess of 
Compassion came to Oberlin in the guise 
of a large bronze bell that once hungina 
temple in Hangchow (Hangzhou). Even 
when the account of her Oberlin epiph- 
any is demythologized, as I now pro- 
ceed to do, it remains worth telling.? For 
the story of her bell puts us in touch with 
important aspects of traditional Chi- 
nese culture and thought, and involves 
persons and events of abiding signifi- 
cance to Oberlin. 

My earliest recollection of the bell 
places it in the sculpture court of the 
museum where, a burlaped freshman 
shepherd from Associate Prof. Anne 
Sturgis’ class, I felt the cold tile floor on 
my bare feet as I sang uncertainly the 
Latin words of “Adeste Fideles” in a 
Christmas pageant sparsely attended by 
conscripts from other Latin classes. The 


|. When Pinyin spelling differs from Wade-Giles, 
it is added in parentheses on first appearance. 
Place names are given in the familiar British post- 
al spelling, rather than in W-G. 

2. For their varied help and encouragement the 
author thanks Wing-tsit Chan of Chatham Col- 
lege, Wang Li-pen of Taipei, John Blofeld of 
Bangkok and his Oberlin friends, Bill Bigglestone, 
Bobbie (Dunn °40) and Ells Carlson 39, Chris 
Dyer, Vivian Hsu, Gertrude Jacob ’29, Ellen 
Johnson °33, Peg Leonard °37, Anne Woodbury 
34 and Chloe Young °48. 


The writer is Maria Theresa Barney 
professor emeritus of philosophy at 
Denison University and past president 
Of the American Association for Chi- 
nese Studies. 
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by Maylon H. Hepp 34 


Despite its long silence, 

H.H. K’ung’s gift puts us 

in touch with important 
aspects of Chinese 
culture and thought 


bell was still there for our senior prom, 
with Elinor Bates’s class banner, “Forg- 
ing a New Century,” floating from a 
balcony and my classmate and future 
wife, Anne Woodbury, floating in my 
arms. Perhaps a decade later, when the 
plaster casts were removed from the 
sculpture court, Kuan-yin’s bell was 
relegated to its present neglected corner 
of the museum’s front porch. It is ironi- 
cal that, in such a way, the donor’s 
expressed view that “the bell I have 
secured 1s not suitable for indoor exhi- 
bition” was honored at last. 


The bell’s donor. Kuan-yin’s bell was 
given to the college by K’ung Hsiang-hsi 
(Kung Xiangx1), known in the West as 
H.H. K’ung. His ties with Oberlin ante- 
date his arrival as a student in January 
1903 (he graduated in 1906), for he had 
received eight years of early schooling 
from Oberlin missionaries in his native 
town of Taiku (Taigu), Shansi (Shanxi) 
province. Two recent accounts in these 
pages (MORE THAN THE NAME HAS CHANGED 
and LYDIA LORD DAvis, Autumn 1980) 
have retold the story of this Oberlin 
band and of its fate at the hands of the 
anti-foreign Boxers during the summer 
of 1900. Having returned home from his 


junior year at North China College near 


Peking (Being), K’ung had resolved to 
stay with the mission group throughout 
its clearly foreshadowed ordeal. Had he 
not been forcibly detained in his uncle’s 


house that final day of July, he would 
almost certainly have been a ninth Chi- 
nese convert to be slain along with our 
six Taiku missionaries. 

He had planned to enter Oberlin with 
his fellow-convert, Fei Chi-ho (Fei Jihe), 
in the fall of 1902, but a hassle with 
immigration authorities delayed their 
arrival until the second semester. Hsiang- 
hsi had hoped to contribute to his col- 
lege funds by doing odd jobs, but his 
student visa prohibited gainful employ- 
ment. Alice Moon Williams, widow of 
one of the Taiku martyrs, took him into 
her home on South Cedar, and a group 
of Oberlin property-holders agreed to 
underwrite his expenses. Luella Miner 
contributed all the royalties from her 
book, Two Heroes of Cathay (New 
York: Revell, 1903), to the support of 
the two heroes, K’ung and Fei. The 
book detailed their first two decades in 
China, their conversion to Christianity, 
and the tragic events of the summer of 
1900 in Shans. 

From Oberlin, our hero went to Yale 
for an M.A. in political economy. He 
then returned to Taiku to help organize 
and guide Ming Hsien (Mingxien), the 
Oberlin Shansi Memorial Academy. He 
served as principal for some years and 
later gave the school two buildings in 
memory of his parents and his parents- 
in-law. His interest in education con- 
tinued, and in 1937 he became chancel- 
lor of Yenching (Yanjing) University. 
Oberlin awarded himan LL.D. in 1926, 
and when the Kuomintang (Guomin- 
dong) set up a government in Nanking 
(Nanjing) a year or so later, he was 
named minister of industry, commerce 
and labor. It was during this period that 
he arranged the gift of Kuan-yin’s bell. 
In later years he served as minister of 
finance and as premier of the Republic 
of China, thus achieving a role in the 
government of his country to which his 
most illustrious ancestor, Confucius 
(Kungfuzi), had unsuccessfully aspired. 
As a high official of the Bank of China. 
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Kuan-yin’s bell as it stood in the sculpture court of Allen 
Art Museum during the ‘thirties. 


he spent his last years in retirement in 
New York, where he died in 1967 at the 
age of 86. 


Kuan-yin herself. Although to the learn- 
ed, Kuan-yin is not so much a goddess 
as a cosmic principle of enlightened 
compassion, it is in the former role that 
she appears in the devotional life of the 
folk. To them she is a loving and caring 
mother, always at hand to “heed the 
cries of the world” —for that is precisely 
what her full name, Kuan-shih-yin 
(Guanshiyin) means. 

To the erudite, Kuan-yin is the 
contemplation-form of an emanation of 
Bodhi. Bodhi, the cosmic principle of 
enlightenment, gives rise to a primary 
emanation, Amitabha, the Buddha of 
Infinite Light, and to a secondary one, 
Kuan-yin, the celestial Bodhisattva of 
Compassion. The adjective is intended 
to distinguish her from the merely human 
variety of bodhisattva, a saintly person 
who, having achieved enlightenment 
and being ready to enter Nirvana, com- 
passionately foregoes this longed-for 
opportunity and stays behind to help 
others achieve this state. By speaking of 
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Kuan-yin as a contemplation-form we 
remind ourselves of the difference be- 
tween the visualization or embodiment 
that we use in meditation and the reality 
of which this is only a useful symbol. 

Be all this as it may, to the folk of 
traditional China, Kuan-yin is a god- 
dess, a radiant being in flowing robes, 
often (as in our illustration) bearing on 
her headdress an image of Amitabha, 
holding in her left hand a vessel contain- 
ing sacred dew, the essence of wisdom 
and compassion, and in her right a wil- 
low branch with which to asperge her 
suppliants. She is frequently pictured 
standing upona lotus flower or (as here) 
surrounded by waves or rivulets remind- 
ing us of her watery home on the sacred 
isle of P’u-t’o Shan (Putoshan). In other 
representations she is accompanied by 
two young attendants, and instill others 
she holds an infant to her bosom and ts 
surrounded by young children. In all 
these visualizations, she is an embodi- 
ment of deep caring. 


Topography of her bell. Kuan-yin’s bell 
is cast in bronze and has a soft-green 
patina. Its surface is covered by more 
than 400 characters in low relief, 
arranged in bordered panels. To the top 


The bell in its present location on the Art Museum's porch. 


of its dome, the bell measures about 
four feet, and if we include the arching 
hanger above, it stands above five. Its 
mid-circumference is almost eight feet, 
and around its base it measures more 
than I]. It weighs something like 600 
pounds. In other words, it is a Big Bell. 
Such a bell is meant to be rung, not by 
an internal clapper, but by a horizontal 
beam externally mounted on ropes or 
chains, which is thrust against it. The 
sound of these temple bells, struck at 
vespers, stirred President Henry Chur- 
chill King on his visit to China in 1910. 
Dr. K’ung, knowing this, alluded to it in 
explaining his selection of sucha bell as 
an appropriate gift to his college. 

The sides of Kuan-yin’s bell are divided 
into quadrants by vertical strips bearing 
inscriptions in characters about two 
inches high. These quadrants are subdi- 
vided by a broad band running around 
the bell’s waist. Each vertical quadrant 
thus contains an upper panel (A) anda 
lower panel (B). Seven of these panels 
list the names of contributors to the 
casting of the belland sometimes further 
information. We shall refer to these 
seven as the donor panels. The remain- 
ing panel, an upper one, bears three 
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Kung Hsiang-hsi as a college student. 


large characters which name the place in 
which the bell hung. This panel estab- 
lishes the visual focus of the bell. We 
shall call its quadrant Quadrant |, and 
shall number the remaining quadrants 
proceeding in Chinese fashion from 
right to left around the bell. 

The dome above these panels is dom- 
inated by an overarching double dragon, 
centered on Quadrants | and 3. By call- 
ing it double, | mean that it has a head 
and front feet on both ends, so perhaps 
itis better described as two frontal half- 
dragons joined at the middle, a genetic 
and anatomical anomaly as acceptable 
to Chinese iconography as a mermaid 1s 
to us. The forefeet do not rest directly 
upon the dome, but like the lower jaws 
are supported on short cylinders. At the 
dome’s apex is a round hole about five 
inches across. It is probably intended to 
increase the bell’s resonance. On either 
side, at right angles to the axis of the 
dragon, are two low-relief bosses or 
discs. If they are meant to have more 
than decorative or functional value, 
they most likely represent the two cos- 
mic complements, Yin and Yang. 

Marking off the dome from the pan- 
els below is a decorative collar of pen- 
dant spades suggestive of stylized lotus 
petals. Their outlines are identical, but 
alternate spades are distinguished by a 
more ornamented internal design. This 
collar is set off from the upper panels by 
a narrow band of I-meanders. 

Separating the upper panels from the 
lower is a belt some six inches wide, 
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composed of several design elements. 
The top component is basically a T- 
meander, but the T’s are formed in a 
cursive manner suggestive of typical 
Chinese cloud motifs. Next come two 
narrow unadorned low-convex bands 
separated by a thinner median strip. 
The belt is completed by a bottom band 
of indeterminate components which 
echo in an abbreviated and sketchy 
manner the curves of the cloud-T’s 
above. This belt cuts through the verti- 
cal strips that divide the bell into 
quadrants, and thus separates the two 
inscriptions (upper and lower) on these 
strips. 

The skirt around the bottom of the 
bell is marked by eight downward scal- 
lops which, given the bell’s present 
unmounted state, serve as feet. Four of 
these are directly below the vertical 
strips, and four are centered under the 
panels. These scallops bear a motif 
which echoes, on a larger scale, the 
spade or lotus-leaf design on the collar. 
Within each spade is a trigram, an 
ancient symbol consisting of three 
horizontal bars, either straight-across 
or divided in the middle. The eight pos- 
sible arrangements or combinations of 
such ordered lines are presented. They 
are tied together by a leaf-and-tendril 
scroll running just below the lower pan- 
els. Invention of the trigrams is attri- 
buted to Fu Hsi (Fu X1), a legendary 
“early civilizer” of remote antiquity who 
is also credited with having taught peo- 
ple how to fish with nets and to domes- 
ticate animals. These trigrams may be 
interpreted in various ways, for exam- 
ple as representing basic phenomena of 
nature such as thunder, water, fire and 
wood, and as members of a family: 
mother, father, three sons and three 
daughters. If one trigram is placed above 
another, the resulting possible combi- 
nation result in 64 hexagrams, which 
provide the basis for the organization of 
the / Ching (Ying) or Book of Changes, 
a classic honored and claimed by both 
the Taoists and the Confucians. 

Since several features serve to empha- 
size Quadrant | as a visual focal point, 
let us noW concentrate on it. Looking at 
it head-on, we see at the top the arching 
back of the dragon descending to the 
head and the three-clawed feet standing 
on their columns. Below the bell’s collar 
is the place-name panel 1A. Unlike the 
other panels, it is bordered interiorly by 
a broad decorative band. The top border 
alternates a stylized shou (long life) 
character with an endless-knot motif, 


Kuan-yin. Rubbing (detail) of a stele 
in the Chi Lin temple, Western Hills, 
Peking. Ytian dynasty (1260-1368). 


also symbolizing longevity. Asa specifi- 
cally Buddhist symbol, the latter is 
interpreted as Buddha’s entrails. West- 
erners who find this repellent or gro- 
tesque may be helped by remembering 
Cromwell's reference to “the bowels of 
Christ.” The side borders of this panel 
contain a flower-and-lattice motif, and 
across the bottom lies a leaf-and-tendril 
scroll. Below the central belt is a donor 
panel (1B), and below that, a trigram. 
At the very bottom of this central scal- 
lop stands a low-relief solid disc, remi- 
niscent of the two on the dome. None of 
the other seven scallops has this feature. 
Visually, it serves to underline the cen- 
trality of Quadrant |. lconographically, 
it may be interpreted asa symbol of Tai 
Chi (Taiji), the Supreme Ultimate, the 
basic reality underlying and uniting all 
phenomena. 


Finding the one bell out of many. How 
was it that, of all the bells in China, it 
was Kuan-yin’s that came to Oberlin? A 
nations lead to 64 hexagrams, which 
provide the basis for the organization of 
dha; a more sophisticated Buddhist would 
view it as an inevitable karmic conse- 
quence; a traditional Confucian would 
regard it as Heaven's decree: a Taoist 
would recognize it as the spontaneous 
and natural exuberance of the Way. 
working itself out with no guide but its 
own self-so-ness. But from our more 
prosaic western point of view, the selec- 
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Dome of the bell beneath the overarching double dragon, 
showing apical hole and opposing circular bosses. 


tion of just this bell might seem largely a 
matter of chance. 

Dr. K’ung’s original intention had 
been to procure an old temple bell from 
his native province of Shansi. But the 
political and military situationin North 
China in the latter ’20’s made this 
impossible. In May 1927, K’ung wrote 
to President King that, instead, he was 
even then having a new bell specially 
cast in a Chinese foundry in Shanghai. 
When the bell was finished, he would 
ship it to Oberlin. We do not know what 
happened to this project, buta year later 
K’ung wrote to Dr. W.F. Bohn ’00, 
assistant to the president, that he had 
“after all” succeeded in getting a century- 
old bell from a temple in Hangchow. 
The bell, he said, had already been 
transported to Shanghai on its way to 
Hie UES. 

But even then it was not clear that 
Kuan-yin’s bell was destined to come to 
Oberlin. For when Dr. K’ung learned 
that Oberlin’s new president, Ernest 
Hatch Wilkins, was thinking of placing 
it in the Allen Art Museum, he had 
second thoughts. The large Hangchow 
bell, he wrote, was meant for use on the 
campus, to be rung on special occa- 
sions. It was not suitable for indoor 
exhibition, so should he perhaps look 
for a smaller one “for decorative pur- 
poses”? Such a bell would, indeed, be 
easier to ship, but “the tone would not 
be so resonant as the one that delighted 
the ears of President King when he last 
visited China.” Dr. Bohn hastened to 
reassure him that Oberlin wanted the 
kind of bell that President King had 
admired and that suitable provision 
would be made for erecting it on the 
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The collar of pendant spades with alternating internal 
designs. 


campus. In spite of these reassurances, 
it was not until the following spring that 
Kuan-yin’s bell was placed aboard the 
Dollar Line steamer ‘President Hayes,’ 
which sailed for New York on May 15, 
1929. After complex correspondence, 
the bell was admitted duty free and 
arrived in Oberlin via the Erie Railroad 
sometime that fall. On Oct. | it was 
announced that the bell had recently 
arrived on campus and had been placed 
on exhibition in the central gallery 
(sculpture court) of Allen Art Museum. 

It is intriguing to speculate about why 
this significant bell, surely a treasure to 
its temple, had become available for 
export. Did the suppressed economy of 
that troubled period require its sale to 
support the continued survival of its 
temple? Or did that temple no longer 
exist, having been destroyed during the 
T’ai-p’ing (Taiping) uprisings in Hang- 
chow in mid-century, which resulted in 
the destruction of many celebrated cen- 
ters of Buddhist devotion? We cannot 
say. 

Although the bell was promptly listed 
as an “acquisition by gift” in the cura- 
tor’s report for 1929-30, it was not 
accessioned by the Museum until 1933. 
This was, of course, Oberlin’s centen- 
nial year, and the bell has sometimes 
been referred to in later years as “a cen- 
tennial gift to the college.” The gift was 
actually made five years earlier, and | 
have found nothing in the extant cor- 
respondence between donor and college 
administrators that suggests that either 
party viewed the gift in this light. The 
most likely explanation of the delay in 
accessioning is that, until this time, 


other plans for the bell’s housing, more 
in keeping with the donor’s wishes, were 
still under consideration. 


The inscriptions. The more than 400 
characters on the bell are, with two 
exceptions, written in k ai shu (kaishu), 
a standard style going back 2,000 years 
and still regularly used for printed works 
and formal writing. The exceptions, 
somewhat surprising in this context, are 
written in the abbreviated and more 
cursive style used for informal -corre- 
spondence and note-taking. 

The characters occur in three differ- 
ent sizes, distinguishing their respective 
subject-matter. The three largest char- 
acters, about four inches tall, occur on 
the central place-name panel | A. Medium- 
sized characters, roughly two inches 
high, are used for the two inscriptions 
with specifically Buddhist religious con- 
tent. These appear on the vertical strips 
separating the panels and dividing the 
bell into quadrants. Smaller characters, 
about an inch in size, are used through- 
out the remaining seven panels to list 
the names of contributors and to give 
further information. 

Of the three large characters in Panel 
1A, the first two (reading from right to 
left) mean “Great Compassion.” This 
expression immediately and uniquely 
associates the bell with Kuan-yin. The 
third character is a rather general term, 
often translated “pavilion.” Here it prob- 
ably refers to the tower or similar struc- 
ture in which the bell hung within its 
temple compound in Hangchow. 

Each of the four vertical strips, as we 
saw earlier, is divided into an upper 
segment (A) and a lower one (B) by the 
belt running around the bell’s waist. Each 
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One of the eight trigrams on the lower skirt of the bell. This 
one means wood/ wind, the gentle, the penetrating and 
eldest daughter. 


of the upper strips bears four charac- 

ters, together constituting a 16-character 

inscription which reads around the bell 

from right to left. It may be translated: 

MAY THE NATION’S FOUNDATIONS BE 
FOREVER FIRM, 

THE PEOPLE’S ENDEAVORS PROSPER 
GREATLY, 

BUDDHISM WAX DAILY MORE BRILLIANT, 

AND THE WHEEL OF THE LAW ALWAYS TURN. 


The word here translated “Law” points 
to a central Buddhist concept. In this 
context it means not a legalistic struc- 
ture but the whole of Buddhist teaching 
and doctrine. The continued turning of 
the Wheel of the Law, the continued 
teaching and appropriation of these 
basic truths about life and reality, will 
crush illusion and error and lead to the 
enlightenment of increasing numbers of 
seeking and suffering beings. 

The four lines of the lower inscription 
(B) each contain five characters and 
may be translated: 


IF PEOPLE WISH ULTIMATE KNOWLEDGE 

LET THEM KNOW THAT THE THREE WORLDS 
ARE NOTHING BUT BUDDHA. 

PET Ev GONTEM PieAiEsREEeN AGU REO lr 
THE REALM OF THE LAW 

AND UNDERSTAND THAT EVERYTHING IS A 
CREATION OF MIND. 


The three worlds (or “ages”) are past, 
present, and future. The assertion that 
these are nothing but Buddha formulates 
the claim that the Buddha-nature 1s the 
ultimate reality. In western philosophi- 
cal terminology, the view expresses both 
an epistemological and a metaphysical 
idealism, summed up in the final asser- 
tion that everything is a creation of 
mind. This inscription echoes impor- 
tant and recurring passages in the Bud- 
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dhist sutras, and sets forth inexquisitely 
condensed form some central Buddhist 
teachings. 

We turn now to the content of the 
remaining seven panels. Panel 2A, 
immediately to the left of the place- 
name panel, 1s one of the most interest- 
ing and informative ones. Its first (right- 
hand) column gives us the date: “Tao 
Kuang (Dao Guang), I5th year, winter 
month, auspicious day.” The Ching 
emperor, Hstian Tsung Ch’eng (Xuan 
Zong Cheng), ascended the throne in 
1821, and named his reign Tao Kuang, 
“Light of the Way.” The I5th year of 
this reign-period was 1835. Thus an 
Oberlin legend that the bell was cast in 
the year of the college’s founding is in 
error. None of the earliest documents 
makes this claim. The “winter month” 
mentioned in our inscription is the I Ith 
month of the Chinese lunar calendar. It 
contains 29 or 30 days, and may beginas 
early as the last week of November or as 
late as the third week of December. We 
cannot pinpoint the “auspicious day” 
(of our bell’s scheduled casting? or dedi- 
cation?) and may suspect that this had 
not been determined at the time the 
bell’s mold was being engraved. 

The second column of Panel 2A (pro- 
ceeding in standard Chinese fashion 
from right to left and reading from top 
to bottom) begins “Great Compassion 
Pavilion.” Then, continuing on to the 
third column, “The monk Hsti-fan 
(Xufan) piously solicited contributions 
from benefactors everywhere.” The word 
translated “benefactors” is a mildly 
honorific title applied to those who 
further Buddhism by contributions or 
acts of charity. The prosaic “everywhere” 


The place-name panel, “Great Compassion Pavilion,” with 
internal border described in the text. 


reads in Chinese, “from the ten direc- 
tions,” that is, the four cardinal points, 
the four points in between, and above 
and below. 

The rest of this panel contains the 
names of the chief donors. and the 
amount which each contributed. All 


‘amounts are expressed, not in Chinese 


currency, but in terms of “foreign large 
dollars: Thesé:-are) thes Mexicani(or 
“Spanish”) silver coins that during this 
period were widely used in foreign trade 
along the China Coast and, as our 
inscription testifies, also in some domes- 
tic transactions. China was at this time 
experiencing a silver shortage, and 
export of silver bullion had been pro- 
scribed three years before our bell was 
cast. 

The person who gave the highest 
amount, $20, was one Mrs. Fu, née Lu. 
She is understandably named first, and 
the other principal benefactors are 
named in the descending order of their 
contributions. Of the 12 major sub- 
scribers, eight are married women, listed 
by both married and maiden name. 
(Among the remaining contributors, the 
proportion of married women is about 
one third.) 

Each of the contributors named on 
the remaining panels gave either $1 or 
$2. These donors are grouped by 
amount given, but not in descending 
order. The prime consideration seemed 
to be fitting names into available space 
on the panels. We still have poignant 
evidence of the problems faced by the 
engraver of the mold from which the 
bell was cast. Although most panels end 
with the statement, “Each of the above 
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contributed x dollars,” in one case (Panel 
4A) he had to divide the panel between 
those who had given two dollars and 
those who had given one. In another 
case (Panel 3A), owing to an uneven 
number of names, he had to compress 
his usual statement about the amount 
given, so that eight characters are 
crowded into the space normally occu- 
pied by four. 

Summarizing these lists, we find that 
65 subscribers gave $2 and that 234 gave 
$1. Including the contributors of $3 or 
more, the total amount comes to 436 
Mexican dollars. It is difficult to deter- 
mine what this means in terms of our 
current inflated American dollar, but 
the contributions were no doubt sub- 
stantial for their time and place, and 
testify to the affluence of the Buddhist 
community in Hangchow, long an im- 
portant center of the Buddhist faith. 

Following the usual statement of the 
amount contributed by “each of the 
above,” Panel 4Bcontainsa line of great 
interest. It reads: “Hangchow, within 
the Wu-lin Gate. Made by Yen Chin-t’a1 
(Yan Jintai).”” Wu-lin is the name of a 
mountain west of the city, and it seems 
safe to assume that the gate in the city- 
wall, within which our foundry was 
located, was a western one. We may 
note that the prominence of this moun- 
tain led in ancient times (Han dynasty) 
to the use of its name for Hangchow 
itself. The present name goes back to 
606, when Yang Suo built the first city 
walls of “the city across the river.” 


The silent bell. In 1958, the 50th anni- 
versary of the Oberlin Shansi Memorial 
Association, former Shansi rep Sam 
Wilson 23 observed that although folk 
wisdom once urged that children should 
be seen but not heard, no one had ever 
claimed this of a bell. In Berkeleyan 
fashion, one might argue that the very 
being of a bell consists in its being 
heard. But Kuan-yin’s bell has stood 
silent in Oberlin for more than half a 
century. Tucked away in the southwest 
corner of the front porch of Allen 
Museum, it scarcely exists in the minds 
of the community. Anarticle in the Ely- 
ria Chronicle-Telegram for July 23, 
1961 was appropriately headed, “Tem- 
ple Bell Ignored at Allen Art Museum.” 
When the reporter inquired about the 


Kuan-vin's bell may have looked somewhat 
like this when mounted in the Great 
Compassion Pavilion a century ago. 
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bell, the assistant curator told him, 
“This is the first time I’ve been asked for 
information about it.” More recently, 
the chief security officer at the Museum 
produced from his file a brief statement 
about the bell but said that he seldom 
had occasion to share it. Visitors to 
Allen may glance at the bell as they 
approach the main entrance, and a few 
may even walk along the front porch to 
look at it more closely. but there is no 
identifying or explanatory label, and 
unless the visitor reads Chinese, he will 
leave none the wiser. 

Over the half century, various attempts 
have been made to liberate Kuan-yin so 
that she may speak to the Oberlin com- 
munity. In the late ’20’s when she had 
not yet arrived on campus, a college 
administrator wrote hopefully of mount- 
ing her bell on the campus adjacent to “a 
really beautiful small Chinese building 
as the headquarters of our Shansi Asso- 
ciation, to contain a permanent exhibit 
of Chinese objects of art.” Dr. K’ung 
responded warmly to this suggestion, 
offering to contribute two or three 
thousand dollars in gold to get the pro- 
ject started. The 1932 Hi-O-Hi pre- 
sented an architect’s sketch of just such 
a building, explaining that it would serve 
as “the center in Oberlin of Oberlin’s 


relations with China.” | he area between 
Allen Museum and Hall Auditorium 
was the intended site, with the building 
set back from the street to provide room 
for a formal Chinese garden. A pagoda 
would be built nearby to house Kuan- 
yin’s bell. Nothing came of this project, 
nor of other proposals made since then 
for mounting the bell. Sam Wilson tried 
unsuccessfully to revive the issue in 
1958. Recalling the sound of temple 
bells ringing at vespers during his own 
days at Ming Hsien, he suggested — 
among other possibilities—erecting near 
the Memorial Arch a small open-sided 
pavilion in which the bell could be 
mounted and rung in the traditional 
manner. The administration, wise to the 
ways of students, foresaw that a bell so 
housed would be ringing not only as 
“twilight falls over elms and ivied walls” 
but also during unpredictable hours of 
the day and night. Wilson’s proposal 
was killed by suggesting that a commit- 
tee be appointed to pursue the matter. 
So Kuan-yin stands silent in an alien 
land, infrequently noticed and seldom 
invoked. If you strike her bell, it emits 
onlyadulland muffled clunk. Butif you 
listen very closely, it may speak to you 
of a grateful Chinese alumnus and of a 
goddess who heeds the cries of the world. 


Alumni 


Association 
news 


committee of the Alumni Board was 

held March 12-13. Primarily the 
business arm of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, the executive committee consists 
of the officers and committee chairper- 
sons. It meets twice a year inaddition to 
the annual meeting of all board members 
and is authorized to act for the full 
board. 

Those who attended included Robert 
Rotberg °55, president; Jean Forsythe 
Dye °38, president-elect; Ruth Oltman 
°34, past president; Clayton Miller °30, 
treasurer; Linda Chiswick °76, career 
counseling advisory committee; Jeff 
Kilmer °63, club executive committee; 
Dick Page °59, campus affairs commit- 
tee; Bob Plows 69, admissions advisory 
committee. Jane Edwards Harley °38 
and Eileen Tate Cline 56 were unable to 
attend. 

The most important piece of business 
decided by the committee was the ap- 
pointment of an Alumni Association 
representative to the presidential search 
committee, which will recommend a 
successor to President Emil Danenberg. 
Two names were put in nomination: 
President Rotberg and Frances Kaplan 
Grossman ’61, former president of the 
Alumni Association. She also served as 
chair of the campus affairs committee 
and was president during the survey of 
alumni opinions about Oberlin. Gross- 
man was elected by secret ballot and has 
already begun her service on the search 
committee. Alumni can be sure that she 
will bring clear thinking, independent 
thought, and open mindedness to the 
search process, attributes she exhibited 
in her term as president of the Associa- 
tion. Anyone who wishes to communi- 
cate with Fran concerning the search 
can write to her at her home address: 61 
Huntington St., Newton, MA 02158. 

In order to express its appreciation 
and affection, the executive committee 


T he winter meeting of the executive 
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by Midge Brittingham ‘60 


voted to solicit present and former 
Alumni Board members for contribu- 
tions to a fund which would purchase a 
substantial gift to the library in memory 
of President Danenberg. Surplus monies 
from the Alumni Association 1981-82 
budget will be added to the fund. 

Consecutive terms of service on the 
board were discussed, but the commit- 
tee decided to retain the current practice 
of requiring a two-year lapse before a 
retiring board member is eligible for re- 
election or reappointment. Alumni are 
urged to give some thought to the nom- 
inations section of the ballot that ap- 
peared in the Spring 1982 Magazine and 
to help the nominations committee of 
the Board come up with names of peo- 
ple who would be willing and interested 
in serving Oberlin by standing for elec- 
tion to the Alumni Board. 

One of the on-going projects of the 
Board, the feasibility of Oberlin College 
becoming an Elderhostel site, will be 
further investigated by Ruth Oltman. 
Jean Dye will continue to explore Ses- 
quicentennial projects with the aid of 
her subcommittee: Gertrude Jacob °29, 
Paul Arnold *40 and Jane Edwards Har- 
ley 38. Alumni with ideas or projects to 
suggest should contact Jean through the 
Alumni Office. 

Two new appointments were ratified: 
Marvin Prevost *78 will join the board 
in July as new member of the class 


executive committee. Debbie Gray °72 
will be retiring. Doug Maass °66 will 
chair the admissions advisory commit- 
tee, replacing Bob Plows who will be- 
come president-elect in July. Roger 
Meyer °54 was appointed chair of the 
campus affairs committee and Ellen 
Chances °67 chair of extended educa- 
tion. All four will begin terms on the 
executive committee in July. 

An area of discussion that occupied 
much of the meeting was an April 23 
workshop onalumni mobilization. Ideas 
which resulted will be reported in the 
autumn issue. 

The campus affairs committee of the 
Alumni Board, chaired by Richard Page 
"59, met during the same weekend so 


that both committees could hear Acting 


President James Powell discuss some of 
the problems facing Oberlin in the ’80’s. 
Discussion centered on ways that alumni 
can help in the areas of public relations 
and admissions. Members of the cam- 
pus affairs committee include Karen 
Rosenberg ’73, Lois Goodenough Peter- 
son ’37, Carroll Shaw ’28, Roger Meyer 
"54, Mary Kay Bonsteel Tachau °48 
and Lillie Johnson °7S. 


Winter Term report 


“I feel that this past Winter Term, my 
last one before graduating, was the most 
successful and educational of those | 
have done. I credit this to the fact that it 
got me out of a purely academic setting 
into a working one and helped to ease 
my mind about my impending gradua- 
tion and the launch into the real job 
world. From my own excellent expe- 
rience, | would suggest that each student 
should participate in at least one alumni- 
sponsored internship before graduating. 
I gained far more than I ever could have 
being on campus for that one month, 
not only because of the actual internship 
itself but also because I had to deal with 
being on my own without my traditional 
Support systems.” 

This is a comment from a student 
who participated in the 1982 alumni- 
directed Winter Term internship pro- 
gram, but it could have been written by 
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almost any of the 93 students who took 
part. Undergraduates consistently report 
that their off-campus, alumni-directed 
Winter Term internships are among 
their most valuable Oberlin experiences. 

One student this year told us that his 
project transformed him from a shy 
introvert to a person who can talk to 
everybody. Another who has been some- 
what intimidated by her fellow students 
has learned to value herself and the 
expertise that her project has given her. 
Others have begun seriously consider- 
ing careers they had previously ruled 
out, or have been confirmed in their 
career choices. We have just heard from 
one student who, on the strength of his 
Winter Term experience, has left school 
and is beginning life as an artist. This is 
not the sort of personal decision that we 
encourage, but he seems happy with his 
discoveries. 

The program is not without prob- 
lems. In spite of our admonitions, a few 
students accept internships and then fail 
to turn up, and a larger number express 
interest and don't follow through. Many 
alumni make their offers early, hoping 
forimmediate applications. Others make 
offers at the very end of the semester. 
But by and large, students and alumni 
agree that this opportunity for working 
together across the Oberlin generations 
is both exciting and helpful. 

Is this a program you would enjoy 
participating in? If your career or 
employer is one that has internships, 
training or entry-level jobs, or oppor- 
tunities for a student to observe infor- 
mally and work under supervision, you 
may well be an ideal Winter Term 
alumni director. 

A number of excellent internships 
were offered this year in law, psychiatry, 
social work, and scientific research of 
various kinds. But here is a sample of 
other projects that will illustrate the 
range and creativity of alumni-directed 
projects. , 

Ellen Simon ’72 offered three intern- 
ships in different. aspects of theater 
management. Wendy Lim ’79 provided 
radio programming experience for a 
student interested in Asian-American 
issues. Mary Witt ’79 and Rick Ruggles 
78 gave three students experience in 
technical writing about and designing 
and building solar energy units. One 
student worked with Robert Slugg °79 
at the Cleveland Clinic on a neuro- 
surgery internship. Dan Lloyd ’75 super- 
vised four students in doing research for 
his dissertation combining philosophy, 
psychology and art history. And Brad 
and Frances Cressey Seashole’s ’55/’55 
daughter, Laura, spent a month at the 
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headquarters of the National Federa- 
tion of the Blind, learning about howa 
minority can bring about social change. 

We encourage parents of current stu- 
dents to consider this program also. 
Some Winter Term sponsors are in a 
position to offer housing with the pro- 


ject, but this is not a necessary part of 


the program. Other alumni and parents 
find that though they cannot offer a 
project, they do have a spare room that 
they can contribute to this valuable 
program. If providing either a Winter 
Term project or housing interests you, 
or if you would like more information, 
fill out the coupon in the Winter Term 
ad elsewhere in this issue and send it to 
the Alumni Office. 


ASOC visitors 


Frank Toker 66 MA, associate profes- 
sor of the department of fine arts at the 
University of Pittsburgh, gave a public 
lectures Febsrli ton thextopicay Public 
Face, Private Face: City-Planning in 
Medieval Siena.” His visit was spon- 
sored by the art department. 

“The Ordination of Women in the 
Catholic Church” was the subject chosen 
by Jean Alvarez °66 to demonstrate a 
model for organizational analysis which 
she works with asa consultant in Cleve- 
land to educational and religious organ- 
izations. Alvarez spoke Feb. 26 as part 
of the Women’s Studies “Sandwich 
Seminar” noontime series. 

A performance and lecture demon- 
stration by the Elizabethan Trio Feb. 26 
featured songs, harpsichord selections 
and readings. AnnaCarol Kingdon Dud- 
ley “52 appeared as soprano. The trio 
was sponsored by the Conservatory 
with partial support from ASOC funds. 

On March 29, Paul Welch’77, gradu- 
ate student in archeology at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, spoke on “Recent 
Archeological Research on Prehistoric 


Joan Tronto 74 


Chiefdoms of the Southeastern U.S.” 
His visit was sponsored by the sociolo- 
gy/anthropology department with 
arrangements made by Prof. Linda 
Taranik-Grimm. 

The green Calendar of Weekly Events 
always gets longer in April, and this 
spring was no exception. Three ASOC 
visitors helped swell the list of events. 
Joan Tronto °74 of the department of 
gov rnment and legal studies at Bow- 
doin gave a lecture on “Women in Poli- 
tics: A Feminist Political Strategy” April 
22. ECHO, the environmental coopera- 
tive house of Oberlin, a student organi- 
zation, invited Michael Bobker *73 and 
Susan Wefald °79 to conduct a solar 
energy workshop, using Thurston dor- 
mitory as a model. Michael and Susan 
also gave a presentation on energy pol- 
icy and energy careers in communities. 


1982-83 fellowship winners 


Twelve alumnae and two alumni have 
won Oberlin alumni fellowships for 
1982-83. The awards total $25,950 and 
come from five separate funds for Ober- 
lin graduates: the Henry J. Haskell Fel- 
lowship, the Gilchrist-Potter Prize, the 
M. Woods Lauer Memorial Fund, the 
Aelioian Fund and the Adelia A. Field 
Johnston Fellowship for women. 
There were three awards, totaling 
$6,000, from the Aelioian Fund, which 


Jean Alvarez 66 and Barbara 
Bowman Pierce 66, assistant director 
of the Alumni Association. 
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is offered only to women and 1s avail- 
able every other year. There will be no 
award from this fund for 1983-84. Three 
awards, totaling $7,000, came from the 
Johnston fund. There were seven awards 
from the Haskell Fund, totaling $10,300. 
There was one $1,800 award from the 
Gilchrist-Potter fund, which is offered 
only to women. The Woods Lauer 
award, open to men and women, pro- 
vided one award of $850. There were no 
awards this year from the Dipman 
Scholarship Fund, which is offered 
annually to men or women enrolled ina 
course of study in journalism at an 
accredited college or university. 

Usually the grants are used for study 
during the regular academic year. In 
special cases, however, they can be 
made available for summer study. Pref- 
erence is given to applicants who gradu- 
ated two or more years prior to applying 
for the fellowships. 

Full information and application 
forms are available from the office of 
Career Development and Placement, 
Peters Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. Com- 
pleted applications must be submitted 
by Feb. 15 of the year for which support 
is sought. 

Recipients of awards for 1982-83 and 
their projects are: Lauren Berlant’79, to 
take a semester off from teaching and 
work on her dissertation. She will study 
the Welty papers in MississippI1. 

Sarah Cohen °79 will complete the 
second year of her doctoral program at 
Yale in the history of art. 

Nicola Courtright °76 will continue 
dissertation research in Rome and begin 
her thesis on “Paul Bril’s Frescoes.” 

Anita De Angelis ’77 will use her 
award toward her tuition in the third 
and final year toward the doctor of 
nursing program at the Frances Payne 
Bolton School of Nursing. 

Lynn Egan ’78 will use her award for 
the first year of study in a program to 
train practitioners in the field of profes- 
sional clinical psychology. 

Camilla Haase ’71 will complete her 
doctoral dissertation on the relationship 
of Ezra Pound and Ford Madox Ford. 

Ellen Hammond ’77 will study at the 
Inter-University Center in Tokyo to 
achieve the fluency in Japanese lan- 
guage that is needed for a career as an 
East Asian bibliographer. 

Linda Decelles Otten’74, a third year 
Ph.D. student, will work on her disserta- 
tion. 

Elizabeth Schmidt °77 will pursue 
graduate studies in African history 
(Ph.D. program) and obtain a certifi- 
cate in African studies from Ll. Wis- 
consin. 
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Marta Schworn’8’1 wil study music in 
the Netherlands to compare and ex- 
change information with Dutch musi- 
clans in terms of present clarinet meth- 
ods, performance practices, styles, 
equipment and literature. 

Helene Weil 62 will attend the Franz 
Schubert Institute in Baden bei Wein, 
Austria, as a performing participant 
(not auditor) for six weeks of intensive 
study of the German Lied (to benefit the 
teaching and singing aspects of her 
profession). 

Mary Wilson ’72 will complete her 
dissertation from Oxford University on 
“King Abdullah of Jordan: A Political 
Biography.” 


Steven Katz ’74 will make a study of 


urban social movements inthe U.S. and 
West Germany (Ph.D.). 

Eric Santner ’77 will travel to Ger- 
many to visit several scholars pursuant 
to Ph.D. dissertation research. 


Career conference 


Erwin N. Griswold ’25, senior partner in 
the law firm of Jones, Day, Reavis & 
Pogue, honorary trustee of Oberlin Col- 
lege, former U.S. solicitor general and 
former dean of the Harvard Law School, 
was the keynote speaker at career con- 
ference on “Law and Law Related Pro- 
fessions” at Oberlin March 6. 

Twenty specialists in the law took 
part in the conference events, all of 
which were free and were held in Wilder 
Hall. Griswold was one of 12 alumni 
participating in the conference. 

A panel discussion on “The Law 
Tomorrow: Prospects and Pitfalls” was 
chaired by James L. Walsh, J.D., pro- 


Erwin Griswold '25 


fessor of sociology and anthropology. It 
included Lee Fisher ’73, an attorney for 
Hahn, Loeser, Freedheim, Dean and 
Wellman; Willa Hemmons, an attorney 
who teaches criminal justice at Cleve- 
land State University; James Meeks ’60, 
dean of the Ohio State College of Law, 
and William Robinson ’63, director of 
Lawyers’ Committee for Civil Rights 
Under Law. 

Individual workshops were held on 
such topics as “Law School Today and 
Tomorrow,” “Women in the Law,” “The 
Washington Scene” and “Living Out 
Ideals in the School of Hard Knocks.” 

Other alumni participating in the 
conference were: Denise Cameron ’75, 
assistant prosecuting attorney in Cuya- 
hoga County, Ohio; Diana Haines ’77, 
assistant director of personnel at Ober- 
lin; Edward Hatfield ’72, commissioner 
of the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service; Mark Holbert ’74, attor- 
ney in the Office of the Solicitor, U.S. 
Department of Labor; Alan Houseman 
75, director of the Center for Law and 
Social Policy; William Perlik °48, part- 
ner in the D.C. law firm of Wilmer, 
Cutler and Pickering and trustee of the 
College and adjunct professor of govern- 


‘ment at Oberlin; Kenneth Reisenfeld 


75, attorney with White and Case with 
special interest in international law, and 
William Samuel ’78, lobbyist for the 
National Treasury Employees Union. 


Club news 


Baltimore: Daphne Neal ’78, former 
class trustee, and Aaron Levin 68 or- 
ganized a pot-lock supper at the home 
of Donald ’50 and Nana (Bragg ’48) Hen- 
derson May 2. Inaddition to good food 
and good talk, there was discussion 
about ways that area alumni can work 
together to support the College. Summer 
and fall activities were also discussed. 


Chicago: Robert Rotberg’55, professor 
of African politics and history at M.L.T. 
and president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, spoke March 28 on “Conflict in 
Southern Africa.” Jessica Berger °80 
was coordinator. 

The club reserved space May | at the 
Lake Shore Club for tennis, racquet- 
ball, squash, swimming, running track, 
saunas and whirlpools, refreshments 
and a cash bar. 

In an effort to duplicate the New 
York Club’s use of the Brown Club 
facilities, Chicago area alumni are try- 
ing to find a “permanent home” for theit 
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activities. Jessica Berger is asking for 
reaction and input from other members. 
Call her at 312/549-7049. 

The club will be selling at cost Oberlin 
T-shirts and decals at various club events 
in an effort to make Oberlin more vis- 
ible in the Windy City. 


Detroit: Lawrence Schiller ’69 and 
Danette DiBiasio Wineberg ’68 recently 
became acquainted and associated in 
the practice of law with Smith, Hirsch, 
Brody and Weingarden. When inquir- 
ing about joining the Detroit alumni 
club, they found the club had been inac- 
tive. So they decided to start up activi- 
ties by inviting Acting President James 
L. Powell to address area alumni at a 
luncheon at the University Club May S. 
Alumni who are interested in helping 
Danette and Lawrence organize other 
events can call them at 874-4600 (day- 
time). 


Erie, Pa.: On April 16 at Wayside Unit- 
ed Presbyterian Church, Gene Carr 82 
and Tim Mikesell ’83 from the Music 
From Oberlin Chamber Ensemble pres- 
ented a program of cello and piano 
music. Both had performed in Erie in 
October 1980 on the first tour of the 
Music from Oberlin group. Bill Saint 
42 made arrangements for both visits. 


Grand Rapids: When Natalie Hinderas 
46 performed the Schumann Concerto 
in A minor for piano and orchestra with 
the Grand Rapids Symphony Orchestra 
in March, the symphony opened its 
evening rehearsal to alumni. Following 
the rehearsal, Natalie met with alumni 
ata reception arranged by Nancy Becker 
Johnson’70 and Betsy Greensmith Dole 
eye 


North Carolina: Acting President Powell 
spoke ata dinner April | at the Colonial 
Innat Hillsborough. Arrangements were 
made by Stan and Alice Roosa Bennett, 
both °32. 


San Francisco: Since San Francisco is 
on the way to China, at least if you’re 
starting from Oberlin, and since the wri- 
ter was leaving from San Francisco for 
China with 35 other Oberlinians, she 
met with a small group of Bay area 
alumni to see if there was interest in 
alumni activities. Harriette Treloar ’72 
hosted the meeting. As a result of the 
enthusiasm at that meeting, plans were 
made to gather area alumni for a 
Hawaiian luau buffet at Lehr’s Green- 
house in San Francisco for dinner with 
Acting President Powell on Thursday, 
May 6. Alumni interested in helping 
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plan future activities should. contact 
Peter Garst ’74, 346 Chiquita Ave., 
Mountain View, CA 94041. 


Suncoast: Acting President Powell met 
with St. Petersburg area alumni for lun- 
cheon April 3. President of the Sun- 
coast club, David Claypool ’79, made 
arrangements. 


Washington, D.C.: On April 22, Marcia 
Goldberg ’73 M.A., art historian and 
research associate at the Oberlin Col- 
lege Archives, gave a presentation in 
Post Hall on the Mt. Vernon College 
campus on “Art at Oberlin: The First 80 
Years.” Steve Goldstein ’72 organized 
the event. 

The Washington Bach Consort, de- 
voted to the study and performance of 
Bach’s complete works and consisting 
of a 40-member chorus and orchestra of 
professional Washington-area musi- 
cians, performed Cantatas 104 and 71, 
Concerto for Two Harpsichords in C 
Minor and Solo Cello Suite No. IV 
April 25 at Church of the Epiphany. 
Area alumni were invited to attend. A 
reception followed the program. Ardie 
Bausenbach ’72 was coordinator. 

Plans are underway for the second 
annual Shenandoah River white water 
raft trip. Hoping for higher water this 
year because it was being held a month 
earlier, the group planned to gather 
May I5 at Harpers Ferry, W.Va., to 
make the 4-42 hour trip down river. 
David Riggs ’73 handled reservations. 
In addition to the 6-8 person rafts used 
last year, reservations were also being 
taken for the two-person “white water 
duckie,” described as “amazingly stable, 
highly maneuverable, and great fun.” 

Former Shansi reps and all others 
with Shansi connections in the D.C. 
area were invited to an informal social 
gathering May 16 that was being planned 
by Bea Camp ’72 (former Thailand rep). 


Wilmington, Del.: The Delaware Ober- 
lin Alumni Club sponsored a piano recit- 
al April 6 in the auditorium of the Wil- 
mington Music School. Tim Shafer ’82, 
the winner of the Conservatory’s first 
annual Piano Honors Competition, gave 
an exciting performance of the works of 
Mozart and Liszt. A reception followed 
the concert. 

Karen Gebhart Flint 64, member of 
the Oberlin board of trustees, invited 
area alumni to her new home in Centre- 
ville April 16 to acquaint them with 
what’s happening on campus. The 
evening consisted of dessert, Karen’s 
talk, and music by Karen and by Ray 
Urwin 72. 


1981 Directory errata 

P. 4: Adelman, Pamela Williams: r. Bel- 
mont, MA 02178, not Lexington 02173. 

P. 41: Bennett, Bruce: r. Worthington, OH, 
not Columbus. 

P. 50: Insert Blanchard, Helen Yockey 
(Turner); °48; r. 53 Collingwood Drive, 
Yarmouthport, MA 02675. 

P. 99: Churukian, Carol Jerjisian; "56 BME 
from Oberlin. Other listings are correct. 

P. 175: Ferreira, Julia; r. Lake Oswego, not 
Lake Grove. Husband’s name is Richard, 
not Ricard. 

P. 188: Frank, Gerald; r. Port Charlotte, FL, 
not Punta Gorda. 

P. 257: Hiiakaikapoliopele is William 
Kaina’s middle name. This listing should be 
on page 299. 

P. 293: Jollev, Shirley: r. Landon, WY, not 
Ethete. 

P. 324: Kruger, Natalie: r. Columbus, GA, 
not Beallwood. 

P. 356: Lowe, Lewis: ’29 MA, not ’59. 

P. 386: McKnight, John; r. Silver City, NM, 
not Gila Hotsprings. 

P. 400: Milner; office zip code: 20877; office 
phone: 948-4680 ext. 64; home zip code: 
20879; home phone: 963-7254. 

P. 413: Mulchy, Elizabeth; r. Malvern, AR, 
not Jones Mills. 

P. 432: Ordal, Carol Christensen; delete 
(George); r. Urbana, IL, not Champaign. 
P. 439: Parke, Mrs. Marion;r. Jekyll Island, 
GA, not Arco. 

P. 439: Parker, John; ’°51 MEd, not’57;r. St. 
Louis, MO, not Olive. 

P. 487: Rogers, Donald; r. Urbana, IL, not 
Champaign. 

P. 489: Rorick, Evelyn; r. Waite Hill, not 
Willowick. 

P. 546: Soller, Theodore; r. Flagstaff, AZ, 
not Bellemont. 

P. 552: Stafford, Sally; research chemist, not 
SCOCtOLes 

P. 644: Insert Yockey, Helen (Peggy) 48 (see 
Blanchard). 

P. 651: Soller, Theodore, delete from Belle- 
mont. 

P. 652: Soller, Theodore, add to Flagstaff. 
P. 653: Mulchy, Elizabeth, delete from Jones 
Mill. 

P. 654: Mulchy, Elizabeth Fretz 29; insert in 
Arkansas under Malvern. 

P. 683: The persons listed under Punta 
Gorda should be listed under Port Charlotte. 
P. 684: Parke, Mrs. Marion Robinson °39, 
lives in Jekyll Island (Page 685) with her 
husband, James *41, not in Arco. 

P. 685: Kruger, Natalie lives in Columbus, 
Ga., not Beallwood. 

P. 686: Rev. William H. Kaina °63 (Hono- 
lulu) not Hiiakaikapoliopele. 

P. 687: Churukian, Carol (Bloomington) 
56, NOL ot: 

P. 687: Champaign, change Carol Ordal’s 
class to °58 and move her to Urbana. 

P. 687: Champaign, move Donald Rogers to 
Urbana. 


continued on page 64 
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You are 
my 
sunshine 


I can feel its warmth. Why can’t | 

better use its energy? 

Whenever I complained about a mys- 
terious drain on my electric meter, Wis- 
consin Electric told me it was my elec- 
tric water heater. I decided to do some- 
thing about it, to get a smaller tank, to 
get a more efficient electric heater, ora 
gas heater, or...a solar heater. Solar. 
That idea stuck in my mind. 

I didn’t investigate different types of 
solar heaters or look around for bar- 
gains. Instead I consulted a respected 
scientist, who suggested I contact the 
company most experienced in the solar 
business in this area. 

Billy, their solar expert, came to my 
house to give me an estimate. He told 
me that a family of five would need 
three solar panels on the roof; the pipes 
coming through the attic could run 
down our laundry chute, thus keeping 
down installation costs. We’d have an 
electric back-up heater since we could 
expect only 50 or 60 percent of our 
water to be solar heated over the year. 

I was hesitant to put anything on our 
roof. The roof had never leaked, and | 
didn’t want it to start. No problem, Billy 
assured me, the holes for the pipes would 
be small and reliably sealed and guaran- 
teed leakproof. 

The cost was high, $3,000, but I 
would get half of it back from the 
government in tax credits and rebates, 
and the lower electric bills would make 
the pay-back period short. 


[': a little angry when the sun shines. 


I spoke to some of Billy’s satisfied cus- 
tomers who already had their water 
warmed by the sun, and I read the flyers 
Billy gave me, running my eyes over the 
dull diagrams without really under- 
standing the implications. 

Soon after, the contract arrived in the 
mail. It lay on my desk for weeks, wait- 
ing for me to gather the nerve to sign. It 


The writer’s maiden name was Freed- 
man and this copyrighted article pre- 
viously appeared in the Milwaukee 
Journal. 
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by Suzanne Rosenblatt ‘59 


Taking advantage of solar 
energy is not necessarily a 
case of fearing to ask 
questions, but you can 
learn a lot from it 


was a big investment, and, beyond that, 
I wondered what I was getting into. My 
belief in solar energy told me to sign, 
and my common sense told me to wait, 
that the technology needed more devel- 
oping. I signed. 


The trucks began to arrive: hundreds of 
pounds of solar panels waited in our 
garage for their trip to the roof, hundreds 
of feet of piping and insulation waited 
to be installed, long ladders lay against 
our neighbors’ fence, and a 1|20-gallon 
tank stood in our basement waiting to 
be connected to all the hardware. One 
hundred twenty gallons, and originally | 
had wanted to get rid of our 90-gallon 
tank forasmaller one. How did I end up 
with this monster? I should have looked 
at those diagrams more carefully. 

Billy assured me that only the upper 
half would be heated electrically; the 
lower half would be heated by the sun, 
when it shines, remaining cold on grey 
days. The electric heater would take 
over where the sun left off. 

A crane, | was told, would be used to 
lift the collectors to the roof after all the 
other parts of the system were in place. 

For several days I could hear the sing- 
ing, hammering, sawing and soddering 
of the plumbers as they installed pipes in 
our attic, laundry chute and basement. 
At last a man climbed up to the roof to 
prepare it for the collectors. He climbed 
right back down again and told me that 
our roof was too old. It might last two 


years, might last four, but I’d have to 
hire another crane to lift the solar col- 
lectors when we needed a new roof. And 
witha roof in that condition, they could 
not make any guarantees against leak- 
age. 

I realized that an unscrupulous com- 
pany would have installed the panels 
without even warning me. Still, I was 
not happy about the situation. A con- 
tract was signed, hundreds of pounds of 
hardware had been installed, and i sud- 
denly had to get a new roof. 

“You should have told me in the first 
places: 

“The problem has never come up 
before,” Billy said, implying, I guess, 
that most peole who can afford solar 
heaters already have good roofs. I felt in 
over my head. 

Better to fix it BEFORE it leaks, | 
consoled myself, as I tried to find a 
roofer during the busy season for roof- 
ers. | couldn't find anyone, didn’t really 
want to, and the project remained in 
limbo for two months. Finally Billy 
found a roofer for me $300. 


One sunny day in November, several 
months after I signed the contract, my 
solar system was hooked up. At last | 
could listen with satisfaction to the 
sound of cold water going up to the roof 
and warm water coming down. How- 
ever, | became suspicious when I| could 
still hear the sound at 10 p.m., long after 
sundown. An emergency call to Billy 
and I was soon down in the basement 
unscrewing the panel that covered the 
solar switch so I could turn the system 
off. 

After extensive checking, the com- 
pany found that two wires had been 
crossed in the installation. They fixed 
the problem and now my machine could 
work according to the whims of the sun. 

Yet the next time the sun shone. the 
machine didn’t switch on. Another 
phone call to Billy. This time the prob- 
lem was the panel that covers the solar 
switch. When screwed all the way down, 
the panel pushed the switch into the 
“off” position. Billy bent the panel to 
solve the problem. 
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Our solar system was now function- 
ing, the sun was shining frequently, but 
after a few weeks I noticed our electric 
usage Was up instead of down. 

“It’s that damned 120-gallon tank,” | 
complained, feeling sick to my stomach. 
Then I noticed a strange phenomenon: 
whenever the solar heater began to 
operate, the electric heater would also 
switch on. I realized that I was heating 
the solar collectors on the roof with the 
electrically heated water from the base- 
ment, quite the opposite of my original 
intention. Another phone call. 

Our particular solar unit is constructed 
in this way: Approximately seven gal- 
lons of distilled water permanently re- 
mains in the sides and bottom of the 
tank, and this is the water that is 
pumped up to the collectors on the roof, 
heated by the sun, and then drains down 
to heat the water we consume. The 
pump goes on when the temperature on 
the collectors is 15° warmer than the 
water in the bottom of the tank. For 
example, if the cold water coming in at 
the bottom is 50°, the system will go on 
when the temperature on the collectors 
goes up to 65°. The electrically heated 
water in the upper half of the tank, how- 
ever, is consistently about 130°. The 
designers of the system had put no 
gauge on the tank to indicate the level of 
the distilled water in the hollow sides. 
Thus Larry had put too much distilled 
water in, making the level of the distilled 
water so high that it, too, was being 
warmed by the electric element. When- 
ever it was pumped to the roof, it was 
cooled off (this was January) and then it 
drained down and cooled the electri- 
cally heated water in the upper half of 
the tank. 

Billy drained out some of the distilled 
water and the heater began to function 
correctly. Our electric usage was about 
the same as the year before. | had 
expected it to be less with our more 
efficient electric heater and the help of 
the sun, so I again complained. 

The plumbers came and checked the 
thermostat on the electric heater. After 
that our usage soared for two weeks, 
and I again called. They came back and 
found they had accidentally set the 
thermostat at 160° instead of 130. I told 
them to lower it to 120°. 

Now the system was working and at 
120° we were using less electricity. 

One morning as I was making break- 
fast, our house began to shake. At first | 
thought it was a mild tremor; it was the 
solar heater switching on. It soon calmed 
down, and | forgot about it ’til the next 
sunny morning when once again the 
house shook. I checked the heater; the 
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pumps were very hot and there was a 
burning smell, so I shut the system 
down. 

This time the problem was a leak ina 
pipe on the roof, and the system was 
running with too /irtle distilled water. 
This, too, was apologetically repaired. 


In April I told Billy | wanted to turn off 


the electric heater for the summer and 
depend totally on solar. He said | 
wouldn’t save that much and that we’d 
run out of hot water. There was no 
switch for turning off the electric heater, 
only one for turning off the solar. I dis- 
covered, however, that I could discon- 
nect the fuses for the electric heater, and 
the solar part would continue to func- 
tion. So most of April and May, and 
almost all of June, July, August and 
September, we relied solely on solar. 
Our electric usage dropped drastically, 
but largely because I had disconnected 
those fuses. At night, after everyone’s 
showers, the system could wait until the 
sun shone in the morning to heat up 
more water. Fine with me, | don’t need 
hot water while I sleep. If a day was 
cloudy, we used up the water heated 
from the day before. After all, we had a 
120-gallon tank. If the sun hid for two 
days, which happened only about six 
times that summer, I reconnected the 
fuses for two or three hours. 


Given the investment, am I saving 
much? I'll reserve final judgment for the 
years tocome. I’m paying almost nothing 
for hot water when I disconnect the 
electric heater. If I can use the system 
for four months a year with practically 
no electrical interference and for an- 
other few months with minimized use of 
the electric back-up, AND if the system 
functions smoothly without visits from 
the plumbers after the guarantee is up, 
I'll be satisfied. 

Given the aggravation, am I glad | 
signed the contract? I feel so strongly 
about using solar power that I almost 
had to sign. I'm sure I should have 
investigated other kinds of solar water 
heaters. | have no idea whether or not 
this is the best type. It may be. The 
problems were not serious, as long as 
they never recur and no new ones appear. 
I do think the system should be designed 
with a turn-off switch for the electric 
back-up, preferably on the first floor, a 
thermometer to show the temperature 
of the water in the tank, a thermometer 
to show the temperature of the water 
draining from the roof (Billy did install 
that at our request), and a gauge to indi- 
cate the level of the distilled water. 

It is exciting to have a solar heating 
system, to know that whenever the sun 
shines I, at least, am taking advantage 
of its energy. 
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Letters 


What about Korean war? 


I enjoyed reading about myself (AN APOL- 
OGY FOR THE 1950's, Spring 1982) and about 
Oberlin as she was during those tumultuous 
years. But I feel a few comments are needed 
to complete the picture. As I recall my 
freshman year, the most general topic of 
conversation in dormitory rooms had to do 
with the draft and with our exemptions as 
students. What Jeff Blodgett does not men- 
tion is the way in which the Korean war 
overshadowed every conversation and lay 
like a shadow on all our horizons. 

I myself had to register for the draft at 
Oberlin within a week of my arrival. I wit- 
nessed many fellow students disappearing 
when a particularly “unsympathetic” draft 
board whisked them off to Korea. Several 
Quaker friends were incarcerated during our 
four years for failing to register as required 
by law. And the single most significant pro- 
test movement during our four years was in 
1952, the year of the Mock Convention, 

when many of us opposed the Air Force 
ROTC being located at Oberlin. 

Right, we were a “silent generation,” butit 
did not mean that we were unaware of the 
political realities. I well remember Prof. 
Ellsworth Carlson °39 saying to those of us 
who were members of Students for Demo- 
cratic Action that if McCarthy had his way 
the only place where people like us had a 
place would be a concentration camp. It 
seems to me that Blodgett short-changes us 
by downplaying the effect of McCarthyism 
and omitting entirely the Korean war. 

Richard W. Sales °53 
Cincinnati 


Geoffrey Blodgett replies: 

My classmate Dick Sales is correct in noting 
the absence of the Korean war in my essay 
on the 1950’s. That war (which broke out in 
the summer after our freshman year, Dick) 
was the first important military test of the 
containment policy, and for those of us who 
were draft-age it was scary indeed. We var- 
ied widely in our response. My recollection 
is that resistance to the draft was minimal at 
Oberlin and elsewhere. A poll of students 
taken in February 1951 found them in favor 
of a campus ROTC unit by a margin of 
nearly five to one. About a dozen Oberlin 
men (myself among them) avoided the draft 
by joining the Naval Reserve. I reported for 
active duty shortly after graduation, on the 
day the armistice was signed at Panmunjon 
in July 1953, a coincidence that has always 
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seemed very happy to me, especially since 
my ship headed for Korea six months later. 

Two other footnotes to the essay: |. The 
velocity of those years made one’s age cru- 
cial to one’s college experience and memo- 
ries. Those born two or three years earlier 
than I had to sort out the hard choices of 
1948—Henry Wallace Progressivism vs. 
ADA Democracy vs. Tom Dewey Republi- 
canism—options that rapidly dissolved 
thereafter. Those born two or three years 
later were vastly more sensitized (by Brown 
v. Topeka, 1954) to issues of civil rights and 
segregation. 2. Asa faculty wife has reminded 
me, those born female had quite a different 
experience from the one I recalled, particu- 
larly when it came to driving for careers after 
college. Many of them fueled their hus- 
bands’ drives and did not launch their own 
till 15-20 years and a family later. 


Sing for your baby 


Armena Marderosian’s positive affirmation 
of babies as people (SING FOR YOUR BABY, 
Autumn 1981), and as musical people given 
a chance, struck a warm “amen” in my heart. 
Her son, Grikor, had a rich two years of life. 

Every African mother I have met seems to 
know that singing to babies is a natural and 
helpful thing to do. In five years of working 
in Botswana with children from creche 
through secondary school, I have heard 
none who cannot “carrya tune.” In fact, it is 
common to hear two-part singing from 
creche or kindergarten children and four- 
part competition choral music from fourth, 
fifth and sixth grade choirs. 

Bouncing over the Kalahari Desert on the 
back of a Land Cruiser truck, I was treated 
to a half hour’s spontaneous soloing by the 
four-year-old son of my African host. High 
notes and low were negotiated easily and 
true to pitch as we heard “Rona re dula,” 
“Morena nnaya tumelo” and “Noah Had a 
Boat.” 

“Segang,” I asked his university educated 
mother, “doa// African mothers sing to their 
babies?” “Of course,” she replied. I persisted. 
“When do you sing to them?” This was a 
typical “dumb” question from a “Lekhoa” 
(white person, ex-patriate), but she decided 
to be polite. “Well, when we put them to 
sleep, or to soothe them when their bodies 
hurt, or their feelings are sad, or when we are 
working and carrying them on our backs.” 

I thought of some first graders I used to 
teach in America who either shouted hoarse- 
ly or mumbled a monotonous sound when 
they first came to music classes. How often 
have I heard them say, “My daddy (or 
mommy) says we can’t sing in our family.” 
Of course they can sing! Someone said, 
“Children take to good music like they take 
to measles if they are exposed to it.” 

Grikor’s exposure to music was, of course, 
marvelous and complete—Suzuki, sympho- 
nies and Conservatory friends. Parents, don’t 
feel guilty if you are not so well equipped in 


the music world. Neither are the African 

parents I know. But do sing for your baby. 
Your rewards will be great. 

Christine Habegger Purves °40 

Gaborone, Botswana 


Had one heart attack? 


The National Institutes of Health are sup- 
porting a study which lowers cholesterol to 
unprecedented levels. With heart disease the 
#1 killer in America today, the aim of this 
nationwide study is to find out if lower cho- 
lesterol levels will reduce the risk of heart 
attack. 

The study needs persons who: 

*are age 29 through 64 

*have had only one heart attack, suffered 
within the past five years 

*have not had a stroke 

*do not have diabetes 

*have not had heart surgery 

You may qualify. Contact the Hyper- 
lipidemia Study Center nearest you. East- 
ern: Philadelphia, Pa. (215/645-3340 Col- 
lect); Midwest: Minneapolis, Minn. (612, 
376-4494 Collect); Southern: Little Rock, 
Ark. (800/643-8719 Toll free outside Arkan- 
sas; 501/661-5291 Collect in Arkansas); 
Western: Los Angeles, Calif. (213/482-5011 
Collect). 

Travel expense is reimbursed and lodging 


provided. The study works closely with each 


person’s private doctor. 
Henry Buchwald, M.D. 
Principal Investigator 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


She let her light shine 


My voice is just a small one amid the throng 
of friends who will miss Jean Jones Tufts °36 
sorely and remember with deep pleasure her 
particular “welcome” and generous, satirical 
style. 

If she embodied any “philosophy,” it 
appears to have been: “If youare going todo 
something at a//, do it well; creatively, with 
the whole heart, and, if possible, gleefully.” 

A loving, determinedly free spirit, she fol- 
lowed Jesus’ suggestion: “So let your light 
shine before men, that they may see your 
good work, and glorify the Father which is 
in heaven.” 

Jean Taynton Lithgow ‘61 
New York City 


A model for us all 


The warmth and joy of the memorial service 
in Finney Chapel for President Emil Danen- 
berg provided an entirely appropriate trib- 
ute to a man of quality and strength. My 
congratulations and appreciation to the 
speakers and other participants in the event. 

My good fortune in working for Oberlin 
College at a time when Emil was its leader is 
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anexperience I will long cherish. Never have 
I seen the commitment and dedication he 
possessed. A model for us all. 
To Mrs. Danenberg, my love as well. To 
think of Emil is to think of you. 
Martin P. Dugan *73 
Ann Arbor 


“Hadn't played for years” 


The account of President Danenberg’s 
“ambassadorship” to alumni and his exact- 
ing musicianship brings to mind an evening 
in April 1981 when he visited alumni in 
Wilmington. | attended that, my first alumni 
gathering, with some trepidation, expecting 
a dull time on one of my infrequent free 
evenings. | was quickly won over, indeed 
fascinated, by the efforts of this charming 
and effective ambassador/administrator/ 
musician. 

After dinner and a slide-show presenta- 
tion, we retired to a private home, where he 
talked of UCLA, Schénberg and Hollywood 
in the °40’s, the current state of music and 
musicians and his presidential duties vs. 
practice time. He then went to a piano and 
played, beautifully, a Schubert sonata he 
“hadn't played for years but wanted to work 
up again,” and then several of the Debussy 
Etudes (which I had brought up earlier, hop- 
ing for just such an impromptu perfor- 
mance)—some of the most demanding and 
rarely played piano literature, which he 
“hadn't played for 30 years!” Every note 
seemed fresh, yet full of the “disciplined 
detail” that Richard Miller spoke of. At the 
end he “threw ina couple of preludes” (Deb- 
ussy) for good measure. All of this was from 
memory. I will not soon forget that evening. 

Ray Urwin 72 
Wilmington, Del. 


Death brings revelation 


It seems strange that only after death one 
realizes the musical and human qualities of 
Mr. Danenberg. It was a revelation, at least 
for me, to read about him in the Spring 1982 
issue. | was shocked when I| saw his photo on 
the cover. The dates underneath showed that 
he and I were born the same year. 

He had answered my letter of concern 
about his illness witha note signed “Emil.” It 
so happens I am in remission from cancer 
and he seemed to find hope in the fact that 
others have survived. 

We all need catharsis in expressing grief, 
and the splendid music that Oberlin heard at 
the memorial service seems to bear this out. I 
find myself mentally dedicating performanc- 
es to him and find for myself a more incisive 
and deeper insight in the musical tones. 

Besides this, thinking of him while in Los 
Angeles at a convention, I found myself 
walking to a hospital and asking at the desk 
if there was any cancer patient who would 
like to talk for awhile, then sitting and listen- 
ing (because Emil Danenberg was such a 
good listener) for an hour or so fora person 
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similarly ill to unburden, gently fall asleep, 
when then I left. 

Oliver Margolin °39 

Santa Rosa, Calif. 


Teaching and diatribe 


I would like to comment about two unre- 
lated events: the premature death of Presi- 
dent Danenberg and the discussions con- 
cerning new music which were started by my 
father, Dr. Robert Weinstock (A DIATRIBE 
IN DEFENSE OF BEAUTY, Winter 1982). 

Much was said, both at the Finney Chapel 
memorial service and in the magazine, about 
Emil Danenberg the person, the musician 
and the president. I feel compelled to write 
about Emil Danenberg the teacher, for in 
this role he touched many young pianists 
intimately. | was lucky to be able to study 
with him when he was beginning his transi- 
tion from teacher to administrator. 

Probably the most important thing that 
he instilled in me was a sense of dedication 
and high standards. He was a teacher who 
gave few compliments, and because of that 
we all worked extra hard in the hope that we 
might hear him say “nice job” or “well 
done.” He was not at all discouraging or 
harsh, but really very gentle; he did not yell 
or try to make us feel badly for not doing as 
well as he wanted us to do—we just knew 
that he expected more. We were able to learn 
that our work is never-ending and that there 
is no such thing as playing “well enough.” He 
helped me lay a pianistic foundation on 
which I have since been able to build; with- 
out that foundation, without my exposure to 
him at that time in my development, I doubt 
seriously if | would be where I am now, a 
conservatory teacher. | canlook back on my 
experience with him and know how to deal 
with my own students. 

The combination of love and respect felt 
by his former students for him and for his 
wife, Mary Ann, is tremendous, and the 
concert in Warner Hall that eight of us pres- 
ented in his memory was a very emotional 
statement from all of us. 

In response to Diatribe, and all that has 
followed it, lam very glad that this exchange 
has taken place. It has put into print some 
important issues that anybody involved with 
new music (or with any music) has to deal 
with. Many valid questions were raised in 
the original article, although perhaps it 
suffers from being a bit simplistic and naive. 
But the major point overlooked is that Ober- 
lin is an educational institution and there is 
an overwhelming number of high-quality 
musical events of which Oberlinians can 
take advantage. Even if Subway Songs #1 
and #2 is indeed an awful piece (I have not 


heard it, nor have I heard any other works of 


Conrad Cummings), students can still learn 
from exposure to it— if nothing else they can 
learn why it is bad, what is bad about it, and 
how to avoid such badness in their own 
work. It is not up toa teacher or to a school 
to tell a student what is in good or bad taste, 
but to give that student the equipment to 
develop his/ her own taste and standards. In 


my Own experience studying and performing 
new music, I have probably learned more 
from “bad” music (i.e. music that I don’t 
like) than I have from “good” music. 

However, | am alarmed by the defensive 
nature of several of the composers’ responses. 
Diatribe raised points that questioned the 
validity of their profession, yet they an- 
swered with arguments such as “but such- 
and-such critic didn’t like such-and-such 
piece which has subsequently been accepted 
as great”; “but he didn’t criticize the struc- 
ture of the piece”; or “but that’s the type of 
argument that Hitler used.” Perhaps the 
composers have argued for my father’s case 
more effectively than he did. 

The reluctance of the composers to receive 
criticism from outside their special club is 
evident in Prof. Wood’s open letter, in which 
he asks that his opinions on music and aes- 
thetics be considered more seriously than 
those of a physics professor because he has 
spent “years of study and application on the 
professional level.” Have composers become 
so oblivious to all that goes on outside the 
ivory towers that they write music not to 
enrich humanity but just to increase their stat- 
ure and notability within those towers? This 
question need not be directed only towards 
composers; we performers, as well as other 
artists, are probably just as guilty. 

Granted, there is nothing pretty about 
Picasso’s Guernica; but after studying it for 
close toan hourin New York two years ago, 
I felt that I had an increased awareness of 
human suffering and of the senselessness of 
war and destruction. Since a substantial 
number of other people have apparently 
been moved in a similar way, | would say 
that the painting has done something to 
benefit mankind. 

Agreed, anartist must “insist that my pro- 
fession be relevant to the world in which I 
function” (Al Otte °72); however, perhaps 
many composers, as well as many of the rest 
of us, have formed a misconception of what 
is meant by “relevant”—we must make sure 
that we understand this word in its broadest 
sense. 

Frank Weinstock °73 

Assistant Professor of Piano 
College-Conservatory of Music 
University of Cincinnati 


Pragmatics 


Subway Songs have been condemned in 
your pages as puerile imbecilities; they have 
been praised as “new music.” They have 
been subjected to tests of internal coherence, 
and to tests of correspondence with other 
avant-garde compositions from many musi- 
cal epochs. 

Let me propose a pragmatic test of their 
aesthetic value. What have been the conse- 
quences of their performance? 

First, they gave rise to madly different 
reactions by people who actually heard 
them. Second, their strong condemnation 
caused a raging controversy concerning their 
value and about reasons in art criticism,! 
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lhird, their performance brought up impor- 
tant questions having to do with institu- 
tional support of non-commercial “art” (art 
which, in its own time, is not likely to survive 
in the non-academic marketplace). 

If | were not so curious about them, | 
doubt that I should like to listen to Subway 
Songs. My tastes in music run to the conven- 
tional. But, given the significant aesthetic 
and academic controversies that have arisen 
in the wake of their performance, | could not 
condemn Subway Songs even if | heard and 
did not like them. Some art is important not 
for its inherent qualities, and not for its sim- 
ilarity to other accepted art, but because of 
what it does to and for people long after its 
original public exhibition. By this test Sub- 
way Songs are important art. 

Permit me a little story from my own 
experience concerning the varieties of aes- 
thetic experience.” | am a substitute organ- 
ist. One Sunday when I was on the bench the 
processional hymn was “Holy, Holy, Holy” 
(sung to Nicaea in E-flat by John B. Dykes, 
the usual form). I gave out the tune mezzo 
forte and we sang the first verse at this 
dynamic level. For the second verse I added 
some upper work. A “glassy sea” should 
have some sparkle. By the third verse I was 
ready to add the Swell Cornopean. “Sinful 
man” needs to feel the blast of a trumpet. But 
one wants to save the Great Trumpet for the 
final verse. 

Someone in the choir saw me reach for the 
fatal ivory stop-knob. There was going to be 
an awful racket before the aweful throne. A 
secret signal was given and the choir sang a 
wonderful descant while the full organ led 
the congregation. Our minister was so thrilled 
by the spontaneous beauty of the thing that 
he thanked me and the choir during his 
announcements. 

Appreciation of our carrying-on, while 
widespread among the people that morning, 
was not universal. After the service a senior 
member of the congregation (an accountant 
by trade) asked me why I played so loud. 
“Ambrose,”? I said, “do you know how 
much that organ‘ cost by the time it was all 
installed and ready to play in 1926?” No, he 
did not. “$35,000 in pre-Depression coin of 
the realm,” | replied. I got it from an old 
ledger in the church archives. “That,” I said, 
“was a lot of money, and don’t you want to 
hear all $35,000 worth from time to time?” 
By George, that put a different light on it. 
The look of an Open Diapasonand Trumpet 
convert was shining in his eyes. $35,000 
worth of sheer beauty (not to mention addi- 
tional thousands recently spent on re- 
leathering, cleaning and regulating). Ah, art! 
Thy forms are so varied and thine “aspec- 
tors”? more varied still. 

Robert C. Davey 61 
Jackson, Mich. 


|. See Paul Ziff, “Reasons in Art Criticism” 
(Chapter Ill in Philosophic Turnings, Cornell U. 
P., 1966). 

2. Hints of W. James again please forgive. 


3. The man’s name is not really Ambrose. 

4. Casavant Freres, op. 1145, 3 manuals, 29 
ranks 

5. For “aspection” 
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see Ziff, /oc. cit. 
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How educational 
is a raisin? 


as a zoology major, Ruth Taylor 

Deery 44 has spent half of her time 
(since 1963) as an elementary teacher in 
Longview, Wash. 

In her first six years as a teacher she 
used all the usual “reinforcers” to influ- 
ence her students’ behavior and aca- 
demic efforts: stars on charts, raisins, 
smiles, hand-shakes, stickers, earned 
privileges, grades. How many of them 
could be used to educate as well as mo- 
tivate? How educational is a raisin, for 
example? A sticker? Or, for that matter, 
a grade? 

In 1969, Ruth tried classroom cur- 
rency (scholar dollars) as a reinforcer. 
She soon found it was ina class by itself 
because its use automatically teaches 
important content. Primary pupils can 
use it to count by ones, fives, tens and 
hundreds; intermediate pupils can prac- 
tice making change, and upper-grade 
pupils can learn to use decimals with the 
help of currency. What is learned is up 
to the teacher. 

Now Ruth has written a book, Schol- 
ar Dollars: their use in classroom man- 
agement. It will be published in June or 
July by Good Apple, Box 299, Car- 
thage, IL 62321, and it describes many 
of the ways that Ruth, and teachers 
around the country, are using class- 
room currency. 

In mathematics, for example, many 
teachers keep on hand a supply of play 
money to help students learn to identify 
coins and to make change. Some teach- 
ers have discovered that a set of simu- 
lated one, ten, hundred and thousand- 
dollar bills can serve as a manipulative 
aid to help children solve arithmetic 
problems and develop a feeling for the 
decimal number system in much the 
same way as do the abacus, pocket 
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chart, rods and number line. By adding 
dimes, cents and even mills, it can be 
used to teach decimals. 

As early as the fourth grade, a unit on 
money and banking can be added. Stu- 
dents get basic pay for attendance. Cash 
can be withdrawn to rent a desk near the 
windows. Children can be paid in schol- 
ar dollars for being present, being on 
time and also for quality of work. 

“Daily routines take up about 20 per- 
cent of our school day even in the most 


‘efficiently run classroom,” says Ruth 


Deery. Her book points out that organ- 
ization of classrooms along the lines of 
the American economic system not only 
will enable most of this 20 percent to be 
used academically but it will also give 
children an excellent background for 
economics. 

The only other writing for publica- 
tion that Ruth has done was as a 
member of a group of local teachers 
who gang-authored some lively curricu- 
lum materials in language arts, math, 
science and social studies that were 
based on the Mt. St. Helens eruption 
(Mt. St. Helens Classroom Activities, 
The Columbian Inc., Vancouver, Wash., 
1980). 

She is the daughter of the late Lloyd 
W. Taylor who was professor of physics 
at Oberlin from 1924 until his death on 
Mt. St. Helens in 1948. She and her 
husband, Harold Deery, have lived on 
the same two acres of woods, orchard 
and garden since 1948. Her hobbies are 
woodworking, calligraphy, birding, 
canoeing, hiking and playing the record- 
er with a group “dedicated to nor per- 
forming.” She became an elementary 
teacher rather than secondary because 
she didn’t want to become a “subject- 
matter specialist.” 

The Deerys have two sons and a 
daughter and two grandchildren. A 
daughter, Susan, died ten years agoina 
mountain-climbing accident. 
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Books 


They Stopped in Oberlin by William E. Big- 
glestone, archivist of Oberlin College. This is 
a collection of the histories of many of the 
black families who came to Oberlin in the 
19th century. Its subtitle is “Black Residents 
and Visitors of the Nineteenth Century.” 

From the 1830's escaped slaves and free 
blacks came to Oberlin because the com- 
munity, led by its small college, was a place 
where they could live in safety and attend 
school if they desired. The information 
about many of these families includes the 
men who served inthe Army during the Civil 
War. 

The book took Bigglestone more than five 
years to research and write and his major 
sources of information included area news- 
papers (published as early as 1860), records 
inthe National Archives and pension records. 
Bigglestone’s introduction serves to place 
the black Oberlinians in a framework that 
shows how they took part in community 
activities over the years. 

Information sources are indicated and the 
work is of benefit to historians, genealogists 
and persons interested in Oberlin’s history. 
The 252-page book lists 155 surnames, has 
eight illustrations, appendices and a 785 
entry name index. It is available from the 
Co-op Bookstore, 37 W. College St., Ober- 
lin, OH 44074 for $10 postpaid. Ohio resi- 
dents must add 50 cents tax. 


Jackpot! by James F. Fixx 57. Random 
House. $12.50. Oct. 23, 1977— The Com- 
plete Book of Running celebrates its publi- 
cation day. A month later the book makes 
the Chicago-Tribune and the New York 
Times best-seller lists. From there Jim Fixx 
experiences a series of escalating commit- 
ments to television, magazine and news- 
paper interviews. He receives numerous per- 
sonal telephone calls and letters, often 
thanking him for saving souls from mental 
and physical doldrums. Within weeks, Fixx 
became a millionaire. His notoriety found 
him recognized in airports, squired around 
in limousines and sought after for auto- 
graphs. “Mr. Running” was invited to make 
commercials for dozens of products, was 
offered a six-figure contract endorsing a 
cereal and for a half-hour lecture was rou- 
tinely paid more than he had earned in a 
month as an editor. 

Based on Fixx’s private diary, as well as 
letters, clippings and other documents, this 
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book is the story of how the author’s life has 
radically changed since he first decided to 
write a book on a sport in which, almost 
everyone assured him, no one had the slight- 
est interest. He relates his triumphs, disap- 
pointments and mistakes, his fascination 
with and misgivings about money, his chang- 
ing relationships with his longtime friends 
and even with his family. He reveals what he 
thinks of the other famous people he met on 
his travels, and his ambivalent feelings about 
being caught up in the vast national public- 
ity apparatus that creates instant celebrity. 

Once again, the famous Fixx legs adorn 
the cover—this time colored in gold. 


The Reader’s Digest Atlas of the Bible. 
Edited by Joe Gardner. $20.50. Reader’s 
Digest Association. Acompanion volume to 
the Reader’s Digest 1974 edition of Great 
People of the Bible and How They Lived. 
The editor intends this new reference book 
to bea companion to the Bible. The book isa 
tribute to the late Dr. Harry Thomas Frank, 
Oberlin’s Danforth Professor of Religion, 
who died shortly after completing work on 
it. He was its principal advisor and editorial 
consultant. He did the map research and 
wrote the first draft. 

Other consultants include representatives 
of major faiths plus a geographer, an 
archaeologist and Old and New Testament 
scholars. The staff included Catholics, Jews 
and representatives of several Protestant 
groups. 

The volume has 256 pages with 300 maps, 
illustrations and color photographs. 


Deaning: Middle Management in Academe 
by Van Cleve Morris '43. U. Illinois Press. 
$14.95. (Reviewed by Robert L. Longsworth, 
dean of Oberlin’s College of Arts & Sci- 
ences.) Van Cleve Morris has written a 
thoughtful and spirited book about the way 
in which an academic dean must, can, or 
may function. His wry conclusion that 
“deans, like baseball managers, are expend- 
able,” produces a metaphor that aptly sum- 
marizes his shrewd assessment of the job and 
at the same time exemplifies his frank and 
cheerful manner. 

Morris knows his subject, having served 
for seven years in the major leagues as dean 
of the College of Education at the University 
of Illinois at Chicago Circle. He writes dis- 
passionately about the office itself, and he 
describes without either rancor or self- 
interest the issues with which any tenant of 
the office must struggle. For that reason, his 
work takes the form not of a memoir but of a 
reflection of the major problems that trouble 
institutions of learning today. 

In discussing such durable matters of con- 
troversy within the academy as funding, 
governance, faculty tenure and social policy, 
Morris reveals a sharp mind and a rare 
capacity for appreciating complexity. That 
his book deals with such issues rather than 
with the quotidian pleasures and frustra- 


tions of the dean caught in the act of deaning 
testifies to his wisdom and understanding. 
For such issues circumscribe the office; and 
the task of coping with them challenges the 
administrator and the faculty colleague alike, 
as well in their separate interests as in their 
institutional relationships. 

Morris views the academic dean as a fig- 
ure in the middle of often antagonistic forces 
engaged in the struggle to resolve intractable 
problems: thus his sub-title. It is a position 
from which all sides of questions about edu- 
cational policy are equally visible even 
though not equally attractive. In effect, the 
issues often cannot be resolved permanently, 
though transient resolutions are essential. 
At best, Morris suggests, a dean may foster 
acceptable rather than unacceptables phases 
of resolution. In demonstrating that process 
at work, Morris has shed light not merely on 
the labor of a dean, but more fundamentally 
on the way in which colleges and universities 
comport themselves. 


Jayey 
The Middle Ages by Anne Shaver-Crandell 
62. Cambridge University Press. Cloth, 
$19.95; paper, $7.95. A new volume in the 
Cambridge Introduction to the History of 
Art series, this book is about the art and 
architecture of Western Europe from the 
second half of the 11th century to the end of 
the 14th century. The art and architecture of 
the early part of this period is called by the 
style-name Romanesque. It laid the ground- 
work for the creations of the better-known 
later style, called the Gothic. 

To study the two main styles of the period, 
one looks mostly at church buildings for 
patrons were usually rulers of church or 
state. Monasteries were centers of art and 
learning, preserving cultural traditions of 
the ancient world and adapting or assimilat- 
ing new styles from the peoples moving into 
Europe from the north and east. The author 
begins by describing the Romanesque 
churches on the pilgrimage routes in France 
and Spain, and shows how the buildings 
developed to meet changing patterns of wor- 
ship in the 12 century. Abbot Suger’s new 
ideas of using material splendour for spirit- 
ual ends led to the Gothic style of churches 
such as St-Denis, Chartres and Notre Dame 
in France and Salisbury and Canterbury in 
England. Sculpture and stained glass embel- 
lished the buildings and taught the people, as 
did a wealth of smaller objects in gold, silver 
and enamel. 

This book explores medieval life and 
familiarizes the reader with medieval build- 
ing procedure and image making techniques 
to help the reader understand the art of the 
time. Physical materials and techniques used 
in making medieval images are also dis- 
cussed. 

The book includes black and white and 
color photographs, architectural drawings, 
maps and reprints from manuscripts on 
almost every page. Many of the photographs 
show construction details, proving that 
artists and craftsmen in Medieval Europe 
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were skillful fashioners of stone, glass, 
metals, wood and fabrics. They created 
buildings and precious objects that have 
never been surpassed. 

A glossary of terms, bibliography and 
index are included. Shaver-Crandell is 
assistant professor of art at the City College 
of CUNY. 


Emelie by Melissa Mather (Clara Brown 
Ambrose '39). Ballantine. $3.50. A Gothic 
novel presenting two heroines named Eme- 
lie, one the great-great-great grandmother of 
the other. An 1819 journal tells of the earlier 
Emelie’s marriage to widower Israel Carson 
and the house named Tamarack he built in 
the Vermont wilderness. Her journal reveals 
an unhappy marriage and a tragic love foran 
artist. Contemporary Emelie inherits Tama- 
tack, tries to restore its beauty and falls in 
love there. But ironically, the tragic events of 
the past have somehow cast their ominous 
presence upon her. 

Initially, Mather didn't intend Emelie to 
be complex or lengthy. She was looking at 
this writing venture as a way to help put her 
last two children through college. Her first 
two books were the non-fiction best-seller 
Rough Road Home (1958) and the novel 
One Summer In Between (BOOKS, May 
1967). To write a Gothic novel she had to 
read some current examples. To Mather, 
they were “garbage.” The heroes were usu- 
ally rich and handsome and not much else. 
The heroines were all “cardboard, dim-wits, 
twits.” Mather’s characters are real people. 
She wanted the novel to study a relationship 
and not merely consider issues of wealth or 
position. 

Her proejct began five years ago. She read 
several journals to get the vocabulary, 
thought patterns and rhythm of speech for 
Emelie’s diary. She studied Vermont local 
histories found in Woodstock and Spring- 
field, Vt., libraries. She even studied the 
phases of the moon 150 years ago so she 
could have the right light in each scene of her 
novel. She made genealogical charts and 
kept a record of birth dates, marriages and 
deaths for each character, and architectural 
drawings of Tamarack. 

Mather originally entitled the book, 
Tamarack. However, the editor thought it 
would not attract enough readers. She was 
also disappointed in the way the book was 
promoted. Printed in soft cover to reach 
200.000 paperback readers, the cover art 
portrays both Emelies and their lovers and 
the inside lead suggests overt sex throughout 
the book. Mather feels many people will 
never pick up the book because of its mis- 
leading cover and others will never be able to 
distinguish the “worthy from the trash.” 

Mather is writing a new suspense book 
about a Greek boy and an American couple 


in Greece. She has written numerous fiction 
and non-fiction articles for magazines and 
has been a featured speaker for various 
organizations in Vermont. She is involved in 
the anti-nuclear movement and has made a 
tape concerning the nuclear weapons freeze 
for “All Things Considered” on National 
Public Radio. She lives in Windsor, Vt. 


To Market To Market: An Old-Fashioned 
Family Story—The West Side Market. 
Design and photography by John Szilagyi. 
Written by Joanne M. Lewis. Elandon Books 
Inc., Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Cloth, $27.50. 
Paper, $15.95. Located on West 25th St. and 
Lorain Ave. in Cleveland, the West Side 
Market supports 46 tenants in an outdoor 
arcade leasing 85 stands selling fruits, vege- 
tables, cut flowers, nuts and garden plants; 
and 89 tenants leasing 100 stands in the main 
concourse of the Markethouse selling baked 
goods, meat, candy, tobacco, magazines, 
newspapers, dried fruit, pasta, dairy prod- 
ucts, eggs, fish, grocery items, luncheon 
meats, popcorn, nuts and condiments. 
Nationalities represented by the family ori- 
gins of the vendors are American, Bohemian, 
Croatian, Dutch, Finnish, French, German, 
Greek, Hungarian, Irish, Italian, Jewish, 
Polish, Romanian, Russian, Scottish, 
Slovak, Swiss, Ukrainian and Yugoslavian. 

Construction for the market began in 
1909 and was completed in 1912 at a cost of 
$680,000. It replaced the old wooden Pear! 
St. market that had been a lifeline for many 
newly-arrived immigrants who stopped first 
at the market, where they were sure to find 
others speaking their language to help them 
through the difficult initiation into Ameri- 
can life. 

The most notable architectural feature of 
the West Side Market is the clock tower, 
which stands 137 feet high. The clock is elec- 
tronically regulated, but until 1954, when 
the market was modernized, the clock was 
hand wound each week by “Little Charlie” 
Bisesi whose story is told with great pride 
and sentiment. 

This book offers an oral history of the 
Market, based on taped interviews and pres- 
ents the Market people telling in their own 
words the prodigious tales of their families’ 
working lives down through the generations. 
It tells of the continuing drama of the immi- 
grants’ struggle to learn a new way of life and 
the sharing of rich cultural traditions. It 
presents the Sauerkraut Lady, who showed 
up at the Market over 50 years ago as a 
struggling young widow and mother. The 
Sausage Man tells why he takes enormous 
pride in creating his family’s line of home- 
made specialty meats. The Potato Lady, 
as the oldest vendor in the Market, presides 
over her outdoor stand come hail or high 
water. 

Szilagyi is professor and acting head of 
the department of graphic design at the 
Cleveland Institute of Art and a partner in 


Epstein and Szilagyi Designers Inc., who 
design the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. Lewis 
is a Cleveland writer whose previous works 
include Heritage on the Heights, In My Day 
(an oral history of Cleveland Heights) and 
My Recollections of Old Cleveland (editor). 


Dear Grandparents: Letters from Around 
the World by Margery Wells Steer ‘23. Dor- 
rance. $7.95. Four American grandchildren 
(including Janice Wilson ’73 and James F. 
Wilson °77) and numerous young people 
from Japan, Bangladesh, France, Egypt and 
Greece who have lived in the Steer home 
make up the group of “grandchildren.” Dur- 
ing a ten year period, the author and her 
husband, James °23, who now reside in 
Sandy Spring, Md., hosted more than a 
hundred young students from abroad in 
their rural home in Carroll County, Ohio. 
Steer has compiled letters of correspondence 
between them and their “grandchildren.” 
She believes “that the kind of friendships 
described in this book can help build the 
firm foundation on which the future peace of 
the world must rest.” . 

Since 1966 Steer has written a weekly 
column, “Peace and the People,” which 
focuses on ways individuals and groups are 
working for a more peaceful and harmoni- 
ous world order. She has written articles for 
educational and religious journals and edited 


_a community newsletter. She has also writ- 


ten articles for such publications as Ameri- 
can Heritage, The Churchman and Soviet 
Woman. The Steers were instrumental in 
organizing the Carroll County Chapter of 
People to People International which facili- 
tated the host program. 


Patchwork Clan: How the Sweeney Family 
Grew by Doris Lund. Little, Brown. $12.95. 
In 1979, Ann Taylor Sweeney °52 went to 
Little, Brown with a story’ in mind. She 
didn’t have time to write it herself because 
she ran a household of 15 children (seven 
born to her, eight adopted) and taught 45 
piano pupils every week. Author Lund spent 
two years with the Sweeney family, using 
Ann’s own words wherever possible, de- 
scribing almost daily incidents in the Swee- 
ney household. While Lund was researching 
this project the Sweeneys adopted two more 
children. 

Ann lost her sixth child to miscarriage in 
1969 and then decided to adopt Marcus Tay- 
lor Sweeney, a black American Indian. 
Since then, in addition to having two more 
babies of their own (a set of twins) when Ann 
was in her “40’s, the Sweeneys adopted a 
Vietnamese teen-ager, three black children, 
a boy with a lung condition, a blind Indian 
child from Colombia and a Vietnamese fam- 
ily of two boys, aged 10 and 4, and a baby 
girl. Much of the book focuses on the drama 
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of integrating these Vietnamese children— 
separated from their parents in Saigon just 
before the end of the war—into a secure, 
happy family environment. 

The Sweeneys live in Greenwich, Conn., 
where Mr. Sweeney is in the music publish- 
ing business. Ann spends $200 to $300 a 
week on groceries, $125 a week for baby 
sitters and between $80 to $100 a month on 
shoes. Tacked on her kitchen bulletin board 
is a saying from the 7Ja/mud, “He who saves 
a single life, it is as if he had saved the entire 
world.” 

Lund is the author of Eric, which was 
made into a CBS television movie. She also 
has written You Ought to See Herbert's 
House; The Paint Box Sea; Hello, Baby!; 1 
Wonder What's Under; Did You Ever and 
the movie Attic of the Wind. 


The Well-Prepared Piano by Richard Bunger 
64. Literal Arts Press (1063 31st St., San 
Pedro, Calif.). This is the second American 
edition, the first edition was first published 
by Colorado Music Press in 1973 and was 
translated and published in Japanese by 
Zen-On Music in 1978. This edition is sub- 
stantially revised and includes a foreword by 
John Cage. In the spring of 1940 Cage 
placed small mutes between the strings of the 
piano which multiplied and split the uniform 
tone color of the piano and created what 
could be called an analog percussion syn- 
thesizer and what Cage called the prepared 
piano. 

Cage envisioned his modified acoustic 
piano as an ensemble of percussion instru- 
ments, as an entire orchestra of pitches and 
tone colors. By choosing the right muting 
materials and putting them to use inside the 
instrument one could have the whole gamut 
of percussion sounds—bells, gongs, wood 
blocks, drums and rattles. 

Cage and other composers who have writ- 
ten for the instrument thus far have provided 
only sparse information explaining the piano 
preparations for their own works. There has 
been no information as to preparation pos- 
sibilities as a whole nor has there been a 
written manual that tells performers and 
composers how to plan and choose prepara- 
tions that will not damage the piano. This 
book fills that gap and provides access to the 
repertoire already extant and gives guide- 
lines for future developments. 

Three articles written by Bunger for Con- 
temporary Keybord Magazine are found in 
an extensive appendix. He has done all of 
the illustrations for the book. 

Bunger is coordinator of the electronic 
music and recording program at California 
State U., Dominguez Hills. He writes pop 
songs, produces and engineers professional 
recordings, has designed and built a 16-track 
recording studio, worked as a jazz pianist, 
edited several of Cage’s early piano works 
for C.F. Peters and invented the Bungerack, 
a special music rack for pianists and percus- 
sionists. 
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The Natural History of Afio Nuevo, edited 
by Stephanie Kaza 68 and Burney J. Le 
Boeuf. Boxwood Press. $9.95. This is an 
in-depth view of Afio Nuevo, part of the 
central California coastline 30 km north of 
Santa Cruz and 67 km south of San Fran- 
cisco. The land is rugged, spacious, varied in 
terrain, sparsely inhabited and reminiscent 
of an earlier time. Stands of Monterey pine 
and cypress dot a wild, windy coastline that 
projects out into the Pacific Ocean. Steep 
seacliffs rise from sandy beaches and exten- 
sive rocky intertidal reefs. High forested 
mountains drop down to rolling pastures 
and cultivated artichoke, flower and Brussels 
sprouts fields. 

This book provides an overview of the 
area with details about elephant seals that 
began to frequent the mainland at Afio 
Nuevo State Reserve in 1974. The contribu- 
tors, who conducted research in the region 
1967-1980, concentrate on the Afio Nuevo 
Island, the coastline from Pigeon Point 
south to Waddell Creek and the lowlands 
south of Pescadero to Point Afio Nuevo. It is 
a compilation of scientific research on many 
of the central aspects that govern the ecology 
of a single area that is extraordinary in its 
diversity of habitats for bird and plant spe- 
cies. The research covers the geology, the 
marine and terrestrial plants, the intertidal 
invertebrates, the birds and marine mam- 
mals in the area. 

In 1978-80 Kaza worked to develop a 
comprehensive environmental education 
program at the State Reserve, teachinga full 
quarter class to students who worked there 
in winter as tour guides. The program was 
very successful, serving over 50,000 visitors 
each year. Kaza isa research associate at the 
Center for Coastal Marine Studies U. Calif., 
Santa Cruz. Le Boeuf is professor of biology 
at Crown College, U.C., Santa Cruz. Con- 
tributors include Kenneth T. Briggs, Judith 
E. Hansen, John S. Pearse, W. Breck Tyler, 
Gerald E. Weber and the editors. 


Meditations through the Quran: Tonal 
Images in an Oral Culture by Ernest G. 
McClain 40. Nicolas Hays Inc. (Box 612, 
York Beach, ME 03910). Cloth, $13.95. Dis- 
cusses the cultural background of the reli- 
gious philosophy of the Islamic peoples and 
ties together the symbolism inherent in the 
Quran with that of the Old Testament. 
McClain studies an ancient tonal influence 
on the images and metaphors in the Quran 
while giving the Westerner a glimpse of the 


philosophical implications of its beauty and © 


poetry. A possible musical symbolism in the 
Ka’ba and its relation to arithmetical ele- 
ments in Hindu, Buddhist and Judaeo- 
Christian texts is explored. 

McClain is a retired professor of musicol- 
ogy at Brooklyn College (CU NY). He is the 
author of The Pythagorean Plato: Prelude 
to the Song Itself and The Myth of Invari- 
ance: The Origin of the Gods, Mathematics 
and Music from the Rg Veda to Plato. 


Portraying the President: The White House 
and the News Media by Michael B. Gross- 
man '57 and Martha J. Kumar. Johns Hop- 
kins U. Press. Cloth, $26.50. Paper, $9.95. 
This is the result of five years of research and 
more than 100 interviews which went into 
the analysis of the relationship between the 
White House and the media. The authors 
show a cycle of White House press relations 
within each administration from the Kennedy 
years through the Carter ones. The result is 
more than previous topical assessments of 
one particular presidency or of a certain 
crowd of journalists; it is the first book by 
objective outside observers to demonstrate 
the complex changes on both sides. 

Grossman and Kumar have determined 
that both sides need one another and that 
there is a thin line between cooperation and 
conflict. The president needs news organiza- 
tions because, as communicator of most of 
his political messages, they determine his 
credibility with major public officials and 
the leaders of the most powerful interest 
groups. News organizations need to cover 
the president because he represents the focal 
point in the American political system for 
their staffs and audience. For many report- 
ers, a White House assignment represents 
the high point of a career. They know that 
the stories they prepare are virtually guaran- 
teed a leading position in the daily or weekly 
editions of their publications or programs. 
The ultimate significance of the relationship 
between the White House and news organi- 
zations is that most segments of American 
society depend on what appears in the media 
for their information about the president. 
The public has a stake in the reliability of 
this information. 

The data from this study has been used by 
media analyst Michael Robinson of George 
Washington U., as reported in the Jan. 26, 
1981, issue of Newsweek. Using the book’s 
findings that the national press has been 
covering presidents more and more and 
praising them less and less, Robinson calcu- 
lated the proportion of favorable stories at 
60% for Eisenhower, just over 50% for 
Kennedy, just under 50 for Johnson and 
roughly 40 apiece for Ford and Carter. 
Nixon, dragged down by the Watergate 
issue, received 20%. 

Martin Tolchin of the New York Times 
said that Portraying the President is a 
“landmark book, a tour de force, both schol- 
arly and well-written. It portrays the 
crochets, eccentricities, working conditions 
and occasional successes of the White House 
press corps. To read this book is to under- 
stand the presidency, which more and more 
defines its problems in terms of the media. I 
cannot praise this book too highly.” 

Grossman and Kumar teach political 
science at Towson State U. Both have writ- 
ten for newspapers and magazines on the 
subject of the media in politics. 
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Readings on the Israeli Political System: 
Structures and Processes. Edited by 
Gregory S. Mahler 72. University Press of 
America. Paper, $14.25. This collection is 
divided into five sections each covering a 
different facet of the political landscape. The 
first section deals with the Israeli constitu- 
tional system and the national actors and 
political structures that had an influence 
upon the constitutional structure adopted 
by Israel. The second section focuses upon 
the political parties in Israel. The third sec- 
tion focuses upon the electoral system and 
voting behavior in Israel and the fourth sec- 
tion discusses political structures, including 
the legislature (the Knesset) and the govern- 
ment (the prime minister and cabinet). Israeli 
policy in relation to the West Bank and the 
Palestinians is found in the final section. 
The many essays cover a wide range of 
subjects and vary in approach, content and 
the time frame within which they were writ- 
ten. Together they presenta portrait of poli- 
tics in the Israeli political system that will 
provide the reader newly introduced to 
Israeli politics with a thorough background 
upon which to build his or her studies. 
Mahler is assistant professor of political 
science at U. Vermont. His first book, The 
Knesset, was reported in the Spring 1982 
issue of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 


A Quest for Certainty: Essays on Health 
Care Economics, 1930-1970 by C. Rufus 
Rorem '16. Health Administration Press (U. 
Mich.). $15. This is a series of essays, 
reprinted in one volume, covering a period 
of 40 years, which comment on the devel- 
opment and growth of health care in the 
U.S. Rorem was a staff economist for the 
national Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care when it began a five-year study of the 
provision and financing of health services 
for the American people. He helped prepare 
its final report, which was published in 
October 1932, and devoted full time until 
January 1966 to the study and development 
of health care finance and administration at 
the national level in Chicago and local level 
in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and New York 
City. 

The CCMC documented the fact that sta- 
tistics of national totals and averages were of 
little comfort to individuals and families in 
their search for health care. Rorem con- 
cluded that health care is fraught with uncer- 
tainty. No one could tell when he would be 
sick or disabled, or how much health care 
would cost. Some would receive no service 
during a year and others might face ex pendi- 
tures of several thousand dollars, even more 
than one’s total annual income or life savings. 

In this book, Rorem discusses health care 
as public service, group payment and health 
care finance and planning. The early writ- 
ings selected for this volume were not history 
when they were published. They described 
current efforts to achieve certainty in the 
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costs and quality of health care, especially 
through group practice, group payments 
and area wide planning. 

The essays reflect Rorem’s “indispens- 
able” contribution to the development of 
health care. As a consultant toan American 
Hospital Association task force, he was 
involved in the development of principles 
and standards promulgated to guide the des- 
tiny of widely emerging local plans. Such 
standards as not-for-profit operations, no 
commissions for the enrollment staff and the 
necessity of contracts with participating 
hospitals were initiated by him. Rorem sug- 
gested ideas such as flat rates to hospitals 
and hospital underwriting, national health 
insurance and prepayment plans. 

The book includes an afterword in which 
Rorem discusses health care developments 
in the last ten years and in what direction he 
believes it is going. 

Rorem is a life member of the American 
Hospital Assn. and American Public Health 
Assn. He is retired as special consultant to 
the Blue Cross Assn. in Chicago (1969-74). 


Introduction to Social Research, second edi- 
tion. By Ann Bonar Blalock '50 and Hubert 
M. Blalock Jr. Prentice-Hall Inc. Cloth, 
$11.95; paper, $7.95. Revised to mirror more 
closely the steps in the scientific method, this 
book clearly specifies the logical progression 
to be followed in performing adequate 
research. The authors systematically explore 
and integrate the major principles underly- 
ing each step in the research process. 

Special emphasis is given to the impor- 
tance of a well-developed theoretical expla- 
nation as a basis for competent research. 
The authors explore the political, organiza- 
tional and ethical dilemmas faced by re- 
searchers in the selection of research ques- 
tions, the treatment of research subjects and 
the appropriate use of research findings. 
Chapters cover theory, measurement, re- 
search design and methods of data collection 
and analysis. A separate chapter is devoted 
to the applicaton of the research process to 
the social policy arena. The book concludes 
with a discussion of how and why research 
findings may be undervalued or inappro- 
priately used. 

Ann Blalock is a policy analyst, specializ- 
ing in social welfare programs and demon- 
stration projects. Hubert Blalock Jr. is pro- 
fessor of sociology at U. Washington. 


The Encyclopedia of Mineralogy, edited by 
Keith Frye ‘57. Hutchinson Ross Publishing 
Co., 912 pp., $95. This new volume (IVB) in 
the Encyclopedia of Earth Sciences Series 
provides an up-to-date and comprehensive 
treatment of the science of mineralogy. It 
contains more than 140 articles by interna- 
tionally recognized experts on specific areas 
of mineralogical interest. It addresses such 
topics as the ways in which mineral hard- 
ness, or density, 1s defined and determined; 
minerals found naturally in caves, or artifi- 


cally in Portland cement; and mineral spe- 
cies and their important mineral groups. 
Additional topics include abrasive materials; 
human, vertebrate and plant minerals; kiln 
and cement minerals, and synthetic minerals. 

Frye is professor of geology at Old 
Dominion College. 


Psychoanalysis and Literature: An Intro- 
duction by Robert N. Mollinger 67. Nelson- 
Hall (111 N. Canal St., Chicago, [L 60606). 
$17.95. Charts the history of psychoanalytic 
literary criticism from its Freudian genesis 
onward and provides a concise overview of 
the psychoanalytic perspective on human 
development. Studies of works and writers 
illustrate the various ways psychoanalytic 
knowledge can be applied to literature, 
expanding our understanding of symbols, 
themes, characters and recurring themes in 
an author’s works. Discussion of the theoret- 
ical aspects of psychoanalysis draws on the 
work of Freud, Jung and later psychoana- 
lysts. Throughout, Mollinger argues that a 
critical exploration of literature must recog- 
nize a work’s psychological meaning along 
with its aesthetic, literary and intellectual 
meanings. 

Mollinger teaches and maintains a private 
psychoanalytic practice in the New York 
area. 


. L’elise Notre-Dame de Montréal: son archi- 


tecture, son passé. Originally written in En- 
glish (McGill-Queen’s U. Press, 1970) by 
Franklin K.B.S. Toker 66 A.M. Translated 
into French by Jean-Paul Partensky. Ville 
LaSalle, Quebec: Editions Hurtubise HM H, 
Limitee, 1981. Officially opened in 1829, 
Notre-Dame was the first major example of 
Gothic Revival style in Canada. Treating 
Notre-Dame not only as a work of art but 
also as a historical document reflecting the 
social and nationalistic aspirations of the 
community, the author evaluates its signifi- 
cance in the shifting balance between church 
and state, clerics and laymen and French 
and English in the crucial years between the 
War of 1812 and the rebellion of 1837. The 
construction of the church, directed entirely 
by laymen, was a striking manifestation of 
the power of the new merchant class in 
French Canada in the early 19th century. 

James O’Donnell, an Irish architect from 
New York, planned and directed the con- 
struction and created a design so attuned to 
the nascent spirit of French Canada that for 
almost a century Notre-Dame was the dom- 
inant model for church architecture in the 
province of Quebec. 

The book contains 54 illustrations. When 
first published, it received the Hitchcock 
Award from the Society of Architectural 
Historians for being the most distinguished 
work of scholarship in the history of archi- 
tecture published in 1970 in North America. 

Toker is associate professor of fine arts at 
Pitt. 
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Ruth Aschaffenburg and Peter Koschnick were 
married Dec. 31 in Port Townsend, Wash. They 
are living on Marrowstone Island. Address: 177 
Disney Road, Nordland, WA 98358. 

Susan Brenneis is assistant concertmaster of the 
Charleston (S.C.) Symphony. She plans to con- 
tinue her study in violin performance ona gradu- 
ate level after another year with the symphony. 

Joseph Ferlo is managing director of the Nettle 
Creek Players in Hagerstown, Ind. The summer 
season will open June !7 with “Man of LaMan- 
cha” and continue at two-week intervals with 
“Carnival,” “Pirates of Penzance” and “A Funny 
Thing Happened on the Way to the Forum.” Joe 
has been in Hagerstown since September, putting 
ona community production of “Arsenic and Old 
Lace.” taking the lead male role ina production of 
“Brigadoon” and directing “Never Too Late” fora 
group called First Nighters. 

Linda Ferreira and Gary Tate were married 
April 24 at the Crossroads Baptist Church in 
Denver. Colo. Linda works at Northwest Trans- 
port in Denver and Gary is in sales production at 
Reliable Automotive of Colorado. Address: 10702 
Albion St., Northglenn, CO 80233. 

After working as a children’s theater actress 
(with featured roles as a singing bar of soap anda 
bag of garbage that saved the day), a floating 
secretary and as one of Santa’s elves (at Macy’s in 
New York City). Nancy Giles is living in Chicago 
and acting as an understudy to the national tour- 
ing company of The Second City. Robin Tillotson 
“rescued Nancy and her turntable from Chicago's 
sub-zero temperatures in January. Robin was 
working at Leo Burnett Advertising, but is now 
with a public relations firm. Robin's address: 6830 
N. Sheridan Road #275, Chicago, IL 60626. 
Nancy’s address: 935 W. Oakdale, #3E, Chicago, 
IL 60657. 

Sherilyn Williams has been awarded one of 55 
NSF minority graduate fellowships in the sciences 
for 1982-83 and James V. Jackson has received 
honorable mention in the same program. Sherilyn 
will use the fellowship at Johns Hopkins. She 
majored in geology at Oberlin. James, a biology 
major, is doing graduate study at Cornell. 

Anne Kessenand Jeff Lowell plan to be married 
in June 1983. Anne isaninformation specialist for 
the New Haven Office of Housing and Neighbor- 
hood Development. Jeff is in his first year at Yale 
Medical School. Together they are coaching a 
9-12-year-old girls’ soccer team. Their address 
(after June 1, 1982): 253 Lawrence St., New 
Haven, CT 06511. This past year, Anne shared a 
house with Cathy Zack, who works for the Yale 
psychology department, interviewing the elderly 
for a study on health and the aging. Cathy also 
plays French horn for the New Haven Civic 
Orchestra. Cathy’s address: 74 Pearl St., New 
Haven, CT 06511. 

Jennifer Orleans is a research assistant to two 
psychiatrists who work with diabetic adolescents. 
She is located at the Joslin Diabetes Center, which 
is connected to Harvard Medical School. She is 
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also working part time as a birth control) abortion 
counselor in a women’s clinic and part time as a 
waitress in a kosher/ vegetarian restaurant. She is 
still playing banjo and doing aerobic dance. 

David Phelps is enrolled at U-Mich for gradu- 
ate studies at the School of Music. 

Steve Schuch is in a two-year program as a 
forester and land management specialist with the 
Peace Corps in the Dominican Republic. 


1986 


Rachel Breslow and Ethan Seidel were married 
in Washington, D.C., Dec. 27, 1981. Obies in 
attendance: John Orenstein 79, Steven Cahn ‘°81, 
Ruth Konoff °81, Liz Steel °81, Gail Breslow °77 
and Sim Kolko °79. Ethan is a computer pro- 
grammer in Washington and Rachel is finishing a 
master’s in special education at American U. 

Sarah Brownsberger and Hafthor Yngvason 
were married at the Domkirkja, Reykjavik, Ice- 
land. Following Icelandic custom, Sarah is using 
her own name. She is a writer and translator and 
attends Icelandic University. Hafthor teaches phi- 
losophy at the Menntaskola Vith Sund and also 
attends the university. They reside in Reykjavik. 

Deborah Caldwell and Jerome A. Solinas (°79 
Berkeley) were married May |. Chris Leary °79 
and Timothy Reinig *79 attended the wedding. 
Deborah and Jerome are both U. Mich. Ph.D. 
students and GSTA’s. Summer address: 213 Miller, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104. Deborah has changed her 
name to Deborah Solinas. 

Gary Cantrell plans to finish his work on his 
master’s thesis in geology at Duke this summer. 
Address: 1715 N. Roxboro, Durham, NC 27701. 

Timothy Cheek and Lori Greenspan were mar- 
ried in January. Attending the wedding were Ron 
Bedard, Jenny Doctor and John Earle. Tim and 
Lori now reside in Austin, Tex., where Lori is 
working at U. Texas and Timis completing the M. 
Mus., studying with Gregory Allen °70. 

Rick Fisel has transferred from the Stanford 
chemistry department to the graduate program in 
physics. He has been building an experiment to 
look for free quarks “(since Stanford seems to be 
the place to find them).” He is also working with 
some community groups advocating nuclear dis- 
armamentand anend to U.S. intervention in Cen- 
tral America. Address: 124E Escondido Village, 
Stanford, CA 94305. Phone 415/323-3296. 

Carolyn Golojuch is a production editor for the 
Kirk-Othmer Encyclopedia of Chemical Tech- 
nology at John Wiley & Sons Inc. IntN-Y.G 

B. Michael Harrison has left the General Servi- 
ces Administration to seek his fortune as an 
arranger in the Big Apple. Address: 466 (Sth Sts 
Apt. 14, Brooklyn, NY 11215. 

Sylvia Hood Washington is pursuing the bache- 
lor’s degree in electrical engineering at Cleveland 
State while working full time for Cleveland Elec- 
tric Hluminating Co. Her husband, Gary 79, will 
finish his work toward the M.C.R.P. at Harvard 
in June. 

Since August 1981, Linda McClain has been 
working for a corporate law firm, Skadden, Arps 


in New York City. Linda did extensive work on 
the “creation-science” trial in Arkansas, as her 
firm was cooperating with the ACLU on the case. 
She did most of the analysis of the creationist 
books and helped prepare exhibits, testimony, etc. 
for the case. She has been applying to law schools. 
but is also thinking of going back into academia. 
She finished the M.A. at U. Chicago Divinity 
School in June 1981 and is now living in New 
Jersey. Home phone: 201/945-2844. Work: 
212/371-6000, ext. 709. 

Mark M. Nelson is a research assistant for the 
dean of the John F. Kennedy School of Govern- 
ment at Harvard. His work 1s principally in inter- 
national affairs. He is also organist and choir 
director at First Presbyterian Church in Brookline. 

Derek Ragin has a Fulbright to study in 1982- 
83 with Max van Egmond at the Sweelinck Insti- 
tute in Amsterdam. 

Carl Ratner worked this past year at Covent 
Garden, the English National Opera, the New 
York City Opera and the Juilliard School. Address: 
127 W. 96th, Apt. 11G, New York, NY 10025. 

To correct information submitted by Tom 
Scherer and printed in the Spring 1982 issue: 
although Chuck Schussheim used to give Tom 
soccer clinics in the fields behind Philips, he has 
no immediate plans to attend a soccer clinic in 
Dusseldorf. Chuck is peeling carrots in a D.C. 
restaurant, bar called Houlihan’s, visiting art gal- 
leries, writing journalistic poetry and playing ten- 
nis. In addition, Tom’s plan to go rafting on the 
Colorado River with Ross Bagby and Rolf 
Groesbeck °79 was “news” to Rolf. 

To correct the Church of the Brethren’s press 
release on Anna Speicher, she does not spend most 
of her time doing office work as reported in the 
Spring 1982 issue. Rather, most of her work is 
legislative. She works on criminal justice, civil 
rights and peace issues, as a part of the social 


justice ministry of the Church of the Brethren. She 


does research, lobbies and keeps her constituents 
informed about what 1s happening on those issues. 
Anna ts living with Susan Keane at 5437 41st St. 
NW, Washington, DC 20015. Susan is an editorial 
assistant) staff writer at the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf. Georgetown. 

D’Andre Stinnette is a technical support pro- 
grammer for Victor Business Products at its world 
headquarters in Chicago (3900 N. Rockwell). 
Home address: 400 East 33rd St., Apt. 613, Chi- 
cago, IL 60616. 
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Kristin M. Anderson will complete the M.A. in 
art history at U. Minnesota in June. In the fall, she 
will start the four-year M.Div. program at Luther 
Seminary in preparation for parish ministry. She 
is engaged to Michael Sparby of Sand Creek, 
Wis., a third year seminary student. They plan to 
be married in November or December. 

Philippa Jane Benson is working with the U.S. 
Geological Survey in Reston, Va. Her work 
involves the microscopic analysis of coal toward 
the fermation of a geochemical model of coalifica- 
tion. She is living in Glen Echo, Md. 

Barbara Stein and John D. Bourque plan to be 
married Aug. 21. Barbara has been working in the 
research labs at Kodak apparatus division in 
Rochester. John plays trumpet with the Fort 
Wayne Philharmonic and Indiana Chamber 
Orchestra. 

Pamela Griggs and David Candey were married 
Feb. 12 in Casper, Wyo. Pam is working as histo- 
rian forthe U.S. Dept. of the Interiors Bureau of 
Reclamation, North Platte office. Dave is comput- 
er coordinator, Rocky Mt. district, for Union Oil 
Co. Address: 234 W. 12th St., Casper, WY 82601. 
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Sarah Fishman is completing the second year of 
a Ph.D. program in history at Harvard. 

Dan Friedman and Lisa Sorg were married Jan. 
16in Middletown, Ohio. Chris Ball and Jonathan 
Raffes attended the wedding. Dan and Lisa work 
for the Middletown Journal as a photographer 
and reporter, respectively. 

Pam Gordon is studying Greek at Bryn Mawr 
College. Address: 806 Montgomery Ave., Bryn 
Mawr, PA 19010. 

Lisa T. Hamilton plans to graduate from Indi- 
ana U. School of Law, Bloomington in May. She 
has received a judicial clerkship with the Hon. V. 
Sue Shields of the Indiana Court of Appeals. 
Address: 2255 Windsong Dr., Apt. E, Indianapo- 
lis, IN 46229. 

Barbara Robbins is a staff member of the Com- 
pany of Friends in Gibsonville, N.C., a home to 
rehabilitate troubled youth (ages 16-22). She 
spends most of her time working in the green- 
house and in the gardens to help the farm become 
self-sufficient. She plans to spend the summer 
studying Indian music at Wesleyan U. and travel- 
ing on her 450cc Honda motorcycle. 

Ann Scheman left her job as an administrator 
for the Laura Dean Dancers and Musicians in 
New York City so she could pursue the Zionist 
idea. She now lives on a kibbutz in Galilee with 
Michael Zakim’81. There are 12 other Americans 
amongst the kibbutz members. Ann continues to 
study dance. She choreographs for kibbutz holiday 
celebrations while caring for six one-year-old 
children. Address: Kibbutz Yasur, D.N. Bikat 
Beit Hakerem, 20150 ISRAEL. 

Hal Straus was a finalist in the second annual 
Young Journalist of the Year competition spon- 
sored by the Virginia United Press International 
advisory board. He is a reporter for the 7imes- 
Herald in Newport News, Va. He worked at the 
Macon (Ga.) News and for syndicated columnist 
Jack Anderson before returning to Virginia as 
business writer. 

Tom Varner recorded a concert with his jazz 
group. The recording will be on his second record, 
“New York Anxiety, New York Release” (Soul 
Note Records) and features Tom Varner, French 
horn; Ed Jackson, saxophone; Ed Schuller, bass 
and Billy Hart, drums. Address: 2350 Broadway 
#1212, New York, NY 10024. 

Wendy J. Weinberg is completing her first year 
of law school at Cornell and can be reached at 113 
Glen Place, Apt. 3, Ithaca, NY 14850. 

Nan Wishner is doing graduate work in English 
at Berkeley. Before leaving her job as newspaper 
reporter last August, she collected two first prizes 
from the Virginia Press Association. Address: 
4120 Emerald St. #6, Oakland, CA 94609. 
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David Beidler passed the New York bar exam 
and he is an associate lawyer with Mudge Rose 
Guthrie and Alexander in Manhattan. 

Leslie Warner and Michael Berry have a daugh- 
ter, Sasha Ellen Warner-Berry, born at home 
Nov. 13, 1981. Oberlinians in attendance at the 
birth were Holly Neufer 80, who took photo- 
graphs; George Batchelor °79, who boiled water; 
Ditte Phillips’79, who held the light. Jean Talbert 
‘79 and Rie Davidson arrived about I5 minutes 
before Sasha. They had no idea that a birth was 
imminent, but “thanks to their Peace Corps expe- 
rience in Zaire they were able to rise to the occa- 
sion in great style.” The birth took place on Leslie 
and Michael's third day at their new address: 29 
Chauncy St., Cambridge MA 02138. 

Tim Forster and Vera-Marie Mikolji were mar- 
ried March 6 in Rochester, N.Y. Attending the 
wedding were Bruce Poch and Jim and Nancy 
(Ketcham) Colwill 
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Miriam Friedman has returned from Japan, 
where she resided for the past 34 years. She spent 
a year at the Inter-University Center for Japanese 
Language Studies in Tokyo and 2'4 years as an 
apprentice to Noda Yoshinao, a Kyoto potter. 
She is now living at 60 Highland Ave., Cam- 
bridge, MA 02139. 

Ilsa Hellman plans to graduate from the George 
Washington U. School of Medicine May 28. She 
begins her residency in general surgery at New 
Britain (Conn.) General Hospital July 1. Address: 
216 Bishop St., #111, New Haven, CT 06511. 

Denise McDaniel Gulley and husband, John, 
have a son, William Joseph, born Nov. 18, 1981. 
Denise is on leave from her job as a general music 
teacher with the Fairfax County Public Schools. 
Address: 6401 Franconia Court, Springfield, VA 
22150. Phone 703/922-9075. 

Marcia Orbison and William J. Weinert were 
married Jan. 9 at the First Congregational UCC in 
Appleton, Wis. Marcia isa member of the Ameri- 
can Players Theatre, Spring Green, Wis., and Bill 
isa doctoral candidate at U. Wisconsin-Madison. 

Dave Partyka and Stephanie left Greensboro, 
N.C.,in November and settled in Uxbridge, Mass. 
After five months of unsolicited unemployment, 
Dave is now an outpatient psychotherapist at the 
Parent Child Resource Center (part of a commu- 
nity mental health center in Danielson, Conn.) 
seeing children, adolescents and their families. 
Stephanie is coordinator of the special needs pro- 
gram at the Elm Park Center for Early Childhood 
Education in Worcester, Mass. 

Bill Samuel and Tracy Sapp °79 plan to be 
married June 26 in Washington, D.C. 

Bill Swafford is assistant to the librarian at the 
School of Library Information Management at 
U.S.C. He received the master’s in library science 
last December and has been elected to the vestry 
of St. Barnabas Episcopal Church in Eagle Rock, 
Calif. He and Lisa Anderson “80 have moved to 
218 E. Avenue 42, Highland Park, CA 90031. 

Andrew Winder graduated from Boston U. 
Law School in May 1981, passed the Pennsylva- 
nia Bar in July and was sworn in as a member of 
the bar on Dec. 10. His sister, Sally Jo °73, was 
present at the ceremony in Philadelphia and was 
the attorney who moved for his admission. She is 
currently in general practice in Shippensburg and 
Newville, Pa., while Andy is associated with Clyde 
R. Bomgardner Esq. in the general practice of law 
in Mifflintown, Pa. 


Loy, 


Barbara Peterson and Mark Cackler were mar- 
ried April 10 at the United Church in Washington, 
D.C. Other Oberlin grads in attendance included 
Emily Goyer 76, maid of honor, David Driscoll. 
groomsman and Thomas Pallo’7&. Barbara com- 
pleted the M.Mus. inpianoat Yale in 1981 and isa 
free-lance pianist and teacher. Mark received the 
MBA from Harvard in 1981 and is an agricultural 
economist with the World Bank. Address: 1753 Q 
St. N.W., Apt. A, Washington, DC 20009. Phone 
202 / 483-4797. 

Philip Cunningham is assistant principal clar- 
inetist with the Mexico City Philharmonic. 

After three years as assistant professor, techni- 
cal director at Rhode Island College and three 
years of marriage to Elizabeth Popiel, Gary Delp 
has decided to quit both of those relationships. He 
is contemplating a lighting designer profession or 
a return to undergraduate school in electrical 
engineering. Address for spring/summer: 336 
Manton Ave., Providence, RI 02909. 

Mark DeGarmo performed with the Juilliard 
Dance Ensemble at Lincoln Center, NYC, March 
18-20. He completed four years of professional 


study in Juilhard’s dance division and is a candi- 


Robert Ward ’77 is hornist for the Caselli 
Ensemble (David Breeden, clarinet; Leone 
Buyse, flute; Steve Paulson, bassoon; 
William Bennett, oboe). All are first chair 
players in the San Francisco Symphony. 
Bob was soloist with the symphony Feb. 
18 in Mozart's Concerto No. 4 for horn 
and orchestra during the annual Mostly 
Mozart Festival in Davies Hall. He has 
been the orchestra's associate principal 
horn since September 1980. In the 
audience were Jeff Seemann ‘77, Kurt 
Schwenk ’77, Bill Hopson ’76 (surprise 
visitor from Calgary). Bob and his wife, 
Pam Hakl (principal oboe with the San 
Jose Symphony), are giving a recital May 
30 in San Francisco’s Old First Church. 


date for B.F.A. in May. He has been studying, 
performing and choreographing in and around 


New York since 1974. He has been working ona 


program to be performed in the near future in 
which he will dance his own works. 

Nancy Hiers and David A. Smith were married 
in February at the Harvard Memorial Church, 
Cambridge, Mass. Among the guests were Leslie 
Phillips °75, Bruce Giffords °76, Vivien Holloway, 
Lee Stern and John Wiecking. James David 
Christie °75 played the organ. Nancy and David 
are living in Inman Square, Cambridge. 


MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give us ad- 
vance notice so the Alumni Magazine 
can follow you, free of charge, to keep 
you posted on your classmates and news 
about Oberlin. 

Just mail this coupon to Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Old City State Zip Code 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not add 
a note of explanation so we can let your 
classmates know? . 
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Cleve Johnson, a 1981-82 recipient of a Ful- 
bright fellowship, is presently residing at Tisch- 
beinstrasse 45, 3500 Kassel, West Germany. He is 
working at the Deutsches Musikgeschichtliches 
Archiv in Kassel for U. Oxford, where he has been 
enrolled since 1978. For the past two years he has 
performed regularly with the Fiori Musicali, a 
baroque string ensemble recording for Radio 
Bremen and the German record label “Recrea- 
tion.” Cleve and Debra Ann Pechal were married 
Sept. 12, 1981. She is an organist and a graduate 
of North Texas State U. Cleve will be returning to 
Virginia this summer. 

Julie Johnson is a physical therapist with 
Group Health Cooperative of Puget Sound, Wash. 
She moved to Seattle 14 years ago after complet- 
ing the M.A. in physical therapy at Stanford. 
Presently working with general orthopedic and 
neurologic patients, Julie is pursuing an interest in 
using dance/ movementas therapy, especially with 
the elderly. Address: 2326 12th Ave. East, Seattle, 
WA 98102. Phone 206/324-2826. 

Bill Lepler is working part time for Twentieth 
Century-Fox Film Corp. in market research for 
feature films while he continues his studies for the 
M.B.A. at UCLA. Address: 10121 Tabor St. #44, 
Los Angeles, CA 90034. 

Ingrid Rtickert, who was an exchange student 
from Germany in 1975-76, passed the oral exams 
Feb. | for her doctorate (corresponding to a 
Ph.D.) in English literature. The subject of her 
written work was “The Touch of Sympathy: 
Philip Larkin und Thom Gunn—Swei Beitrage 
zur englischen Gegenwartsdichtung.” In March 
she started a two-year apprenticeship at the uni- 
versity library of Erlangen, “which should finally 
enable me to do a librarian’s work in the field of 
studies I specialize in.” Address: Brandstr. 9; D 
8500 Niirnberg 30; West Germany. 

Stephanie Sarris, full-time academic counselor 
for freshmen and sophomores at Ohio State, has 
been enrolled as a student in OSU’s Weekend 
University. For 3'4hours each Saturday morning, 
she has been attending a fiction writing class, 
taught by OSU Associate Vice-provost Joseph H. 
Oshins. 

Rolf Thunander plays percussion in the Norr- 
k6ping (Sweden) Symphony Orchestra. 

Brad Tinfow earned the M.Mus in piano per- 
formance in 1979 from U. Illinois at Champaign- 
Urbana where he has had a teaching assistantship 
and studied under Ian Hobson. As winner of the 
U. of Ill. Piano Concerto Competition, Brad per- 
formed Liszt’s Piano Concerto No. | in two con- 
certs with the U. of Ill. Symphony. One month 
later, he performed Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue 
with the U. of Ill. Concert Band at the university's 
commencement concert. After an additional year 
at Illinois and a summer at Indiana U., Brad 
returned to New Jersey to study, apply for jobs 
and work part time. In the past 18 months, he has 
also directed the music for three theater produc- 
tions and sung in opera choruses in New Jersey 
and New York. He is currently studying piano 
with Joseph Villa in New York. Address: 24 Oak 
Place, North Caldwell, NJ 07006. Phone 
201 / 228-0228. 


1976 


Robb Chambers, using the pseudonym “Salva- 
tori Palumbo,” is working 16-hour days at a shop 
in his family’s home near New Castle, Pa., making 
violas and basses and other stringed instruments. 
He plans to take one of his instruments to Crem- 
ona, Italy, later this year to enter it in an exhibi- 
tion. After leaving Oberlin in 1974, he learned the 
fine points of making stringed instruments in 
Cremona, where Stradivari worked and lived. 
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Leanne Cupp Ketcham planned to. finish the 
MBA at Columbia in May. She will become pro- 
ject manager, business planning, for Sandoz Inc., 
a pharmaceutical manufacturer. Her husband, 
Bruce (’75 Colgate), is New York regional sales 
manager for the Simmons Co. 

Mark A. Katrick and Kimberly A. Daniels plan 
to be married June 19. 

Patrice Kennedy is central area assistant man- 
ager for Greyhound Lines in Chicago. 

Gregory B. Krivchenia II, M.D., graduated from 
U. Cincinnati College of Medicine in June 1981. 
He is in his first year of residency in orthopedics at 
the U. Cincinnati Medical Center. He and his 
wife, DiAnn, have a second child, born July 12, 
1981. Greg’s brother, Alex *77, is at the Christ 
Hospital in Cincinnati, completing a year of med- 
ical internship. 

Wayne Lemley and Patricia Chao were married 
Dec. 12, 1981, at Dwight Chapel, Yale U. Wayne 
is president of Interlaser, a company that re- 
searches and develops electronic speech and data 
communications products. 

Patricia Ann McCoy has been named editor-in- 
chief of the /ndustrial Relations Law Journal. Her 
third year of law school at Berkeley is fast 
approaching; a Washington, D.C. summer will be 
spent in the air-conditioned offices of Shaw, Pitt- 
man, Potts & Trowbridge. Home address: 2535 
Regent St., #11, Berkeley, CA 94704. Phone 
415/841-0587. Summer address: 3815 W Street 
N.W., Washington, DC 20007. Phone: 202/ 
338-6360. 

Ruth Walker has a new address: 229 Marlbo- 
rough St., Boston, MA 02116. Phone 617/262- 
8581. 
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Carolyn Barton completed the Ph.D. in bio- 
chemistry at U. Wisconsin in 1981. She isa molec- 
ular biologist at the International Plant Research 
Institute, a genetic engineering firm in San Carlos, 
Calif. 

Sue Bedard and Jorge Nocedal were married 
April 3 in New York City. The ceremony was 
performed by the Rev. Heidi Hilf °76 and her 
husband, the Rev. Frank Vardeman. Guests in- 
cluded Barb Bedard Neshvad *73 and Michael 
Bobker °73. Sue, who recently became a licensed 
architect, works for the Edelman partnership 
architects of New York. Jorge, a native of Mexico, 
is a visiting professor at the Courant Institute of 
Mathematical Sciences at NYU. Address: 201 E. 
12th St., Apt. 217, New York, NY 10003. 

Linsey Will and Bill Burdick have a daughter, 
Julia Anne Burdick-Will, born Dec. 18, 1981. 
Julia was born two weeks after Linsey completed 
work on her master’s in maternal-child nursing. 
Bill is in his final year of a medicine residency at 
Boston City Hospital. 

Diane Hoberman and David W. Louie, a grad- 
uate of Vassar, planned to be married in May. 
Both are graduates of the lowa Writers’ Work- 
shop at U. lowa. 

Robert C. Jackson and his wife, Rebekah, have 
a daughter, Rebekah Nicole, born Feb. 13. 

Ken Reisenfeld has left his position as attorney- 
advisor in the Office of Intelligence, Policy and 
Review at the Dept. of Justice. He has joined the 
Washington office of New York’s White & Case 
where he is working on international arbitration 
and litigation matters. He still lives at 1821 Swann 
St N.W., Washington, DC 20009. Home phone: 
(2234-4123. Office: 202/872-0013. 

Ann Tobin has become an associate of Doherty, 
Rumble & Butler law firm in St. Paul. 


Dan Turiel ’73, according to the 1981 
Oberlin College Alumni Directory, is 
manager of the Mahalo Apartment- Motel 
in Naples, Fla. That’s correct. His parents 
own it and he likes managing it because he 
has lots of spare time to pursue a zest for 
opera that he acquired at Oberlin while 
shifting his clarinet major to musi¢ 
education with a minor in drama-opera. 
He plays clarinet in the Southwest Florida 
Symphony and the Naples Concert Band. 
But he also composes and he currently is 
artistic director for the non-profit Gulf 
Coast Opera Company Inc. The premiere 
performance of that organization was the 
presentation in January of “Surpassed by 
Nun," a farce that Dan wrote in 1972 when 
he lived in Skokie, Ill. It is based ona plot 
about a convent in Chicago that is in 
danger of being destroyed to make way for 
a new freeway. The libretto pokes fun at 
the late Mayor Daley's political machine. 
At one point the nuns are shooting craps, 
at another there is a tango for their chorus 
line. Gale Bennett, music critic for the Fort 
Myers News-Press, called it “the kind of 
work that lets performers and audience 
have a good time.” It’s length was 35 
minutes. “Although we didn't have them,” 
says Dan, “the show should be produced 
by fine singers.” The Gulf Coast 
Company's next production, in February, 
was “The Magic Flute.” ‘We had excellent 
voices and it went very well,” Dan said. 
“We're now in production with ‘Pirates of 
Penzance’ and next season we plan to 
mount another original work of mine, 
Mozart's ‘Abduction from the Seraglio, ’ 
and probably G&S's ‘Mikado.’ ” The 
photo shows Dan rehearsing the nuns. He 
hopes he’s started an opera Renaissance in 
Southwest Florida. 
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Jim Amelang received the Ph.D. in history 
from Princeton in October 1981. He is assistant 
professor of history at U. Florida (Gainesville 
32611) and is writing a book on the social and 
cultural history of the city of Barcelona during the 
Renaissance period. He will spend part of this 
summer and January through August of the com- 
ing year doing research in Barcelona. He can be 
located there at the Municipal Archives. 

Casey Cook has beena real estate broker forthe 
past five years, buying, fixing and selling Victo- 
rian homes in the Heritage Hill district of Grand 
Rapids. More recently, he has been finding cheaper 
rental space for social welfare organizations that 
are squeezed out of the downtown area. As forthe 
pinched nerve in Casey’s neck, it could be from 
morning yoga, bringing wood to the third floor 
burner or paying the $392 January gas bill to heat 
the other two apartments. Casey’s wife, Kate 
Gfeller, is finishing a doctorate at Michigan State. 
Her thesis applies music therapy techniques to 
enhance short term memory for the learning 
disabled. 

Joanne Federman moved from Boston to San 
Jose, Calif., last summer. Since the fall of 1981 she 
has been training high school students to teach 
preschool children. 

Susan E. Fisher and Larry Yellen were married 
in May 1981. Address: 3916 Morrison St. N.W., 
Washington, DC 20015. 

Michael Galbraith and Mary H. Shultz were 
married Nov. 5, 1981, in Alexandria, Va. Mary 
has been an administrator and teacher ina private 
school in Virginia. Michael has been a foreign 
commercial officer with the U.S. Commerce Dept. 
and is now vice counsel to the embassy in Milan, 
Italy. The couple took up residency in Milan in 
January. 

Bruce Kostic and Kathleen Mulhall plan to be 
married May 22 at Park Ave. Methodist Church 
in New York City. Kathleen is an account supervi- 
sor for Marsteller Inc., Advertising. 

Paul and Suzanne (Playford) Reed have a son, 
Jonathan Michael, born May 19, 1981. Paul is 
completing his fourth year as director of bands at 
Marmion Military Academy in Aurora, Ill. 
Suzanne continues as director of music at Wesley 
UMC in Aurora, with five choirs, two handbell 
choirs, music education and special events filling 
her schedule. She is also working toward attaining 
her diaconal ministry of music in the Methodist 
Church. Address: 2251 Bittersweet Court, Aurora, 
IL 60506. 

Patricia Turner-Massey and Nathan Massey 
*73 and son, Noah, announce the birth of Rebecca 
Elaine Massey, Feb. 26, 1982. Address: 4717 
Crescent Road, Madison, WI 53711. 


1973 


Allyn Baron Modic and Rob ’72 have a son, 
Aaron Lee, born Jan. 9, 1982. Rob continues as a 
reporter with the Dayton Daily News and Allynas 
a naturalist for the Montgomery County Park 
District. Address: 2135 Fauber Rd., Xenia, OH 
45385. 

Cameron Dasch and Jean L. Muhlbaier planned 
to be married in the spring. Jean is a graduate of 
Catholic U. and holds the Ph.D. in environmental 
and atmospheric chemistry from U. Maryland. 
She is a research chemist with General Motors 
Technical Center in Warren, Mich. Cameron 
received the Ph.D. from Berkeley and is a research 
physicist also with GM in Warren. 

J. Chrys Dougherty IV and Mary Ann Krausse 
were married Feb. 13 in Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Portland, Ore. 
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James D. Edwards is the assistant minister of 
First UCC, Congregational in Milford, Conn. He 
was ordained in November 1981 after receiving 
the M.Div. from Yale in June. 

Hilary Thomson and Tom Fredenburg have a 
son, Angus Thomson Fredenburg, born Dec. 19, 
1981. Address: 672 E. Wabasha, Winona, MN 
55987. 

John Lepiarz graduated from the LeCoq school 
of mime, clown and commedia in Paris in 1976. 
He has toured nationally with the Chamber Rep- 
ertory, Boston Repertory and National Mime 
Theaters. He is the comic director and oaf and 
jester at Boston’s Medieval Manor Cabaret. He is 
also on the faculty of the Boston and New Eng- 
land Conservatories as a movement instructor. 
John tours summers to the East Coast renaissance 
festivals with his act, The Bros. RogueOafanFool, 
a comic combat troupe that features rapier, 
dagger and quarter staff combats, as well as stunts 
with bull whips, samuri swords and fire. Address: 
114 Allston St. 2, Allston, MA 02134. 

Barbara Leviton and Kenneth Hodder were 
married Oct. 11, 1981,in Evanston, Ill. Barbara is 
a Fellow in child clinical psychology at the Men- 
ninger Foundation in Topeka, Kan. Kenneth is 
from London, England. Address: 940 Mississippi, 
Lawrence, KS 66044. 

After 3!4 years as an assistant attorney general, 
Environmental Protection Division, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, Malcolm Pittman has 
become an associate at the Boston law firm of 
Rackemann, Sawyer & Brewster. In his spare time 
he plays in the Twelfth Night Woodwind Quintet 
(formerly the Molson Golden Quintet), which 
includes Sally Williams ’70 on flute and Michael 
Impastato, husband of Susan Engstrom °70, on 
clarinet. 

Barbara Peterson Hudson received the master’s 
in special education in 1981 and is teaching senior 
high special education at Middletown High School 
in Delaware. 

Richard Reid is teaching piano at Converse 
College. He gave recitals last year in London and 
Brussels and will appear at Carnegie Recital Hall 
June |. Address: 616 Rutledge Ave., Spartanburg, 
SC 29302. 

Chuck Spitulnik is now associated with the 
Washington office of Dechert Price & Rhoads, a 
large Philadelphia law firm. He and his wife, 
Debbie, who are expecting their second child in 
late July or early August, are living in Potomac, 
Md. 

Heidi (McClellan) and Chip Rothschild have a 
second son, Andrew George, born March 19. 
Danny is aged 2. 

John Weigand has been assistant professor of 
clarinet at Florida State U. during 1981-82. Next 
year, he will study for his doctorate there. Marsha 
(Perry °75) teaches piano part time. They have a 
son, David, 2. Address: 5677 Rustic Dr., Talla- 
hassee, FL 32303. 

Gary and Elizabeth (Borsodi °76) Wolkstein 
have a daughter, Rebekah, born Feb. I 1. They live 
in Appleton, Wis., where Gary is assistant profes- 
sor of piano at Lawrence Conservatory of Music. 
Elizabeth is instructor of harp at Lawrence and at 
U. Wisconsin-Oshkosh. Address: 621 W. Fifth 
St., Appleton, WI 54911. 
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Marta Braiterman and Rabbi Irwin A. Tanen- 
baum *69 plan to be married in June. See Class of 
69. 

John and Karen (Buck) Burgess are expecting 
their first child in September. John continues to 
write for the Washington Post in the tra nsporta- 


tion division. He has been busy covering the 
recent air and subway disasters. Karen has been 
working as an attorney with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. They have bought a home 
at 3807 Yuma St. NW, Washington, DC 20016. 

Jim Deckant is a financial analysis supervisor in 
the phosphorus division of Mobil Chemical Co. 
He had been a financial analyst for Ford Motor 
Co. He and his wife, Diane, a social worker for the 
Sheltering Arms Hospital, are living in Midlo- 
thian, Va. 

Dotty Douglas is teaching botany at Boise State 
U. Address: Biology Dept., B.S.U., Boise, ID 
83725. 

For the past four years Cheri Fein has been a 
free-lance writer in New York City. Her articles 
and reviews have been published in Glamour, 
Cosmopolitan, the Village Voice, Camera Arts 
and other magazines. Stewart, Tabori & Chang 
has just published her art/ guide book, New York: 
Open to the Public. Cheri received a 1982 writing 
fellowship from N.E.A. and her poetry and fiction 
have appeared in American Poetry Review, Parti- 
san Review, Pequod and 25 other magazines and 
anthologies. 

Allen Otte’s The Percussion Group (formerly 
Blackearth) has produced its own two-record 
album and accompanying booklet explaining the 
kind of music involved. Nine pieces were com- 
posed especially for the group by modern com- 
posers Christian Wolff, Russell Peck and others. 
In addition to teaching and performing as an 
ensemble-in-residence at the Cincinnati College 
Conservatory of Music, the group tours exten- 
sively in the U.S. and Europe, and the record 
includes some tour repertoires of the last two 


. years. The booklet was designed by Allen’s sister, 


Jane Otte Frey. It contains biographies of the 
musicians and the composers, score examples and 
photos of the musicians. The album and booklet 
can be ordered from Allen Otte, The Percussion 
Group, U. Cincinnati College Conservatory of 
Music, Cincinnati, OH 45221, for $21. The group 
planned to travel to Vienna, Holland and Belgium 
in the spring, and to Cologne, West Germany, for 
a festival honoring contemporary composer John 
Cage. 
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Thinking about a job change? 
Considering a new career? 


Maybe this is the time for grad 
school or a move to another city. 


The Oberlin Alumni Network can 
help you begin to build the con- 
tacts you need. 


In New York, Boston, Washington 
D.C., Chicago, Cleveland, and 
other cities upon request, alumni 
Stand ready to assist Oberlin stu- 
dents and grads with these and 
other career-related problems. 


For more information contact the 
Office of Career Development and 
Placement, 109 Peters Hall, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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spring, and to Cologne, West Germany, for a 
festival honoring contemporary composer John 
Cage. 

Marian Patterson and Sidney L. 
Springfield, Mo., planned to be married May | in 
Berea, Ohio. Marian is coordinator of customer 
relations for BancSystems Associations, Cleve- 
land. Sidney, a chief petty officer, is administrator 
of the Navy Medical Clinic in Cleveland. 

Roz Rettman has acquired a new house, new 
spouse and new job—all within six months. She 
and Ken Baseman (‘71 Carleton; Stanford— 
economics) are living at 7207 Lenhart Dr., Chevy 
Chase, MD 20815. Roz works at the law firm of 
Metzger, Shadyac & Schwarz in Washington, 
RG 

Architect Shira Rosan is working at The Stein 
Partnership in New York City. The firm does a 
variety of types of architecture work ranging from 
apartment renovation to a new co-generation 
district heating plant for the city of Trenton, N.J. 
A common theme in their work is a concern for 
energy use and conservation. Shira has bought a 
small co-op apartment on West 12th St. in New 
York City. 
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Peter Braun and Diane Katzenberg Phelps- 
Braun bought a three-story Victorian house in 
Lincoln, Mass., in 1980 and have managed to fill it 
with kids in short order: Doria, 8'4; Jacob, born 
July 1980,and Lucas, born October 1981. Peter is 
an attorney with the Boston office of a Chicago 
law firm, McDermott, Will and Emery. He spe- 
cializes in the regulatory and corporate affairs of 
hospitals and other health care organizations. 
Diane is “up to her ears” in diapers, milk, naps and 
smiles. She still wedges in piano practice and 
chamber music and is currently working on the 
Kreutzer Sonata. They continue to be in close 
contact with Paul Susman °72 and Terry Bowes 
Bayer. 

Stephen Bryant is taking courses in neuro- 
linguistics at N.Y. Training Institute and hopes to 
start a communications school. Meantime he is 
free lancing as a bass baritone soloist. 

Jan L. Clark has been named business manager 
of American Cablevision of Indianapolis. She had 
been director of administrative services at Mid- 
States Engineering Co. in Indianapolis. 

Karen Dobbs has become general manager of 
the Louisville Orchestra. She previously was gen- 
eral manager of the Charlotte Symphony for five 
years. Five years before that she became a musi- 
cian with the American Wind Symphony Orches- 
tra in Pittsburgh, doubled fora couple of years in 
the orchestra’s administration and then became 
manager. 

David Eaton, associate professor at the L.B. 
Johnson School of Public Affairs at U. Texas at 
Austin, has had a Fulbright grant to do research in 
the Netherlands this year. Last Dec. 13 he was on 
the autobahn in East Germany enroute to Poland 
to give some lectures at the Technical University 
of Cracow. When he was 20 miles from the Polish 
border he heard on the car radio that martial law 
had been declared. He continued driving, had no 
trouble entering Poland and the border guard 
didn’t even search his luggage. Each village had its 
military contingent and tank and the cities “were 
filled with rolling and stationary armor,” he said. 
He found that neither the citizens nor the soldiers 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE THEATER AND DANCE PROGRAM PRESENTS MUSIC FROM ITS PRODUCTION OF EDGAR LEE MASTERS’ 


SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY 


Four Oberlin 
students 
have created 
this inspiring 
blend of 
bluegrass 
and folk 
music, 

which exudes 
the celebration 
of life. 
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Yes, | would like 


_____ alburm(s). | enclose $5.50 per album and an 


additional $1.50 per album to cover shipping and handling. 
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Total Amount Enclosed 
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Make checks payable to Oberlin College and send to: Theater and Dance 
Program, Hall Annex 202, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


seemed to know how to react. He even saw sol- 
diers atop tanks chatting with children. On one 
snowy night he sawa number of tanks flipped over 
on the roadside. Disagreeing with press reports 
about sabotage, David said he believed the sol- 
diers simply had no experience driving tanks on 
ice. By convincing gas station attendants that he 
was a diplomat, he got enough fuel to get to 
Cracow, where he spent nine days. When he tried 
to re-enter East Germany he was detained more 
thanan hour because a guard thought a humorous 
Texas “passport” was some kind of “capitalist 
tricks 

Patric Giesler returned in November 1981 from 
a year in N.E. Brazil where his research combined 
ethnographic and experimental methodologies 
in order to study beliefs in and claims of psychic 
abilities among the three prominent Afro-Brazilian 
possession trance shamanic cults (Candomble, 
Umbanda and Caboclo). The research focused on 
initiatory rites, the divination practices and a vari- 
ety of trance mediumship phenomena. Patric is a 
core-faculty member at the John F. Kennedy Uni- 
versity graduate school department of parapsy- 
chology. He is also preparing several papers for 
conferences in both anthropology and parapsy- 
chology as well as a monograph on “Multi- 
Method Approaches to the Study of Psychic 
Phenomena in the Field Setting.” 

Miguel Gomez-Ibanez has become vice presi- 
dent of Architectural Endevor Inc. of Boston. 1 he 
firm is a member of the Endevor Group, a design 
and development organization that specializes in 
commercial, residential and medical buildings. 
Miguel oversees the design of commercial devel- 
opments in New England and in Denver. He has 
been with the group since 1977 and became direc- 
tor of adaptive reuse and restoration in 1979, 


Joel Katz has moved to 2400 4Ist St. N.W., 
Apt. 312, Washington, DC 20007. 

Brian Miller and Bey Morse havea son, Michael 
Blair Miller, born Feb. 8, in Oberlin. Brian con- 
tinues to work in admissions‘ at the College of 
Wooster. Bey. who works in admissions at Ober- 
lin, plans to return to work in May. They have 
bought a home at 262 N. Main, Oberlin. 

Sandra Nethercott Waters and husband, Steve, 
have a son, John Keene Waters, born Sept. 29, 
1981. Sandra and Helen Batten Robinson °53 and 
Mary Lou McMullen Woods °52 are involved 
with the YWCA in Greenwich, Conn. Together 
they represent 10% of the membership of the 
board of directors. 

Greg Pepetone gave his final piano recital for 
his doctoral program in musical arts Jan. 29 at 
Harper Hall, U. lowa. Although he at one time 
considered a career as a concert pianist, he now 
plans to teach piano ata small liberal arts college. 

Nancy Peregrim Marion and her husband, 
Steve, have a son, Jeffrey Robert. After a three- 
month maternity leave, she has resumed teaching 
at Dartmouth, where she is assistant professor of 
economics. 

Margaret Root has completed a manual for 
volunteers and professionals involved in progres- 
sive education for incarcerated offenders. Called 
“Helping Offenders Find Meaningful Employ- 
ment,” it was printed by Project Talents, Wil- 
mington College, Wilmington, OH 45177. Mar- 
garet also has authored a chapter in /mage 
Breaking/ Image Building by Linda Clark, 
Marian Ronan and Eleanor Walker, published 
May 1981 by Pilgrim Press. Its subtitle is “A 
Handbook for Creative Worship with Women of 
Christian Tradition.” 
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WINTER 


JANUARY o—— 
FEBRUARY “I 


1983 


Winter Term is a month of independent study or work done by all Oberlin 
students in January; an opportunity for alumni to offer “real world” experience as 
off-campus projects to Oberlin students; and a chance for students to learn, 


TERM 


mature and explore. 


Projects in the past have included activities such as participation in scientific 
and academic research, internships in business, law firms, hospitals, social and 
government agencies, and individual instruction/apprenticeship in the arts. No 
financial reimbursement should be required from either party. 

Students make arrangements for their own room and board during Winter 
Term. However, some sponsors also offer housing for the month. Many alumni 
and parents, who cannot offer a project, can and do offer housing. We are 
especially in need of housing offers in New York City, Boston, Chicago and 
Washington, D.C. Student and host come to an agreement regarding costs, 


meals, work-exchange, etc. 


For further information, complete the coupon below and return it to: 
The Alumni Association 


____ Yes, | am interested in sponsoring a Winter Term project. Please send 


Bosworth Hall 


Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


(216) 775-8692 


me more information. 


____ I am interested in offering housing for a student during Winter 


Term. 
Name 
tala yh os ee a cn Si E 
Street City State Zip 
Phone - = 
Day Evening 
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Neilson Conklin is an assistant professor of 
economics at Colorado State U. He received the 
Ph.D. in agricultural economics from Minnesota 
in December 1981 after spending the final year of 
his doctoral program as a research fellow at the 
U.S. General Accounting Office in Washington, 
1D (3 

Gary Freeman and Mary Jean Blaschke will be 
married June 25 at St. John the Baptist Church in 
Winslow, Maine. She graduated from U. Maine at 
Orono in 1978 and studied medicine at U. Miami 
for two years. Gary is vice president of Hyperion 
Inc., an affiliate of Cordis Corp. of Miami, Fla. 

Robert W. Hutchison and Melinda J. Wagner 
plan to be married this fall. Melinda graduated 
from Hamilton College in 1979 with a music 
degree and from U. Chicago with a degree in 
music composition. Robert is program coordina- 
tor and chairman of exhibitions and instructor in 
art at the Hyde Park Art Center in Chicago. 

Terry Bare Hydell has become assistant to the 
university editor at Wake Forest. 

Edith Keith Benningfield and her husband, 
Paul, are residing in Bellingham, Wash., where 
she is an administrator of the Department of 
Social and Health Services Community Services 
Office. In her first managerial job, Edith has 94 
staff, 23 programs, 20,000 square feet of facility 
and $17 million annually in program expendi- 
tures. Paul left his job as chairman of voice studies 
at Michigan State and is now performing some 
with the Seattle Symphony, teaching a little at 
Western Washington U. and going to school full 
time in Seattle, studying computer programming 
and data-processing. Address: 1371 Lahti Dr., 


- Bellingham, WA 98226. 


Douglas Kinley is the new director of marketing 
and public relations forthe Dallas Symphony. He 
had held the same position with the Louisville 
Orchestra in Kentucky since 1978. During his first 
season there subscription sales jumped 43%. By 
the time he left last November, classical subscrip- 
tions had increased by 200% and the orchestra’s 
evening classical concerts, a morning series, pops 
programs and chamber-orchestra concerts were 
all selling out. Doug calls his operating theory 
“consumer-value marketing,” based on a sym- 
phony’s tailoring its marketing strategy to the 
wishes of the consumer, rather than developing a 
scheme and trying to convert the consumer to it. 

Phil Koch and Alice Jonas planned to be mar- 
ried in May in his back yard. Alice is a psychiatric 
nursing specialist. Phil and his former wife, Linda 
Cauthen Koch, had been separated since 1978. 
Their daughter, Susan, is now aged 10. This fall 
American Artist magazine will publish an article 
on Phil’s naturalistic landscape paintings and he 
has an upcoming solo exhibit of his work at Phil- 
adelphia’s Gross McCleaf Gallery. Address: 4823 
Hawksbury Rd., Baltimore, MD 21208. 

Armena Marderosian and Ron Suny have a 
daughter, Sevan Siranoush Suni, born Feb. 7 in 
Ann Arbor. Sevan is the name of a lake in Arme- 
nia. Siranoush means “Sweetheart” in Armenian 
and is a family name. Address: 1723 Wells, Ann 
Arbor, MI 48104. Phone 313/996-1949. 

Julia Tanner and her husband, Ron Smith, and 
their daughters, Rachel, 3,and Emily, 7, are living 
inthe country outside of Woodbury, Tenn. Ronis 
an accomplished woodworker and Julia plays 
assistant principal cello for the Nashville Sym- 
phony, plus doing other free-lance and recording 
work in the area. 
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Michael Alushin, a senior environmental fel- 
low at the EPA for the past year, has been 
appointed director of special projects in the EPA’s 
recently reorganized enforcement office. 

John Rother and Jean Alexander have a son, 
Nathanael, born Dec. 24, 1981. Nate joins older 
sister, Elizabeth, who will be four years old in 
November. Jean is taking a few months’ maternity 
leave from First Congregational Church in down- 
town Washington, where she is assisting minister. 
John is now staff director and chief counsel for the 
Senate Special Committee on Aging, after four 
years with former Sen. Jacob Javits. They have 
just finished a total renovation of their home at 
1428 44th St. N.W., Washington, DC 20007. 

Rabbi Irwin A. Tanenbaum and Marta Brait- 
erman ‘72 plan to be married in June. Marta is a 
landscape architect, working in the field of envir- 
onmental management. Irwin serves at Temple 
Beth Israel of Jackson, Mich., and as rabbinic 
chaplain for the Michigan Dept. of Corrections. 
Following their wedding in New Hampshire, they 
will live at Irwin’s current address: 605 S. Wisner, 
Jackson, MI 49203. 

Elizabeth L. Taylor and Anthony H. Jackson, 
M.D., were married March 27 at Memorial 
Church, Harvard University. Elizabeth is budget 
director for the Massachusetts Port Authority. 
They are living in Needham, Mass. 

Maria M. Waite-Nied expects an M.P.A. from 
Columbia May 19 andasecond child around July 
12. Jared will be three years old at the end of May. 
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Bob Baker and Ruth Yarrow havea son, Kevin 
Matthew Baker, born at home Jan. 31. They con- 
tinue to reside in Beckley, W. Va. 

Dorothy Bognar Horvath has been promoted 
to vice president in the national accounts division 
of BancOhio National Bank and Joe has taken a 
new job as national sales manager fora wholesale 
distribution firm. Address: 115 Lyndale Drive, 
Westerville, OH 43081. 

Ellen D. Gagné and Bill Davis were married 
Jan. 2. He isa statistician at Lockheed in Califor- 
nia and Ellen is an associate professor of educa- 
tional psychology at U. Georgia. They hope that at 
some time in the future they will live closer 
together—‘maybe even in the same house.” 

Dan Kurtz has received the O.D. from the New 
England College of Optometry. 

Dan Miller, D.V.M., has finished his master’s 
in veterinary parasitology at Texas A. & M. and 
has a two-year assignment to teach courses in 
animal health to future extension agents at the 
Botswana Agricultural College near Gabarone. 
Address: USAID/Gabarone, Washington, DC 
20523. 

Cheri Papier and Gene Goldberg have a son, 
Roger, born Feb. 15. Address: 25/13 Shikun Peer, 
Hadera, Israel 38245. Phone 063-22964. 

Susan Reese Painter has limited her law prac- 
tice in Oregon to domestic relations, criminal and 
personal injury law. Her husband, John, is a 
newspaper reporter. 

Gideon Schein resigned in April as artistic 
director of GeVa Theatre in Rochester, N.Y., a 
position he had held since 1977. He will be moving 
to New York City’s upper west side but won't 
make any definite plans about his future until the 
end of the summer. “I just want to relax,” he told 
the newspapers. 

Shirley Smith Kirsten has “revived her affair 
with music,” according to the Fresno Bee, after 
three years of living in Fresno where her husband, 
Markham, is a psychiatrist. She made her debut 
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The Oberlin College Alumni Association 
invites alumni, parents and friends to 


LONDON 
AS-YOU-LIKE-IT 
Dec. 26, 1982 - Jan. 2, 1983 


$799* from Cleveland 
$749* from Boston 
*based on double occupancy 


For those who like to plan their own itinerary, whether it’s to rent a car, to spend all 
day inthe British Museum, to see the conventional sights or to look up old friends! 
Round trip air transportation on regularly-scheduled airlines. Six nights at the 
centrally located Strand Palace Hotel with private bath and continental breakfast 
daily. Half-day sightseeing tour of London. Four ‘‘go as you please” passes on all 
facilities of London Transport. Hospitality desk at hotel to assist with theater 
tickets and optional tours. 


OTHER 1982 TOURS: 


WATERWAYS OF FRANCE. July 13-24. Cruise major rivers, historic bays and 
sea lanes for eight days aboard the yacht-like WORLD DISCOVERER. Two nights 
in Paris. $2,890 to $3,275. 


FLORENCE, VENICE AND THE ITALIAN ALPS. Sept. 19-Oct. 3. 15-day motor- 
coach, escorted by Emeritus Prof. John Kurtz. Continental breakfast, eight 
dinners and sightseeing included. First class hotels with private bath. $1,895 from 
Cleveland. $1,795 from New York. Prices based on double occupancy. OR Italy 
on your own—fly-drive plan. Includes accommodation voucher system. $1,495 
from Cleveland. $1,395 from New York. 


Midge Brittingham 
Alumni Association 
105 Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


Please send information on the following 1982 tours: 


Oj Northern Italy OU Waterways of France 


© London As-You-Like-lt 
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March 7 with a piano recital at Temple Beth 
Israel. She and Mark have three children and 
Shirley says she likes the informality of belonging 
to the Fresno Musical Club and holding “musical 
soirees” at their home in the Bullard district. 

Nancy Brown Stiles is a fourth year law student 
(she started out part time) at Rutgers-Newark. 
She expects to receive the J.D. in June. Since last 
summer she has worked as an intern in the 
Department of the Public Advocate in Trenton, 
which is the only state agency in the U.S. with 
statutory authorization to litigate in the public 
interest. This fall, Nancy will be clerking for a 
state appellate judge. Ted is now an associate 
professor in the newly reorganized biology depart- 
ment at Rutgers in Piscataway, N.J. Nancy, Ted, 
Benjamin, 8, and Kaelyn, 614, live at 82 McGuffy 
Ave., Somerset, NJ 08873. 

Nancy Wargny and husband, Robert Chick, 
have a daughter, Tracy Nicole, who will be five on 
June 7. Her birthday commemorates the day in 
1977 when Nancy received the Ph.D. in psychol- 
ogy from McGill U. She now chairs the psychol- 
ogy department at Vanier College. Address: 4049 
Hampton Ave., Montreal, Canada H4A 2L1. Bob 
and Ann (Kelso) Tittler 64 live across the street. 
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Noel A. Blagg, M.D., has been selected as the 
infectious disease consultant for Berkshire ( Mass.) 
Medical Center and medical director for Pittsfield 
General Electric. 

Dan Brent and his wife, Sally, have a son, 
Adam Levi Brent, born Jan. 21. They have moved 
to Princeton, N.J., where Dan continues his prac- 
tice as a labor arbitrator and attorney. 

Phyllis Brill and Herman Munczek planned to 
be married March 21 at Temple B’rith Kodesh in 
Brighton, N.Y. Phyllis is associate professor of 
voice and chair of the department of performance 
at U. Kansas where Herman is professor of 
physics. 

Lee Drickamer published and co-authored Post- 
al History of Berkshire County Massachusetts 
1790-1981. In addition to a written history, the 
book includes numerous cancelled covers from 
Berkshire County post offices and photographs of 
postal personnel and historic post offices. Much 
of the information and photographs were acquired 
by 87-year-old co-author Leo Lincoln from Pitts- 
field, Mass., who in the 1930's traveled by foot, 
bus, train and mail truck to facilitate his desire to 
learn local postal history. Over the past three 
years, the authors have retraced many of those 
same roads and have compiled many years of 
research for this book which was released in Janu- 
ary. Lee has co-authored a second book, Animal 
Behavior: Concepts, Processes and Methods, with 
Stephen H. Vessey of Bowling Green State U. It 
was published in March by Willard Grant Press 
(Boston). It is a text intended for undergraduates 
taking their first course in animal behavior. Part | 
covers the background for the study of animal 
behavior, including history, methods, approaches, 
genetics and evolution of animal behavior. Part II 
studies the mechanisms and processes that deal 
with control of behavior. Part IIl examines the 
behaviors of individuals and groups from proxi- 
mate and ultimate perspectives and Part IV treats 
topics in behavioral ecology. Part V is devoted to 
the evolution of behavior and of social behavior. 
Discussion questions, extensive references and a 
list of annotated suggested readings follow each 
chapter. There are numerous illustrations and a 
subject and author index are included. 

Richard Hester has launched a $49,000 project 
to begin producing classical fortepianos (see PLAY- 
ING BEETHOVEN AS HE WROTE IT, page 14) at his 
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home in Coeymanns Hollow, N.Y., with the help 
of New York State small business loans. He hopes 
to have the first two ready this summer and to be 
able to produce ten to 12 annually by 1984. 

Steve Leonard, M.D., isa vascular surgeon and 
now lives in Worcester, Mass. He is the assistant 
chief of surgery at the Worcester City Hospital 
and an assistant professor of surgery at U. Mass. 
Medical School. 

Marco Soto has changed his name, legally, to 
DeSoto (family reasons). 

Joanne Williamson Dorenfeld sang the title 
roles this spring in the Canadian premieres of 
Rameau’s Hippolyte e Aricie and Donizetti's 
Linda di Chamounix. 


1966 


Christina Ascher sang the world premier of the 
stage version of Hans Werner Henze’s E/ Rey de 
Harlem at the Hamburgische Staatsoper. Her 
current favorite role at the Badisches Staats- 
theater Karlsruhe in West Germany is La Cener- 
entola. Recently she had engagements of Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah” and Haydn’s “Theresienmesse” 
and “Harmoniemesse.” Other 1981-82 recitals 
were to be given in Karlsruhe, Phillipsburg and 
Luneburg, W. Germany. In September she will 
give a second recital at Valparaiso U. on the 
Community Concert Series. 

Correction: Before moving to Darien, Conn., to 
become director of curriculum and program eval- 
uation for the public schools, Robert K. Laber 
was administrative assistant to the superintendent 
of schools in Rockville Centre, N.Y. The informa- 
tion about his former job in the Spring issue was 
incorrect. 

Carol Meadows Zurbuchen’s father, Paul 
Meadows, died Feb. 4 at his home in Dayton, 
Ohio, after a long bout with cancer. Carol is teach- 
ing elementary school music in Laramie, Wyo., 
where her husband, Charles, is on the faculty at U. 
Wyoming. 

Sandy Ogg Rude is a technical writer specializ- 
ing in computer software. Her husband, Mike, 
manages a computer software development group. 
Address: 3441 Cedardale Dr., San Jose, CA 
95148. 

Bill Saint Jr. has beenappointed acting director 
of Ford Foundation for all of Spanish speaking 
South America. For the past three years he has 
been assistant director in charge of programs in 
the foundation’s Brazilian office. He is also a 
counselor in agriculture and rural development. 
He and his wife, Candy, and two sons reside in 
Lima, Peru. 

Mary Wilder Townsend has been named mar- 
keting coordinator of Preiss-Breismeister PC, a 
Stamford, Conn., architectural firm specializing 
in commercial and institutional design. 


1965 


Betty Bullock Christianson was one of the pian- 
ists selected this past summer for the Franz Schu- 
bert prize in accompanying at the Schubert Insti- 
tut in Baden, Austria. Announcement of the 
prizes for singers and pianists was made at the 
conclusion of six weeks of master classes con- 
ducted by leading interpreters of the German 
Lied. Winners were presented in a concert that 
was broadcast over Austrian National Radio. 
Other Oberlinians participating in the master 
classes were Ralph Williams, Phyllis Orr East °63 
and Michael Zenge 62, who was the staff assistant 
for accompanists. Michael was the first winner of 
the Schubert prize in accompanying several years 
ago. 


Richard Cameron, assistant professor/ musica] 
director of the division of dance at SUNY College 
at Purchase, is the recipient of the 1981-82 Cre- 
ative Artists Public Service Program Fellowship 
for music Composition. Richard expects to use his 
fellowship to either complete his orchestral work, 
Orpheus, or to create a five-part program, entitled 
Scanning Sagas, a series of texts for music, dance 
and theatre. 

Henry David Payne III has been promoted to 
associate professor of music at Texas Tech U. He 
teaches tuba and euphonium, coaches a student 
brass ensemble and edits the music department’s 
alumni newsletter. An offshoot of Oberlin’s mock 
student recitals flourishes in West Texas in 
David’s work with the campus tuba ensemble, 
specifically the “Inventio” of the annual St. 
Euphonia’s Day Concert in April. 

Eric Seitz has moved to Washington, D.C., 
where he is establishing a private law practice and 
continues to participate in a political trial involv- 
ing the chairman and supporters of the Revolu- 
tionary Communist Party known as the “Mao 
Tsetung Defendants.” 


1964 


Linda Bailey Grotke, Charlotte County (Fla.) 
bureau chief of the Sarasota Herald- Tribune, has 
become public relations director of Medical Cen- 
ter Hospital in Punta Gorda, replacing her father, 
Allen Bailey ’36, who retired after five years in that 
position. He continues to act as consultant and 
advisor to Linda. In addition, Linda was included 
in Outstanding Young Women of America for 
setting up a tutoring center for high school stu- 


. dents with academic and social difficulties. She is 


also principal cellist with the Charlotte Chamber 
Orchestra and performs for local churches and 
with various musical productions in the com- 
munity. 

Patricia Myers has been awarded tenure at 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges effective July 
1, 1983. She has been associate professor of music 
at the Colleges since 1979. She recently published 
definitive editions of a 16th century composer, 
Luca Marenzio. 

In February Robert and Kyoko Petersen left 
Mauritius where Robert had served for three 
years as public affairs officer at the American 
embassy in Port Louis. Later this year, following 
home leave in the U.S. and Hebrew language 
training at the Foreign Service Institute in 
Washington, they will move to Israel where 
Robert will be cultural affairs officer at the Amer- 
ican embassy in Tel Aviv. 

Sandra Roberts and her husband, Read Roberts, 
announce the birth of their third son, Matthew 
Charles, Feb. 9 at the Medical Center of Prince- 
ton. Kevin Read is 3 and David Andrew is 2. 
Sandra isa sales associate with Kains Real Estate, 
Hillsborough Twp., N.J., and Read is a pro- 
gramming manager with Johnson and Johnson. 

Cal Skinner had no opposition in the primaries 
and will try in November to unseat Democrat 
Roland Burris as comptroller of the State of 
Illinois. 


1963 


Nancy Leary Schuetz has returned to perform- 
ing violin (her “major love for the past eight 
years”). She is living with her husband, Ralph, a 
PBS-TV operations manager, and their daughter, 
Rachel, 11, at 11543 Links Dr., Reston, VA 
22093. 

Ken Mostow is athletic director and teaching 
phys ed and coaching soccer and basketball at the 
Northwest School in Seattle. When the schoo! 
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James Paul 63, shown rehearsing the 
Oberlin Orchestra as guest conductor 
in 1980, has been named music direc- 
tor and conductor of the Baton Rouge 
Symphony orchestra effective with the 
1982-83 season. He was the orchestra’s 
principal guest conductor in 1981-82 
and will be its first full-time music 
director and conductor. In the past the 
post of music director has been shared 
with a teaching and conducting post in 
the LSU School of Music. 


opened in September 1980 he was business man- 
ager. His wife, Martha Straley, teaches math and 
humanities at the school. 

Rita Noel-Martin and her husband, Frank, 
have a daughter, Marella Cordula Martin, born 
Aug. 24, 1981. Rita has been free-lancing as a 
musician for the past four years. Some of her 
engagements have included the Munich State 
Opera at Gartnerplatz (where she was previouslya 
resident member), at three opera houses in France, 
including the International Festival in Bordeaux, 
in Holland at a Dutch premiere of a Menotti 
opera with Menotti staging it, and last season at 
the Komishce Oper in East Berlin. She has also 
completed two concert tours in the U.S., specializ- 
ing in colleges and conservatories where she gave 
master classes and seminars on the physiology of 
the singing organ. Her husband assisted her in 
lectures and demonstrations. Rita played viola 
with the Berlin Kameraten Orchestra last year and 
performed voice/ viola concerts. Address: Heim- 
stattenallee 20, 8033 Planegg/Munchen, West 
Germany. 

M. Lester Senter sang the title role in the 
Shreveport Symphony’s production of Carmen in 
March and was to make her New Orleans Opera 
debut this season in Delibes’ Lakme. She and her 
husband (Richard Wilson) live in Jackson, Miss. 

Arnold B. Urken, associate professor of the 
humanities at Stevens Institute of Technology, 
gave invited talks on “Normative and Empirical 
Implications of the 1980 Presidential Elections” at 
the Graduate School and the University Center of 
CUNY during the fall 1981 semester. 
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1962 


; Donna Harrington Gerber was seriously injured 
In an auto accident Feb. 19 in Geauga County, 
Ohio. Her daughter, Elizabeth, 13, was killed and 
her son, Matthew, 10, was critically injured. Her 
husband, John’61, and older son, David, were not 
in the car. Home address: 14249 Sperry Road, 
Newbury, OH 44065. 

Patricia Mosely Jackson and her husband, Phil 
(Conservatory faculty 1969-76), have moved to 
Muncie, Ind., where Phil is teaching music history 
at Ball State. Pat hopes to start a new Suzuki 
piano studio there soon. Laura will be in Sth grade 
and Todd is now 3 years old. 

Carol Schutzman Bauer is a member of the 
Austrian New Music Ensemble, a nationally sub- 
sidized group which gives 20 concerts a year in 
Europe. Peter Waldeck visited Carol in Salzburg 
last July. Address: Siebenstaedterstr, 29, A 5020, 
Salzburg, Austria. 


1961 


Allan Birney and Lynn B. Whitehouse were 
married Jan. 2in Wesley United Methodist Church 
in Allentown, Pa. Lynn is a nurse in Easton, Pa., 
and Allan is a faculty member at Cedar Crest. 

Jane Burrows Buffett is a mediator with the 
Wisconsin Employment Relations Commission. 

Tom Klutznick has been named a partner of 
Miller-Davis Co. and is now the head of the 
Denver-based developer’s new regional office in 
Chicago, now known as Miller-Klutznick. He left 
his post as chairman of Urban Investment and 
Development Co. in early March. 

Martha Johnson Spice is vice president of her 
own firm, Resources for Action/ Recursos en 
Accion, Inc., and provides training workshops 
and personal consultation for members of busi- 
ness, non-profit and federal sectors. Address: 
7505 Democracy Blvd., Suite 435, Bethesda, MD 
20817. 


1960 


Helen Stevenson Meyner has become honorary 
chairman of Andy Maguire’s campaign for elec- 
tion to the U.S. Senate from New Jersey. Helen 
endorsed Andy’s campaign in January after he 
had announced his candidacy last December. He 
was congressman from New Jersey’s 7th District 
from 1975 to 1981 and she served in Congress 
1975-1979. 

Rev. Harry B. Parrott Jr. is now pastor of the 
American Baptist Church in St. Petersburg, Fla. 
He had been senior minister at the Delaware Ave. 
Baptist Church in Buffalo since 1971. 

An article entitled ““Who’s Teaching Your 
Children” by Polly Shaw Feitzinger was pub- 
lished in the April 1981 issue of Clavier magazine. 
During the past year Polly has given concert per- 
formances of Beethoven piano trios. She resides 
with her husband and two children in Vestal, N.Y. 

Henry L. Woodward has been promoted to 
associate director in the data processing depart- 
ment at The Travelers Insurance Companies in 
Hartford, Conn. He has been assistant director 
since 1970. 


1959 


Lawrence and Carol Cannon Gilley toured var- 
ious Vermontchurches in March, giving talks and 
slide shows about their missionary work in Swazi- 
land. When the Gilleys return to Swaziland in 
June. they will be directors of the Thokoza 


Church Center, a conference and retreat center 
used as a meeting place by many churches, ecu- 
menical groups and secular organizations such as 
Red Cross, Ministry of Agriculture, Society for 
the Handicapped and the national women’s move- 
ment, Lutsango. They have been working as mis- 
sionaries in Natal and Zululand, S. Africa, since 
1963. 

Earle Goodwin and Homer D. Blanchard °32 
are conducting a European organ study tour in 
Holland, Denmark and Northern Germany July 
18-Aug. 7. Tour members will be able to inspect 
and play some 45 organs. 

Jerome Mandel has postponed his long-awaited 
and “passionately desired” sabbatical semester at 
Tel-Aviv University, from the spring of 1982 to 
the spring of 1983. He was in the states five times 
in 16 months doing research and attending the 
funerals of his brother, who died suddenly of a 
heart attack at the age of 38, and his father, who 
died of leukemia. “Travel, while it may be broad- 
ening, certainly destroys one’s concentration and 
one’s ability to do the things for which God 
created sabbaticals.” He continues to chair the 
English department for the next two years, as he 
has for the past two. 


1957 


John F. Dill has been appointed president and 
chief executive officer of Year Book Medical Pub- 
lishers Inc., 35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago, IL 
60601. His wife, Virginia, has been transferred to 
the Chicago office of Arthur Young Inc., where 
she is an audit manager. Home address: 2128 
Kenilworth Ave., Wilmette, IL 60091. 

Daniel Goode, recording artist and clarinetist, 
was honored March 6 when the Philharmonic of 
Northern New Jersey featured his compositions, 
“Phrases of the Hermit Thrush” (1979) and “Fid- 
dle Studies.” Daniel has been director of the Elec- 
tronic Music Studio of Livingston College, Rutgers, 
since 1971. Walter Schroeder, conductor of the 
Philharmonic, thinks the former philosophy major 
is one of the Garden State’s outstanding artists 
and performers. The orchestra contrasted Goode’s 
performance that night with highlights from grand 
opera, featuring Miguel Cortese, tenor, as guest 
soloist. 

Susan Rinehart Rambow has moved from 
Bonn, Germany, to New York temporarily. 
Address: 343 East 18th St.. New York, NY 10003. 
Phone 212/460-8244. 


1956 


Karen Carlson Zelan has written On Learning 
to Read, which she co-authored with Bruno Bet- 
telheim (Knopf, N.Y., 1982). The book is about 
how we can better teach beginning reading in 
school and how primers might be improved 
toward achieving greater literacy in school 
children. 

Gerhard H. Rambow has moved from Bonn, 
Germany, to New York temporarily. He 1s work- 
ing with the UN Centre on Transnational Corpo- 
rations. Address: 343 East 18th St.. New York, 
NY 10003. Phone 212/460-8244. Office: 754-8459. 
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Sancy Bowie Rummel received the M.S.S. from 
Bryn Mawr in 1978 and was awarded the ACS W 
designation late last year. “The timing to start a 
second career in this particular field couldn't have 
been worse! lam now out of work.” Depending on 
her job situation, she planned to run for re- 
election as Democratic committeewoman tn her 


township this spring—last time she was un- 
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Anne Dinsmore ‘56 and her husband, 
Ernie Young, had an Oberlin reunion 
last summer with Dave Brubeck 
(right) after his concert at “Jazz at 
Gretna,” a new jazz festival that Anne 
and her husband will produce again 
this summer. These reunions bring 
back memories of 1953 when Anne 
sang at the “Brubeck at Oberlin” con- 
cert in Finney Chapel. They will be 
together again May 29 and the New 
Black Eagles are scheduled for June 
25-26. Mel Lewis and the Jazz Orches- 
tra will be at Gretna Aug. 28 and 
George Shearing is scheduled for Aug. 
29. “Jazz at Gretna” is an outgrowth 
of “Music at Gretna,” a chamber 
music series named by Time Magazine 
as one of the six best summer festivals 
in the U.S. Violinist Dennis Cleveland 
68 cellist Tom Shaw 71 and the 
Audubon String Quartet will be resi- 
dents for the eighth year on Sunday 
nights for ten weeks starting Junc 6. 
Richard Kapuscinski will be their guest 
artist June 6 and 13. 


opposed. It has been her avocation for over half of 
the last 20+ years. Sandy would have liked to 
attend the 25th reunion, but she went into respira- 
tory failure (far-ad vanced emphysema, bronchitis 
and pneumonia) a few weeks before the reunion 
and spent ‘til mid-August convalescing. She took 
a page out of Norman Cousins’ Anatomy of an 
/IIness and designed her own cure— lots of vita- 
mins and quality food with no preservatives, and no 
drugs of any kind (except an occasional cocktail). 
Address: The Chetwynd, Apt.912, Rosemont, PA 
19010. 

Portia Leys Sonnenfeld conducts The Little 
Orchestra of Princeton, a 34-piece chamber 
ensemble that she organized three years ago. Orig- 
inally dubbed “Portia Sonnenfeld and Friends,” 
the orchestra has been formally incorporated and 
gives regional concerts to near capacity crowds. In 
addition to her role as conductor, Portia con- 
tinues to play piano and cello and teach theory 
and composition at Princeton High School, where 
she first began conducting as a sabbatical replace- 
ment for the orchestra director almost ten years 
ayo. 
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1954 


Beverly Norfleet Brown has moved “to mid- 
USA” to be closer to her daughter and more cen- 
tral to places where she and Thurm’S3 had lived. 
Address: 10216 Foster, Overland Park, KS 66212. 


1953 


Robert Horst, 57 B.D., is the Southeast Asso- 
ciation Minister of the UCC, Wisconsin confer- 
ence. He has been minister of Community Church 
in Greendale, Wis., since 1961. Bob and Lorraine 
(Bevan °54) reside in Greendale, where she is an 
elementary school teacher. 


1952 


Sally Andrews Greene and her husband, John, 
are moving to California, where he has takena job 
with General Atomics in La Jolla. In September, 
Sally will become a researcher in the pediatrics 
department of the medical school of U. California 
at San Diego. 

For the past year, David H. Jones has been on 
assignment with the U.S. Dept. of Energy in Mito, 
Japan. He works at the O-Arai Engineering Cen- 
ter of the Power Reactorand Nuclear Fuel Devel- 
opment Corp. of Japan. They are engaged in 
cooperative work related to the development of 
the liquid metal fast breeder reactor. 

Richard R. Nelson discussed his book, “Evolu- 
tionary Modeling of Economic Change,” soon to 
be published by Harvard University Press, as part 
of the Vollmer Fries Lecture Series at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N.Y., April 16. Dick 
has been professor of economics at Yale since 
1968 and he directs Yale’s Institute for Social and 
Policy Studies. 


1951 


John Kander and Fred Ebb won the first New 
York Song Award (two Tiffany crystal apples) for 
their song, “New York, New York,” at the finals of 
the New York Songwriters Contest. The award 
will be given each year to the writer(s) of the song 
that has most enhanced the national image of New 
York. 

Virginia Long McKay has written Moving 
Abroad, a book to help Americans live abroad. 
Chapters include preparation and packing, the 
flight, the hotel stay, housing, coping with the 
culture and the businessman abroad. It gives help- 
ful ideas for children’s adjustment, getting started 
on language lessons and locating medical help. It 
discusses weather aspects of different areas and 
explains what to do during a typhoon in South- 
east Asia or an earth tremor in Japan to protect 
yourself and your property. Her last chapter dis- 
cusses how to return to the U.S., where there is 
one more culture shock because things moved 
along at home and the person returning has 
changed too. The book is being sold to multina- 
tional corporations and businesses to supplement 
policy information and to provide inside detail on 
specific countries. Ginny and her husband, Bob 
*52, have spent I1 of the last 15 years overseas. He 
is director of DuPont/ Asia Pacific Ltd., and they 
have been living in Hong Kong for the past 34 
years. Since arriving in Hong Kong, Ginny has 
edited a recipe book for the Women’s Club and 
two years ago she started a business with two 
American partners, “Hong Kong Orientation.” 
The company is hired by about 20 international 
corporations, which realize “the inadequacy of 
information on general adjustment no matter 
where you go.” 


1950 


Marjorie Lagemann Snodgrass and her hus- 
band, Philip, will be in England until Aug. |. He 
has been doing research since Feb. | during his 
sabbatical at Radcliffe Infirmary in Oxford. They 
look forward to visiting their daughter, Martha 
Sue '76, in Munich. Address: Flat C, 2 Charlbury 
Road, Oxford OX2 6LX England. 

Frank T. Lendrim, professor of music and 
director of the choir at the College of William and 
Mary, has been awarded the Thomas Jefferson 
Award, the highest honor the College can bestow 
on a faculty member. 


1949 


University of lowa Prof. of Music Betty Bang 
Mather received the school’s senior faculty fellow- 
ship in humanities for 1982. The award offers 
released time for one semester and financial sup- 
port for an adjacent summer. Betty is using the 
award to complete a book on the authentic per- 
formance of baroque dance music. She joined the 
UI faculty in 1953 and is a member of the UI 
Baroque Group and Woodwind Quintet. 


1947 


Thalia Cheronis-Selz won the N.E.A. Fellow- 
ship in Creative Writing (Spring 1982) for a long 
chapter titled “The Monk Who Loved Little 
Girls,” which is part of a novel called The Greek 
Garden. Thalia wrote the novel with the aid of 
Oberlin’s Aeolian Fellowship awarded her for 
1978-79, 

Some people may think that Edwin Heilakka’s 
luckiest day was in 1945 when a kamikaze plane 
hit the USS Franklin and he escaped injury, but 
he’s beginning to think it may have been Feb. 8, 
1980, when he retired as mus.ed. director of the 
Philadelphia schools (ALUMNI NEWS, May-June 
1980) and quickly was offered a job as orchestra 
librarian at Curtis Institute of Music. The job 
includes being curator for the Institute’s Sto- 
kowski Collection and Margaret Halsey of the 
Jenkintown Courier (Ed and his wife, the former 
Mary Jean Mapes °46, live in Jenkintown) has 
written an interesting feature about how much Ed 
has enjoyed his new career. The article points out 
that Ed would be happy to hear from anyone who 
has any old Stokowski records. The Heilakkas 
have three grown sons, a singer in Brooklyn, a 
Methodist minister who plays the piano and has 
had some of his music published, and a guitarist 
who is a ski instructor in the Poconos. 

Chuck Hubbell is an econometrician in the 
energy conservation branch of the California Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission in San Francisco. A new- 
comer to the office (part time) is Bruce Schaller 
‘79, who is a graduate student in the School of 
Public Policy at Berkeley. 

Jessie R. Turk, M.A., retires July | as professor 
of geography at Trenton State College. 


1946 


Toni Dent Crisp has been elected to chair the 
governing committee of the Population Action 
Council, a Washington-based private non-profit 
organization working to marshal public opinion 
in support of reducing world population growth. 

After a quarter century of teaching Fred Morey 
has retired from the U. of District of Columbia as 
a professor of English. He continues to publish 
two journals on Emily Dickinson, entitled Dick- 
inson Studies and Higginson Journal, which 
began in 1968. He has enrolled as a reader at the 
Library of Congress and is there mornings for 
research on authors such as Dickinson, Flaubert 
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Theodore Bloomfield '44 is completing his 
seventh season as chief conductor of the 
Berlin Symphony Orchestra. He and his 

family live in London, but Ted travels to 

and from Berlin for periods of residence up 
to six months and he conducts as many as 
32 concerts per year. The Symphony's 
programs have become an annual feature 
of the Berlin Festival and Ted has received 
the Berlin Critics’ Circle prize for music, 
the citation praising the orchestra's 
progress under his direction and also his 
program policy as “an exemplary 
argument against routine.” In 1981 
Bloomfield led the orchestra in a week’s 
tour of England, culminating in London's 

Royal Festival Hall July 12, and in a four- 

week tour of W. Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland that was highlighted by an 
appearance at the International Bruckner 

Festival of Linz in September. Bloomfield 

also regularly conducts at the German 
Opera Berlin (fifth season) and he guest 
conducts the Antwerp Philharmonic and 
other European orhcestras. His wife, 

Marge, teaches adult extension courses at 

the University of London in literature. 
Daughter Louise '76 is an editor at Wm. 
Henemann, London, and sings in the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra Choir. 
The Bloomfields have three children in the 
U.S. Ted conducted the Portland 
Symphony 1955-59 and the Rochester 
Philharmonic 1959-63 and has since been 
conducting in Europe. 
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and others. His latest chapbook this spring is “The 
Esthetics of Emily Dickinson,” which is available 
free to any Oberlin alumni requesting it. Address: 
4508 38th St., Brentwood, MD 20722. 


1945 


Jim Clark has resigned as vice president of the 
Chase-Manhattan Bank to become an associate 
director of the Princeton Plasma Physics Labora- 
tory where he is assisting the director and others in 
dealing with management questions, primarily 
non-technical. Jim had been with Chase- 
Manhattan since 1970 and was with the Bureau of 
the Budget (now the Office of Management and 
Budget) in Washington for 20 years prior to that. 
He has beena resident of Princeton for some time. 

Margery Scott Marshall received the Dorothy 
Dozier Helping Hands award from the Sacra- 
mento El Dorado Medical Society and Auxiliary 
Jan. 19. The award is presented annually to a 
member who exhibits longstanding, steady and 
consistently contributing service to the auxiliary, 
community and family. 


1944 


Ethel Conrad will retire Aug. | as librarian of 
the Massillon (Ohio) Public Library after 17 
years. During her tenure the book collection was 
increased by one third and the record collection 
was tripled. She expanded the library’s services by 
adding 8mm film, audio and video cassette collec- 
tions, service for the housebound and joining six 
other library districts in a computer network to 
expand resources and information available. She 
was also instrumental in the formation of the 
Friends of the Library organization. During her 
“retirement,” Ethel plans to study local history, 
travel and maintain her activity in community 
organizations. 

Alice Lyons Eckardt and her husband, A. Roy, 
have co-authored Long Night's Journey into Day: 
Life and Faith after the Holocaust (Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1982). Alice will 
leave her post as a member of the department of 
religion studies at Lehigh from July through 
December, when she and her husband will be 
visiting scholars at the Oxford Centre for Post- 
Graduate Hebrew Studies, Oxford U. 


1943 


Merton Bernstein has become principal consul- 
tant to the National Commission on Social Secur- 
ity Reform, which has beenestab- 
lished to provide recommenda- 
tions to the President of the U.S., 
the secretary of Healthand Human 
Services and to the Congress on 
long-term reforms to put Social 

aad Security back ona sound financial 
footing. Mert is Walter D. Coles Professor of Law 
at Washington University in St. Louis and he has 
achieved national recognition in the last ten years 
in the fields of pension systems, workmen’s com- 
pensation, social security and labor-management 
relations. In 1967-70 he chaired the Social Secu- 
rity Administration’s Advisory Committee on 
Research. He was a consultant to the 1981 White 
House Conference on Aging. He has been the 
author of several articles on pension and social 
security problems and his first book, The Future 
of Private Pensions (Macmillan, 1964) won the 
Flizur Wright Award in 1965. 

Bob Finkle has become vice president, organi- 
zation planning, for the Standard Oil Co. (Ohio). 
He had been vice president, employee relations. 


1942 


Ken Rowley was honored at his retirement at 
the annual meeting of the Harper & Row College 
Dept., in Puerto Rico. He has held various editor- 
ial and sales positions during the last 34 years at 
Harper & Row. Ken has started a second career 
representing Bindex Co. in Silicon Valley and the 
San Francisco Peninsula area. 

Dick and Dorothy (Stevens °38) Wells have 
been living at 424 Robin Road, Waverly, Ohio 
45690 since last August. Dick taught English part 
time at Pitt for two years after retiring in 1979 
from Carnegie-Mellon Univ. where he taught for 
34 years. Dorothy retired from Point Park Col- 
lege in 1979 and then opened and directed a child 
care center at Eastminster U.P. Church in Pitts- 
burgh in 1980-81. 


1941 


John and Jean (Cochran °43) Harvey leave for 
Holland May 25and return Aug. 22 to Wisconsin. 
On June 30 he will play a guest recital on the 
recently restored 1736 Moreau Organ at Sint 
Janskerk, Gouda. The Harveys will attend the 
sixth International Carillon Congress in Logumk- 
loster, Denmark, Aug. 16-19. 

The New York Philharmonic under Zubin 
Mehta premiered George Walker’s new cello con- 
certo on Jan. 14 in Lincoln Center. The concert is 
in three movements and is a very cohesive work. 
The composer makes use of the same intervallic 
content in the motif of each of the three move- 
ments. He considers it a virtuoso concerto which 
calls fora very large orchestra. In March 1981, the 
Philharmonic included the premiere of Walker’s 
In Praise of Folly, a one-movement piece, as part 
of a “Live from Lincoln Center” broadcast. For 
this, Walker was interviewed on the air. He is 
planning to write a chamber work for the Harlem 
Boys Choir and to complete a piano quartet for 
the Claring Chamber Players of Montclair, N.J. 


1939 


Kay Rowles Switzer is enjoying retirement after 
teaching kindergarten 25 years in the San Bernar- 
dino city schools. Her husband, Ed, a chemistry 
professor, is in his 35th year of teaching at San 
Bernardino Valley College. 


1938 


The Rev. Richard A. Isaac has been appointed 
to the ministry of St. John’s Church in Newport, 
R.I. He retired from the Church of Communion in 
Paterson, N.J., last year. Prior to that he was 
rector of Trinity Church, Cliffside Park, N.J., for 
five years. 

Paul E. Meadows, husband of Betty Burk 
Meadows, died Feb. 4, 1982, at their home in 
Dayton, Ohio, after a long bout with cancer. He 
was retired from the research division of NCR and 
also the Kettering Schools. He was a professor of 
math at the Cranbrook School, Carroll College 
and Washington and Lee U. For many years he 
was a tenor soloist at Grace Methodist Church 
and later was a choir director for senior choirs in 
several churches in Dayton. When he was working 
on his master’s at Columbia, he was the only 
non-Metropolitan Opera member in a 16-voiced 
choirat the Broadway Tabernacle. He also sang in 
the group from which the Robert Shaw Chorale 


evolved. He leaves two sons, daughter Carol *66 
and five grandchildren. 

James A. Richards Jr., professor of physics at 
SUNY Agricultural and Technical College at 
Delhi, has been named computer instructional 
developer there. By 1985, the college plans to 
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implement computer instruction in as many as 91 
courses. Prof. Richards will work with a core 
group of math and science faculty to develop 
methods for incorporating computer instruction 
into various courses. He will also assist in design- 
ing and implementing academic computing servi- 
ces at Delhi. 


1937 


Libby Rusling Murphy has been named “senior 
citizen of the year” by the Oberlin Community 
Services Council. She has been an Allen Hospital 
volunteer for more than ten years and has also 
been coordinator of volunteers. She has been 
involved in the Meals on Wheels program and has 
helped organize CROP walks. Libby also co- 
chairs the Community Service Council’s emer- 
gency food committee, recruits support for the 
“Feed Your Neighbor” program and does a lot of 
church work. 


1936 


After almost five years in the position, Allen 
Bailey has retired as public relations director of 
Medical Center Hospital in Punta Gorda, Fla. He 
was succeeded by his daughter, Linda Bailey 
Grotke °64, who has been Charlotte County 
bureau chief of the Sarasota Herald- Tribune since 
1981. Allen continues as consultant and advisor to 
Linda. 


1935 


John Reid has retired from the Oberlin College 
Board of Trustees after 22 years of active service 
and has been made an honorary trustee. 


1934 


Ruth Morrow Braun has been crafts coordina- 
tor for the College for the past two years. She also 
continues to teach jewelry making which she has 
done for many years. Ruth and Paul °35 live in 
Elyria. 


1932 


Homer D. Blanchard and Earle Goodwin 59 
are conducting a European organ study tour in 
Holland, Denmark and Northern Germany July 
18-Aug. 7. Tour members will be able to inspect 
and play some 45 organs. 

Rosalie Tucker resides at Foulkeways, a Quaker 
run retirement community in Gwynedd, Pa., 20 
miles northwest of Philadelphia on Route 202. 


1931 


Dorr and Marjorie (Hitchcock ’29k) Phillips 
celebrated their SOth wedding anniversary April 3 
when more than 100 guests attended an open 
house at the Pittsford, N.Y., residence of their 
daughter, Janet Smith ’56. 


1930 


Clifford Cook will be honored at the 1982 
national convention of the American String 
Teachers Association as the recipient of the orga- 
nization’s Distinguished Service Award. He orga- 
nized the Ohio unit of the ASTA in 1950 and was its 
first president. He received a similar award in 198] 
from the Suzuki Association of the Americas. 

Dorothy Koch Singer is teaching beginner's 
and intermediate tap dancing at Hawthorne 
retirement center in Leesburg, Fla. 
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1929 


Gladys Thomas Neal’s husband, Cashin F., 


died Jan. 18. She has since moved to another 
building in the same apartment complex in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Cashin was a descendant of one 
of the Evans brothers of the Wellington Raid. 


1928 


William Duncan Allen gave a lecture-recital of 
piano works by black composers Feb. 7 when 
Talladega College inaugurated its observance of 
Black History Month. On Jan. 22-23, the Atlanta 
University Center’s 11th annual Afro-American 
Music Workshop honored Mr. Allen. Morris 
Brown College was the host institution. 


1927 


Alice Lersch Freehafer resides at 46 Grandview 
Terrace #1, San Francisco, CA 94114. 


1926 


David F. Howell, husband, of Louise Barnhart 
Howell, k, died June 20, 1981, in Gary, Ind. He 
retired in 1969 after 32 years with Inland Steel. His 
hobbies were photography and travel and he was a 
member of the Hobart Methodist Church. In 
addition to Mrs. Howell, he leaves three children 
and six grandchildren. 


1924 


Martha Beck Carragan’s compositions, Collo- 
quies for Piano Solo, were performed Nov. 14, 
1981, at the Kosziusko Foundation Concert Hall 
in New York City by Tana Bawden, nationally 
known pianist, for the annual Founders Day pro- 
gram of Mu Phi Epsilon, honorary musical fra- 
ternity. Her Suite in Three Movements For Harp- 
sichord and Violin was performed Oct. 25 at the 
Albany (N.Y.) Academy by Betsy Green Moyer 
*S1, Boston harpsichordist,and Mary Lou Saetta, 
Albany violinist. Mrs. Carragan recently received 
awards from the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers and from the Meet The 
Composers Society. 

J. Donald Hanawalt has been elected a “Distin- 
guished Fellow” of the International Centre for 
Diffraction Data. The honor was conferred at the 
annual meeting of the organization March 4 at 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


1921 


Myron W. Fowell has received the Forrest L. 
Knapp award from the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches for “bringing people to walk together as 
concerned Christians...touching the broadest 
spectrum, from ultra conservatives to far left lib- 
erals.” Although he has been retired from the 
ministry for 13 years, the Rev. Dr. Fowell still is 
program director for the Churchmen’s League, 
which researches such issues as teenage drinking 
and motivates local churches and town govern- 
ments to follow up on the problem. 


1920 


Wayne Manning has continued to write about 
the walnut family of the world since his retirement 
from teaching botany at Bucknell in 1968. The 
herbarium at the university is called the Wayne E. 
Manning Herbarium and is registered interna- 
tionally. Peg (Sheldon) took care of the Bucknell 
greenhouse for 15 years. They are now spending 


eight months in Lewisburg, Pa., and four months 
in Winchester, N.H. Their son, Alan, works in 
New Jersey. 

Marjorie Miller Morrow has been director of 
the Snap-on Tools Corp.’s Male Chorus in Keno- 
sha, Wis., ever since its founding in 1947. Its first 
public appearance was at the dedication of radio 
station WLIP and the chorus has given more than 
1,000 concerts since then throughout Wisconsin. 
Mrs. Morrow's late husband, Bill, was a charter 
member. She will be 84 in June and plans to 
continue directing the chorus “as long as the Good 
Lord let’s me keep going—or as long as they'll 
have me.” 


1917 


Francis Gray and his wife, Betty, will celebrate 
their 60th wedding anniversary May 30 with a 
family dinner at the Oberlin Inn following the 
65th reunion of the class. It will also be Francis’ 
86th birthday. Twenty-five members of the fam- 
ily, from six states, are expected to attend. With 
daughters and grandsons, there will be three gen- 
erations of Oberlinians. 


1915 


Lawrence Schauffler presented his recorded 
lecture program on crystal photography (made at 
the request of the Photography Society of Amer- 
ica) to the Fredonia State Chemistry Club in 
April. 


GST 
Abraham L. Brandyberry ‘62 S.T.M. will 


' become the St. Clairsville, Ohio, district superin- 


tendent of the United Methodist Church July 1. 
He has been minister of the Westbrook Park Unit- 
ted Methodist Church in Conneaut forthe past 18 
years. 

C. Edward Carroll, °46-47t, was ordained a 
priest May | at the Calvary Episcopal Church in 
Columbia, Mo. 

Raymond Giffin °42 B.D. plans to retire as min- 
ister of the UCC Charlevoix, Mich. church this 
fall. He has been there for the past nine years. 

Charles V. Ireland °46 B.D. retires July | after 
ten years as treasurer of the East Ohio Conference 
Credit Union Inc. 


Not interested? 

Ten years of attempts to link students 
and alumni in various projects have 
proven that most alumni are pleased to 
assist students in any way they can. For 
the past three years, for example, there 
have been few complaints because the 
Office of Career Development and 
Placement has been authorized to use 
printouts containing the names and 
addresses of alumni living in urban 
areas to help students with job and 
career information and perhaps hous- 
ing leads. If you do not wish to have 
your name used in this manner, please 
write or call the Alumni Office, Bos- 
worth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074, phone 
216/775-8692, so that your name can be 
removed from such lists. 
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Losses 
in the 
Oberlin 


family 


Trustee 


Herbert E. Van Meter °37, April 2 at his home in 
Windsor, Vt., of an apparent heart attack. He 
served as a minister in United Church of Christ 
and Congregational churches in California, Ohio 
and Vermont, the most recent post being at the 
Old South Church in Windsor. He was a trustee of 
the College and a former Alumni Association 
president, Shansi rep, member of the Alumni 
Board and class president. 

An an undergraduate he was president of his 
class in [935, president of Student Council, editor 
of the 1937 Hi-O-Hi and secretary/treasurer of 
the YMCA. After graduation he began his first 
term as Shansi rep in China. He was at the Ming 
Hsien School when it was compelled, because of 
the Japanese invasions, to move from its campus 
at Taiku in Shansi Province to Chintang in 
Szechwan, West China, a trek of 1,300 miles. He 
was one of the 140 students and faculty who made 
that journey, much of it on foot. He later returned 
to the school (1946-51) as a trustee rep and acted 
as assistant to the president of the schools, direc- 
tor of religious activities and advisor to Shansi 
reps. His wife, “Jo” (Hamilton °35 S.Mus.B., °39 
A.B.), whom he married in 1943, was on the 
faculty there, teaching English and music. She had 
also been a Shansi rep in China 1935-38. 

Upon Mr. Van Meter’s return to the States in 
1940, he studied fora year in the Graduate School 
of Theology and then studied at Yale and earned 
the B.D. in 1943. From 1943 to 1946 he was a 
military chaplain, Pacific Theater. For his valorin 
saving the life of a drowning marine he received 
the Navy and Marine Corps Medal and Bronze 
Star. 

In 1951 he began what was to become a 1|2 year 
term as minister of the First Congregational 
Church in Kent, Ohio. During his leadership 
membership increased from 700 to 1,200 and the 
annual budget doubled. It was said that he was the 
driving force in the growth of the church and one 
of the area’s most popular ministers. He also 
served as moderator and trustee of the Ohio Con- 
ference of the United Church. He then moved to 
San Mateo, Calif., to become minister of the Con- 
gregational church there and after four years returned 
to the East as general secretary for interpretation 
and personnel for the United Church Board for 
World Ministries in New York City. He was a 
corporate member 1961-67 and served as vice 
president of the organization in 1966. In 1971 he 
became minister of the Bethany United Church of 
Christ in Montpelier, Vt., a position he held for 
nine years. He spent 1980-81 as interim associate 
conference minister for the Rocky Mountain 
Conference, UCC, in Denver before going to the 
church in Windsor a year ago. 

“Herb” was a representative of the UCC to the 
Centenary of Protestant Christian Witness in 
Taiwan in 1965 and wasa representative for the Unit- 
ed Church Board for World Ministries at the Cen- 
tennial Celebration of the denomination’s Central 
India Mission in Raipur. He was also a 
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delegate of the UCC to the World Council of 
Churches Assembly in Sweden in 1968 anda dele- 
gate to the National Council of Churches Assem- 
bly in Detroit that same year. 

He was a trustee of the Tuberculosis Assn. of 
Portage County, director of the Health and Wel- 
fare Board in Kentanda frequent lecturer. In 1953 
he was visiting lecturer at the GST for one 
semester. 

He was trustee of the Oberlin Shansi Memorial 
Assn., and became trustee of the College in 1963. 
He attended the trustees’ meeting in Oberlin the 
weekend before his death. He was Alumni Assn. 
president 1961-63 and was class president 1957-62. 

He was born July 29, 1915, in Clinton, lowa. He 
leaves his wife and children Gretchen Lawton ’71 
and Thomas. 


Staff 


Donald Lounsborough, March 29 in Allen 
Memorial Hospital, Oberlin, of cancer. He had 
been employed by the College 36 years and had, 
for most of those years, been the custodian of 
Finney Chapel. He was aged 59. 

Mr. Lounsborough was born in North Ridge- 
ville. Ohio, and was an Air Force veteran of 
World War II. His first job in Oberlin was as 
custodian in the old Oberlin Inn. He had also been 
custodian of the First United Methodist Church 
ever since. 

He leaves two daughters and two grandchildren. 


Emeritus staff 


Delbert L. Spurlock, March 14 in Lakeside Hos- 
pital, Lakewood, Ohio, following surgery for an 
aneurysm in the aorta. He was aged 66. 

Mr. Spurlock was chief conservator at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art and had been chief 
conservator for the Intermuseum Conservation 
Association Laboratory in Oberlin from 1973 
until his retirement in 1976. 

He was born in Baltimore and grew up in 
Richmond, Va. He moved to Oberlin in 1942 and 
went to work as a custodian in the Allen Art 
Building following service in World War II. He 
became a technical assistant in 1948 and learned 
art conservation skills from the late Richard D. 
Buck who was director of the ICA Lab until he 
retired in 1973. The ICA Lab was the nation’s first 
regional laboratory to serve a group of museums. 
As chief conservator, Mr. Spurlock traveled to 
member museums from Buffalo to Minneapolis. 

He gained accreditation as an associate from 
the International Institute for Conservation of 
London. He became chief conservator at the 
Cleveland Museum a year ago after serving as 
associate conservator since 1976. He repaired and 
cleaned paintings and examined for authenticity 
works that the museum was considering purchas- 
ing. 

His outstanding project in Cleveland was clean- 
ing the “Sacrifice of Isaac,” painted in the 1520's 
on a wooden panel by Adrea del Sarto. Last 
when a frustrated artist slashed four 


summer, 
aintings, Mr. Spurlock had the paint- 


priceless p 


ings, one of which was a 16th-century El Greco, 
back on display within a week and the damage was 
no longer visible to the untrained eye. 

Mr. Spurlock leaves his wife, Betty, who retires | 
this year as a teacher in the Oberlin Schools, three 
children including Delbert Jr. °63, six grandchil- 
dren, three brothers and a sister. 


Former Staff 


Cecille Trainor McCarty, March 10 at her home 
in Beardstown, Ill. She was dormitory director at 
Federal Hall 1953-55 and at Noah 1955-60. Her 
popularity with students was proven when stu- 
dents at Noah gave her a television one Christmas. 
While in Oberlin, she attended Christ Episcopal 
Church. 

Mrs. McCarty was born Feb. 6, 1894, in Rood- 
house, Ill. In 1915, she married Walter McCarty. 
Together they owned and operated a small coun- 
try bank in Concord, Ill., until his death in 1934. 
Mrs. McCarty continued to run the bank alone 
for another six years. In later years, she was a loan 
teller in a California bank, worked for the U.S. 
Navy and Reconstruction Finance Corp. in 
Washington, D.C., as an accountant and held an 
office position ina hospital in California. She was 
also a house director in a men’s dorm at Illinois 
College. 

She leaves a nephew. 


1903 


Mary R. Cochran, March | in Monroe, Ohio. She 
would have turned 10! on July 14 (FIVE ALUMNI 
HAVE CELEBRATED 100TH BIRTHDAYS, Winter 1982). 
She had resided in the Mt. Pleasant Retirement 
Village in Monroe since 1962 and was known 
there for her morning ritual of raising the U.N. 
flag as a reminder that “cooperation with affec- 
tion is the duty of everyone and the goal toward 
which we must all work.” 

Miss Cochran was born in Cincinnati. From 
1905 to 1914 she was cataloger, then branch librar- 
ian, then head of the children’s department of the 
Cincinnati Public Library. For two years she was 
librarian and office manager for the Ohio Institute 
for Public Efficiency in Columbus and then for 
eight years was head of the sociology division of 
the Cleveland Public Library. She returned to 
Cincinnati as reference librarian at U. Cincinnati 
and then from 1929 to 1944 was head of the refer- 
ence and order department and was branch librar- 
ian of the public library there. 

Miss Cochran was a former president of the 
Cincinnati Business and Professional Women’s 
Club and was a delegate to the national federation 
in 1939. She was a member of the League of 
Women Voters, a former treasurer and vice presi- 
dent of the Ohio Library Association and a 
member of the Cincinnati Council on World 
Affairs. 

Her dedication to Oberlin was shown in her 
involvement as class president, as former vice 
president of the Cleveland Alumni Club, past 
chairman of Cleveland Alumnae and former pres- 
ident of the Cincinnati Alumni Club. 

She was very proud of her family ties with Ober- 
lin and at age 93 could give lucid accaunts of past 
events in Oberlin involving her great-grandfather, 
President Charles G. Finney, Prof. Azariah Root, 
her grandmother, Helen Finney Cochran (1846), 
and her maternal grandmother, Mary Rudd Allen 
(1841). All four grandparents attended Oberlin 
(George N. Allen 1838 and William Cochran 
1839, who was philosophy professor at Oberlin 
1837-46). Miss Cochran was the daughter of Wil- 
liam C. Cochran (1869, trustee for 30 years and 
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treasurer of the College 1901-31) and Rose Allen 
Cochran (1866-73). 

She leaves a sister, Frances MacDaniels °12. 
Her brother, William ’06, and sister, Helen ’06, are 
deceased. 


1908 


Elaine VanFossan Hurd, March 21! in Salem, 
Ohio, after a long illness. She was born Aug. 18, 
1886, in Lisbon, Ohio. During WWI she was a 
canteen worker for the YMCA and spenta year in 
France. She then taught English in Cleveland and 
Youngstown. In 1921 she married Ernest M. 
Hurd, an x-ray specialist. 

She leaves a daughter, Jean H. Metzgar °46, ten 
grandchildren and five great-grandchildren as 
well as sisters Virginia Fletcher ’27 and Jean °13 
and brothers L. Morris and Robert L. Her son, 
Robert, died in an accident eight years ago. 
Brother Ernest H. °09 died in 1970. 


1909 


Marguerite Heisler, July 29, 1981, in Albany, 


N.Y. Born June 22, 1884, in Belleville, Pa., she 
attended the Conservatory 1905-06 and was later 
a music teacher. 


Caryl Smith Ritterrath, Feb. 10. She was born in 
Elyria, Ohio, April 26, 1887, and received the A.B. 
from Lake Erie in 1908. 

Mrs. Ritterrath was the only child of Frederick 
(Fred) Norton Smith (Prep. 1869-71, College 
1871) and a granddaughter of William Langham 
Smith who received the A.B. in 1847. 

Having studied piano at the Conservatory as a 
teen-ager (1902-03), Mrs. Ritterrath studied voice 
there in the fall 1908 semester in preparation fora 
season’s study under a private teacher in Berlin. 
She returned to the U.S. in 1910-11 and taught 
voice at Northfield Seminary, at one time con- 
ducting a choir of 500 voices. 

She returned to Berlin for further study in 191 1- 
12 and became engaged to Max Ritterrath, a 
Germanarmy officer. They were married in Elyria 
in 1913 and made their home in Mesa, Ariz., until 
1918 when they moved to California. While living 
in Hollywood, she was one of the first people ever 
to sing on radio, and many of her neighbors 
walked two miles toa grocery store to listen to the 
program. From 1942-59 she worked for Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. 

Her marriage ended in divorce. She leaves two 
sons and a daughter. 


1910 


Lena Slayter Landis, Jan. 9 in West Palm Beach, 
Fla. She was born in 1886 in Argos, Ind., and 
attended Oberlin 1906-07. She then taught in 
Nappannee, Ind., until her marriage in 1910 to 
Irwin D. Landis. They moved to Florida from 
South Bend in 1953. He died in 1970. 

Mrs. Landis was a gifted pianist and a poet. She 
leaves two children and a grandson. 


Laura Anderegg Mickey,’12 A.M., March I] ata 
nursing home in Ventura, Calif., where she resided 
for seven years. She died six days after his sister, 
Ruth A. Frost °13. She was born in Lansing, 
Mich., Oct. 4, 1888, the daughter of Prof. Emeri- 
tus Frederick Anderegg, who taught math from 
1885 to 1920, and Mary O. Swift ’85. She attended 
the Academy 1904-06 and later tutored there 
1912-13. She then taught math at Western State 
Normal High School in Kalamazoo. 

In 1913 she married Robert S. Mickey °12, an 
accountant. After his retirement they traveled in 
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the U.S., Mexico, Europe, Greece, Norway, Swit- 
zerland and Austria. 

She leaves sons Frederick (V-12)and Robert S. 
Jr. In addition to her sister Ruth, her husband, 
daughter Mary M., sister Katharine Dewey *I5 
and brothers Frederick O. °10 and John °13 pre- 
ceded her in death. 


1911 


Myrtle Harmer Prall, Dec. 19, 1981, at Louisville 
(Neb.) care center. She attended the Academy and 
Conservatory 1907-10, and then taught piano. 
She was born Jan. 29, 1884, in Otoe County, Neb., 
and married Milton H., Feb. 12, 1915. They lived 
in Imperial, Neb., for several years while Mr. Prall 
was editor of the /mperial Republican. The family 
moved to Weeping Water, Neb., in 1920. Mrs. 
Prall was a member of the United Methodist 
Church there for more than 60 years. She leaves a 
son, Linville I. Her twin sister, Mabel Harmer 
(Academy 1907-10), died in September 1971. 


1912 


T. Nelson Metcalf, Jan. 17 at his home in Santa 
Barbara, Calif., after a stroke. He was director of 
athletics and physical education at U. Chicago 
from 1933 until his retirement: in’ 1956 and a 
member of the U.S. Olympic Committee (1929- 
60). Avery Brundage, international president of 
that organization, called Metcalf his “right arm.” 
Mr. Metcalf was also chief administrative officer 
of the 1948, 1952, 1956 and 1960 U.S. Olympic 
teams. 

“Nellie” was born Sept. 21, 1890, in Elyria, the 
18th child of Isaac S. Metcalf, a civil engineer who 
retired at age 33 on the proceeds of land invest- 
ments along railroads. Four of his first wife’s 12 
children died early in life. All but two of his other 
children went to college and I! of them went to 
Oberlin. Keyes Metcalf *I1, retired director of 
libraries at Harvard, is the sole survivor of that 
legacy. 

T. Nelson graduated from Oberlin with the 
bachelor’s, master’s and physical training degrees. 
Asa student he played tackle and end on Oberlin’s 
championship football teams in 1911 and 1912. 
He was captain of the track team in his senior year 
when he established an Ohio Conference two-mile 
track record and the same season also won this 
event in record time in the Western Conference 
meet, at that time open to all colleges. He also 
played varsity basketball and was editor of the 
Hi-O-Hi. The late C.W. Savage °93, director of 
athletics 1905-35, said Mr. Metcalf was “the most 
competent and most brilliant man that the depart- 
ment of physical education at Oberlin ever pro- 
duced.” 

Mr. Metcalf remained in Oberlin 1912-14 as 
instructor of phys ed and as first assistant varsity 
track coach, then head coach, succeeding the 
legendary Glen Gray *I1. In 1914, the track team 
won second place at the Big Six Conference. In 
1915 Mr. Metcalf went to Columbia as associate 
professor of phys ed and football coach when 
Columbia decided to revive football after a ten- 
year lapse. Coach Metcalf's 1915 team was un- 
defeated. 

He returned to Oberlin in 1918 as associate 
professor of phys ed and acting director of athlet- 
ics, replacing Prof. Savage who had been called 
into military service. From 1919 to 1922 the 
Metcalf-coached teams lost only three games, two 
of them at the hands of Ohio State and Cornell. 
His 1921 team defeated Ohio State 7-6. 

Mr. Metcalf had a part in persuading the 


faculty and administration to include the varsity 
sports operation as a regular part of the depart- 
ment’s budget rather than an independent item to 
be financed exclusively by gate receipts. 

He left Oberlin to goto U. Minnesota as head of 
phys ed and coach of football and track. After 
two years he went to Iowa State as head of 
intramurals and intercollegiate athletics. While 
there he was president of the Society of Directors 
of Physical Education of the U.S., secretary- 
treasurer of the Big Six Conference and chairman 
of the N.C.A.A. track and field rules committee. 
He left lowa to go to Chicago in 1933. 

Mr. Metcalf was a member of the College Phys- 
ical Education Assn., a former N.C.A.A. execu- 
tive council participant, president of the Central 
Assn. of the Amateur Athletic Union and a 
member of the executive and foreign relations 
committee of that organization. He was technical 
director of the Pan-American Games at Chicago 
in 1959 and published numerous articles in athletic, 
health and physical education periodicals. 

He was secretary-treasurer of his Oberlin class 
from 1912 to 1923 and was a member of the 
Alumni Board in the 1950's. 

He did additional study at Harvard, N.Y.U. 
and Columbia and was acommander in WWII, in 
charge of physical training at 140 Navy schools 
and bases. In 1915 he married Helen Wallar *12. 
She died in 1979. 

In addition to his brother, Keyes, he leaves son 
Alan W. °44, daughter Jean Renfro and seven 
grandchildren. Deceased are brothers, Wilder ’78, 
John’85, Harlan ’89, Henry 91, J. Mayo ’01 and 
Isaac ’05 and sisters Antoinette 93, Anna M. °85 
and Grace E.’89. Other Oberlin relatives includea 
brother-in-law, seven sisters-in-law, 11 nephews, 


six nieces, five nieces-in-law and nephews-in-law, 


three uncles, five great nephews, numerous great 
nieces and several cousins. 


1913 


Ruth Anderegg Frost, March 5 at Shadyside 
Hospital, Pittsburgh. She was born in Oberlin, 
Nov. 10, 1891, the daughter of Prof. Emeritus of 
Math Frederick Anderegg, who taught from 1885 
to 1920, and Mary O. Swift °85. She graduated 
from the Academy in 1909. 

Mrs. Frost received the bachelor of art and 
physical training degree in the same year and then 
taught phys ed and swimming in Pittsburgh. In 
1915 she married Leslie E. Frost, a research elec- 
trical engineer for Westinghouse Corp. 

Mrs. Frost was past president of the Evergreen 
Club of Forest Hills, a suburb of Pittsburgh, 
where she resided 58 years. She was also a founder 
and past president of the Women’s Club of Bryn 
Mawr Farms and an active member of the PTA 
and Girl Scouts. 

She was a frequent lecturer for women’s clubs 
and a book reviewer. She and her husband did 
extensive traveling, often to South America where 
their daughter, Jean Hoeneisen, lives. Mrs. Frost 
was a member of the First Unitarian Church in 
Pittsburgh and was active in the Oberlin Alumni 
Assn. there. 

She leaves her husband, daughters Katharine 
Rathmann °38 and Jean, three sons, 15 grand- 
children and ten great-grandchildren. Brothers 
Frederick ‘10 and John °13 and sisters Katharine 
Dewey ‘15 preceded her in death. Her sister, Laura 
Mickey ‘10 died March 11. Services and burial 
were in Oberlin and memorial contributions to 
Oberlin College have been suggested. 


Mary E. Johnston, Jan, 30 at her home in Cleve- 


land. She was born Aug. 22, 1890, in Sandusky, 
Ohio. When she was 8 years old, her father died 
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and the family moved to Oberlin, the former home 
of Miss Johnston’s mother, Mary E. Phillips 
(Academy 1878-81). Miss Johnston completed 
her elementary and high school education in 
Oberlin and then attended the College for 214 
years. In the second semester of her junior year 
(1912) she had to discontinue her studies because 
of financial problems. 

She then taught English in Raleigh, N.C., at St. 
Augustine’s College, for 26 years. From there she 
went to Borden Town, N.J., and became dean of 
women anda teacher at Manual Training School. 
She was a librarian for a brief time at Thomas 
Edison High School in Elizabeth, N.J. In 1955, 
she took a trip to England and Scotland to see the 
places she had discussed while teaching in her 
poetry classes. That same year, the state closed 
Manual Training School and Miss Johnston 
retired to Cleveland. 

She then got involved in church activities. She 
was diocesan custodian at St. Andrews Episcopal 
Church and in 1964 was elected a delegate to the 
National General Convention of Episcopal 
Churches. 

Miss Johnston also was involved with Seniors 
of Ohio Inc. In 1979 she received an award in 
recognition for her work in that organization. She 
was also a Golden Age Club of Karamu House 
member. 

As a result of attending summer sessions over a 
period of 25 years, she received the A.B. from 
Oberlin in 1937. She then attended four summer 
terms at Kent State and received the M.A. in 
library science in 1952. 

Miss Johnston was a member of the John Fred- 
erick Oberlin Society. 

Her sister, Ruth Freeman *ISk, is deceased. 


Mildred Braun Peabody, March 3 at the Twilight 
Gardens Nursing Home, Norwalk, Ohio. She 
resided in Wakeman, Ohio, 47 years and helped 
establish the Wakeman Community Library, 
where she was librarian from December 1949 until 
her retirement in January 1958. 

Mrs. Peabody was bornin Lorain, July 5, 1891. 
She received the B.L.S. from Western Reserve in 
1916 and was a cataloger in the East Cleveland 
Public Library until her marriage to Earl A. 
Peabody in 1919. He attended Oberlin Business 
College in 1914. 

Mrs. Peabody leaves two children, nine grand- 
children, six great-grandchildrenand a sister. Her 
husband died in 1969. 


Laura Fellows Traber, Jan. 30 in Cupola Nursing 
Home, Brockport, N.Y. She was born in Lyons, 
N.Y., Sept. 17, 1891, and attended Oberlin 1909- 
11. She also attended Syracuse, Columbia and 
Stanford. 

She taught math in Perry, Lyons and Brock- 
port; Palo Alto, Calif., and Norfolk, Va. 

Her first husband, Philip J. Hutton, died in 
1930. Her second husband, Ray H. Traber, died in 
1975. She leaves two children, eight grandchil- 
dren, five great-grandchildren, a brother and a 
sister. 


1914 


Laura Shoemaker Wyly, Dec. 16, 1981, in 
Wilmette, Ill. She taught English in Waterloo and 
Cedar Falls, lowa, and Park River, N.D., and 
McIntosh, S.C., before her marriage to Lawrence 
T. Wyly °16 in 1921. She also worked for the 
Women’s Board of Missions in Chicago for two 
years. She was born in Dubuque, lowa, in 1892. 
She was preceded in death by her husband who 
died Jan. 23, 1981. 
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1915 


Se a, TE ee 
Eleanor Hill Dodge, March 15 in Claremont, 
Calif. She was born Jan. 12, 1892. in Berlin 
Heights, Ohio. As an undergraduate, she was 
president of the Conservatory Women’s Board 
and Honor Court. In 1916 she married William S. 
Ament ‘10, and while rearing their three children, 
she did some accompanying on organ. 

During WWII she was a clerk for the U-S. 
government in Mira Loma, Calif. She then did 
part-time secretarial work at Claremont Graduate 
School and was an accompanist for the Scripps 
College Choral Club. 

She did additional study in history, French and 
Spanish at Pomona and was a member of the 
AGO. 

She leaves two children, eight grandchildren 
and a sister, Frances Franks’12. Mr. Ament, who 
was editor of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine and 
secretary of the Alumni Association 1921-24, died 
in 1951. Her second husband, Fletcher D. Dodge, 
and her sister, Edith Hill Smith ’10, are deceased. 


L. Genevieve Coombs Parker, March 12 in the 
Ashtabula (Ohio) County Nursing Home after a 
three-year illness. She attended the Conservatory 
1911-13 and taught music in the Orwell school 
system. She was a member of the Kingsville 
(Ohio) Presbyterian Church, Harmony Club and 
the New Era Club. Preceded in death by her hus- 
band, Perry M., in 1978, she leaves sons Frank C. 
41 and John D., four grandchildren and five 
great-grandchildren. 


1916 


Lawrence T. Wyly, Jan. 23, 1981, in Wilmette, III. 
A civil engineer, he spent five years working for 
the St. Louis and Northern Pacific Railroad 
bridge department and 13 years designing and 
building bridges for the American Bridge Co. in 
Gary, Ind., and various firms in the Midwest. 

From 1938 to 1946 he was assistant and then 
associate professor of civil engineering at North- 
western U. He then became professor of structural 
engineering at Purdue. He received the B.S. in 
engineering in !920 and the civil engineering 
degree in 1938 from Minnesota. 

Mr. Wyly was born July 6, 1893, in Cardington, 
Ohio, the son of Lydia Purvis Wyly 92. After his 
graduation from Oberlin he was a surveyor in 
Minnesota. He then served in the Army for two 
years and in 1923 received the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Cross of the U.S. Army for bravery in three 
engagements as lieutenant of the 48th Aero 
Squadron. 

He was married to Laura Shoemaker Wyly ‘14, 
who died Dec. 16, 1981. 


1917 


Eugene H. Evans, M.D., Jan. 5, 1982, in Clare- 
mont, Calif., following surgery. He and his first 
wife, the late Essie (“Jo”) Josephson, had resided 
at the Pilgrim Place in Claremont since February 
1969. Dr. Evans retired in 1962 from service with 
the Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations of the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S. He was a medical missionary in India for 
many years. 
From 1924 to 1935 he was associated with St. 
Luke’s Hospital in Vengurla and in 1939 he 
became a medical superintendent there. In 1947 he 
became the medical superintendent at the Miraj 
Medical Center. He also headed the surgical ser- 
vice, taught surgery in the Mira) Christian Medi- 
cal School, was a consultant at Richardson Lep- 
rosy Hospital and was active in boards of adminis- 


tration of the Wanless Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
and the Miraj Medical Center. 

While in India, Dr. Evans helped initiate the 
Village Health Service of the Miraj Medical Cen- 
ter with an emphasis on health education and 
preventative medicine. He was also instrumental 
in establishing the Miraj chapter of the Family 
Planning Assn. of India. 

On furloughs from India, he studied at the New 
York Medical School, the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege in Philadelphia and the American College of 
Surgeons. He left India for a three-year period in 
the 1930's due to health reasons and established a 
private practice in Elyria, Ohio. 

Dr. Evans was born June 30, 1895, in Cleve- 
land, the son of Mary E. Harward 91. He spent six 
months in the Army and then went to Western 
Reserve U. School of Medicine for his M.D. He 
did his internship and residency in surgery and 
obstetrics in Cleveland. 

After his retirement from service he worked 
part time in the cancer detection program of the 
Community Hospital in Wooster, Ohio. In 1964 
he went to McComb, Miss., witha group of minis- 
ters and laymen to “do something more than just 
feel sympathetic with the Negroes who are suffer- 
ing such great injustice there and elsewhere.” He 
went to “get first hand knowledge and experience, 
to show concern, to encourage Negroes and Free- 
dom Workers in their efforts to get Negroes to 
register for voting.” 

Dr. Evans was a fellow of the American College 
of Surgeons (1943). His hobbies included painting 
and drawing, playing golf, gardening and jogging. 

He leaves his second wife, the former Cleta 
Terrill, sons John R. 49 and David J. °52 and four 
grandchildren. His sister, Corinne Carl ’21, sur- 
vives and his brother, George L. 28, is deceased. 
Dr. Evans donated his body to science. 


Helen Miller Neff, Feb. 21 at Aultman Hospital in 
Canton, Ohio. She was born in Canton, Oct. 11, 
1895, the daughter of Anna Rohrbaugh Miller 
(1877-78). After receiving both the bachelor’s and 
physical training degree from Oberlin, she taught 
phys ed in Minnesota; Akron, Ohio, and at 
Mount Union College. She then taught in the 
Canton city schools and retired in 1961. 

Mrs. Neff was a member of Trinity UCC and 
the Canton Women’s Club and was former presi- 
dent of the College Club. She was co-chairman for 
her class’s 60th reunion at Oberlin. 

Her husband, Edwin M., a retired realtor, died 
in 1972. She leaves daughters John Turnbull ‘SO 
and Dorothy Leasure, son Edwin M. and 12 
grandchildren. 


Gail Huston Reitinger, Feb. 9 in Jacksonville, 
Fla., where she had resided since 1963 when she 
moved from Montclair, N.J., to be closer to her 
son, Robert H., and his family. Her husband, T. 
Phillip (“Ted”) *17, who worked forthe Montclair 
Savings Bank, died in 1957. Mrs. Reitinger at- 
tended the Conservatory 1912-17. She leaves her 
son and two grandchildren. 


1918 


Frances Brown Price, Dec. 31, 1981, at the United 
Methodist Home in Franklin, Ind., where she and 
her husband resided since 1965. She was an educa- 
tor, administrator, poet and lecturer. She taught 
math and science at the Connellsville, Pa., High 
School 1918-20 and then taught English and jour- 
nalism for 13 years at Steele High School in Day- 
ton, Ohio, where her students regularly published 
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a 36-page magazine. Two of her classes published 
books about the city of Dayton. 

In 1933, she became an English teacher and 
college preparatory counselor at Roosevelt High 
School in Dayton, a position she held until 1952 
when she became assistant principal. 

Upon her retirement in 1964, she began her 
second career asa poet. Two volumes, Blue Flame 
(1967) and Miracle Windows (1974) were pub- 
lished and she had works published in Saturday 
Evening Post, Christian Science Monitor, poetry 
periodicals and anthologies. Acclaimed as a “poet’s 
poet,” she was named poet laureate of Indiana in 
1966 and again in 1974, and she received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Citation in 1972 and 1974 trom 
the World Poetry Society Intercontinental. She 
was guest editor of the May 1972 issue of Poet 
magazine in India and was a judge for several 
years for national poetry contests sponsored by 
the National Federation of State Poetry Societies. 
In 1975, she was voted International Woman of 
1975 with laureate honors by the World Congress 
of Poets. 

A frequent lecturer on poetry, Mrs. Price was 
speaker for the Third World Congress of Poets in 
Baltimore, Md., in 1976. She has also been listed 
in the /nternational Who's Who in Poetry since 
1971. 

Mrs. Price was a member of the International 
Poetry Society in England, the United Poets Lau- 
reate International, World Poetry Society Inter- 
continental, Columbus (Ind.) Poetry Club, Inter- 
national Federation of Poetry Clubs and the 
National League of American Pen Women. 

She once said that she always started things a 
little late in life. At age S50, she learned to fly at the 
Dahio Flying Field in Dayton. One of her reasons 
for learning this was so that she could bea better 
English teacher. “Show me a teen-age boy, in 
1945, who wouldn’t come to a class in English a 
little more willingly when the teacher had earned 
her ‘wings’ and was flying cross-country.” In 1955, 
she married Ralph A. Price, a fellow teacher at 
Roosevelt. He taught business and handled the 
school’s finances. He also retired in 1964. 

Mrs. Price was born in Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 
21, 1895. She was Phi Beta Kappa at Oberlin, was 
a tennis champion in 1918, played golf, basketball 
and participated in swimming. She was a member 
of the Alumni Board 1969-72 and was chairman of 
the continuing education committee. She was also 
former president of the Dayton Alumni Club. 

Mrs. Price did further study at Columbia, U. 
Wisconsin, U. Minnesota, Wittenberg, U. Berlin 
and the Sorbonne. She received the M.A. in 1950 
from O.S.U. 

She leaves her husband. 


1919 


Dorothy Balduff, Oct. 29, 1981, in Good Samari- 
tan Hospital, Sandusky, Ohio. She taught English 
at Sandusky High School for 35 years and re- 
tired in 1956. She traveled widely in this country 
and made a trip to Europe. She frequently com- 
muted to Oberlin for Artist Recitals, theater pro- 
ductions, musical events and dinner at the Oberlin 
Inn. 

She was a member of the First Congregational 
UCC, the College Women’s Club and the Erie 
County Retired Teachers’ Association. 

She was born in Sandusky, April 22, 1896. 


Nelson W. Krehbiel, Feb. 2! in Moundridge, 
Kan., his lifelong residence. He was born there, 
Sept. 16, 1898, and except for his four years at 
Oberlin, he never lived anywhere else. He joined 
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his father, J. W. Krehbiel, uncle D.R. Krehbiel 
and brother, Carl, in the family milling business. 

He was traffic manager, sales manager and gen- 
eral manager before becoming president of 
Moundridge Milling Co., a position he held for 30 
years. 

In 1935, his brother, Carl, died suddenly and 
Nelson became guardian of his three nieces while 
he cared for his aged father whose health was 
failing. He then ran the business alone. 

During WWII, the company ranked third among 
American manufacturers in supplying cereals to 
armed forces overseas. 

In 1948, Mr. Krehbiel’s own health began to 
fail. He negotiated a satisfactory sale of the mill 
and went into semi-retirement. He then joined ina 
lumber and construction business and began 
investing in other companies. 

He was past president of the Jayhawk Motor 
Co., the Farmers Service System and Halstead 
Mausoleum Corp. He was also a member of the 
Moundridge School Board and City Council and 
was on the board of directors of Bethel College 
and the Kansas State Chamber of Commerce. He 
had been a member of the West Zion Mennonite 
Church since 1914. 

He leaves his wife, the former Gladys I. Heas- 
ton, and a daughter, Anne Sauer. His sister, Celia 
K. Goerz ’09k, is deceased. 


1920 


Frank L. Niederaur Jr., Dec. 13, 1981, at the 


Bryan (Ohio) Nursing Care Center. He was a life- 
long Bryan resident and lived in the same house 
from age four until illness forced him to move to 
the nursing center. He was born March 24, 1898. 


Mr. Niederaur attended Oberlin 1916-18 and 


spent two years at U. Wisconsin. He also attended 
the Naval Reserve School for commissioning 
officers. 

He worked at the First National Bank in Bryan 
and was in the insurance business and an automo- 
bile salesman for Niederaur Brothers agency. 

He leaves his brother, Philip M. *16. 


1922 


Anne Billington Hisey, March 14 in Laguna Hills, 
Calif. She and her husband, the late Ralph T. 
Hisey °12, moved there from East Cleveland, 
Ohio, ten years ago. 

Mrs. Hisey was born Sept. 16, 1893, in Olean, 
N.Y. She studied in the Conservatory in 1912-13 
and then taught music for two years at Sleighton 
Farm, a girls’ reform school in Pennsylvania, in 
order to earn money to return to the Conservatory 
in 1915-17: 

Despite pleas from Karl W. Gehrkens, director 
of the department of school music, that Oberlin 
should give her “a total of $500 or $600” in schol- 
arship funds to continue her education, the funds 
were not made available and she spent the next 
three years as supervisor of music and physical 
education at Albion, Pa. Mr. Gehrkens had 
pointed out that in 1915-17 she had partially sup- 
ported herself by playing accompaniments, direct- 
ing a choir in Amherst, Ohio, coaching ear train- 
ing students, reading a large proportion of his 
examination papers and teaching ear training in 
the regular classes for eight hours each week. 

“She is probably the best all-round teacher | 
have ever had in my classes,” he said, and he 
quoted the principal at Sleighton Farm who asked 
her to recommend teachers who “could do as well 
as she with the music.” Prof. Gehrkens probably 
lost his plea for funds by saying that he needed her 
to correct papers and do other clerical work for 
him. He added that she would be “seriously hin- 


dered” if she were to stop for a period of two or 
three years and teach. 

In any event, she returned to Oberlin in 1920 
and became the first person anywhere ever to 
receive the bachelor’s degree in school music. 

She then taught music at Bethlehem (Pa.) High 
School until 1924, when she and Mr. Hisey were 
married. 

While living in East Cleveland, Mrs. Hisey 
taught piano privately and she was music director 
at Fenn College 1943-56. She was also director of 
the Jane Brooks Chorus at Epworth-Euclid Unit- 
ed Methodist Church for 20 years and was 
member and director of the choruses of the Col- 
lege Club and Fortnightly Musical Club. She also 
taught a class in music appreciation to the Women’s 
Committee of the Cleveland Orchestra. In addi- 
tion to her musical activities, she was involved in 
the Cleveland-Oberlin Women’s Club and served 
a term as president. 

She received the M.A. from Western Reserve in 
1953. 

Ms. Hisey leaves daughters Evelyn Sikes °47 
and Esther Gressard °48, nine grandchildren and 
six great-grandchildren. Her husband died in 
1979. 


1923 


Ella Jackson Herriman, Feb. 6 at Doctor’s Hospi- 
tal in Columbus, Ohio. She retired in 1962 after 
many years of teaching in several schools in Mon- 
roe County, Ohio and ten years of teaching Latin 
in Hubbard, Ohio. 

She was born in Woodsfield, Ohio, Sept. 8, 
1896. She did additional study at Pitt and Chicago. 

She was married to Angus A. Herriman. She 
leaves a daughter, Annable Conkle °45, and 
grandson D. Steven Conkle °70. 


Robert Raine, March 13 in Tucson, Ariz., of lung 
cancer. He was born in Oberlin, May 3, 1901, the 
son of James W. Raine °93. He was manager of 
advertising and sales promotion for the J.B. Ford 
division of the Wyandotte (Mich.) Chemical Corp. 
He was former president for 6!4 years of the New 
Boston, Mich., school board. 

He leaves his wife, Edna Kirsten, sons Douglas 
“SI, Malcolm and Alan and daughter, Geraldine. 
In addition, sister Jessie H. Portmann ‘18 and 
brothers Forrester ‘20 and Kenneth °29 survive. 
His first wife, Caroline H. Cameron, died in 1962. 


Alice Graham Richardson, k, March 8 in St. 
Joseph Hospital, Lorain, Ohio. after a long 
illness. She was aged 78. 

She was born in Oberlin and was married to W. 
Kent Richardson in 1926. He died in 1953. She 
was a former employee of the Thew Shovel Co. in 
Elyria. 


1924 


Virginia Crossen Avery, Dec. 30, 1981. She was 
born in St. Louis, Oct. 15, 1901, the daughter of 
M. Frances Wright Crossen (Academy 1887-90). 
Mrs. Avery had beena librarian. She was married 
to Charles M., and they had a son, Charles M. II. 
She leaves sister Ruth ‘24 and brother David ‘31. 
Her brothers Robert J. °21 and Theodore *!7 are 
deceased. 


Mary Elizabeth Truesdall Williams, March 10 in 
Youngstown, Ohio, of arteriosclerotic heart dis- 
ease. She had beenill forthree years. Born Jan. 12, 
1902, in Fremont, Ohio, she taught sixth grade 
there for a brief time. She married William E. 
Williams on Oct. 28, 1922, and they lived in Pitts- 
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burgh from 1927 on. There Mrs. Williams worked 
as a saleswoman for the Burt Gift Shop. 

Mrs. Williams was the daughter of Clayton R. 
(Academy 1883-87, College °92) and Elizabeth 


(West “89) Truesdall and the granddaughter of 


Henry H. (Academy 1859-62) and Mary (Wilder, 
Academy 1858-59, College °63) West. She attended 
Oberlin 1920-22. 

She leaves daughter Mary W. Greene °48, two 
sons, eight grandchildren, two great-grandchildren 
and a brother, Hiram R. °21. 


1925 


Marjorie Werner Henderson, k, March 12 at Pio- 
neer Valley Nursing Home, Northhampton, Mass., 
where she had been a patient since 1978. She was 
aged 90. 

Mrs. Henderson was born in Cory, Pa., and 
studied at the Conservatory prior to enrolling in 
the OKTS. She taught second and third grades in 
the Elyria Public Schools for 15 years and was 
married to Earl S. Henderson in 1940. She taught 
firstand second grades in Camden Twp., Ohio, in 
1946-47. 

Her husband died in 1958. 


Roy D. Hudson, A.M.t, Jan. 9 in Daytona Beach, 
Fla. Upon his retirement from his insurance busi- 
ness, he spent his winters in Daytona Beach and 
the summer months in Asheville, N.C. He was an 
insurance agent forthe Sun Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada 1931-58. He previously worked as a gen- 
eral secretary for the YMCA in Marion, Ind., 
Elyria and Middletown, Ohio. 

He was born April 17, 1893, in Jasper County, 
Ind. He received the A.B. from DePauw in 1914 
and then went into YMCA work. While in Elyria, 
he commuted to Oberlin. He drove to and from 
classes, usually at night, ina Dodge car with clip- 
on curtains and no heat. 

He leaves his wife, Jean Berry, two children 
from a previous marriage, and three grand- 
children. 


Richard W. Landis, March 10 at Lakehouse, a 
retirement home in Sarasota, Fla., where he had 
resided for the past year. He was born in Findlay, 
Ohio, Jan. 4, 1903, the son of George B. °98 and 
Myrtle (Carrothers 00) Landis. 

He worked for Bethlehem Steel Co. and Warner 
and Swasey in Cleveland before joining Bendix- 
Westinghouse, first in Pittsburgh and then in Ely- 
ria, where he became supervisor. While living in 
Elyria, he was involved with the Cancer Crusade 
for many years. 

His first wife, Margaret E. Nicholson, died in 
1951 at age 38. He married Elizabeth Phillips a 
year later. He leaves two sons, three grandchil- 
dren, sister Dorothy Jones ’27, brother Laird °25 
and sister-in-law Esther Lang Landis ’21. 


Catharine Gray Ross, Nov. 20, 1981, in Roches- 
ter, Minn., after a long illness. She was born June 
28. 1902. in Piqua, Ohio, and was public school 
supervisor of music and art in Piqua from 1925 
until her marriage to Edward H. Ross in 1930. 
They were owners of Ross Craft, a gift business in 
Rochester. Her sister, Rachel Zimmerman ‘29, 
survives. 


1926 


Elizabeth E. Hawley, Jan. 18, 1982, at Shady 
Oaks, Lake City, lowa. She broke her hip Nov. 12, 
19%1, in Lubbock Tex., where she resided in John 
Knox Village for many years. She then went to 
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Lake City Dec. 21 to be near her nieces, Sally 
Brown and Betsie Brown, in Churdan, lowa. 

Miss Hawley was born in Sloan. lowa, June 6, 
1903, the daughter of the Rev. Henry K. and 
Theodosia Savage Hawley, both’99, She attended 
Pratt Institute, the American School of Design 
and received the M.A. from Columbia Teachers 
College in 1932. 

She taught at Iowa State, Texas Tech and 
Milwaukee-Downer in the applied art field. A 
broken hip in 1950 forced her into early retire- 
ment. While she was associate professor in Wis- 
consin, she had an exhibit of her textile prints, 
jewelry and weaving at the Milwaukee Art Insti- 
tute. 

Miss Hawley was a lifelong member of the 
Congregational Church and a member of PEO for 
more than 60 years. 

She leaves brothers John S.°28 and Robert C. 
“34 and sister Ruth H. Sokol 34. Interment was in 
Benzonia, Mich., near the Congregational Summer 
Assembly on Crystal Lake, which her father 
helped found and where she spent most of her 
summers. She spent the winter months in Tucson, 
Ariz. 


Virginia Reid Hill, k, Jan. 29 in Glendale, Calif. 
She was born April 6, 1905. In 1943 she married 
Edwin L. Hill, an electrical engineer. He died in 
1956. Mrs. Hill was a secretary for many years for 
the Cantlay and Tanzola Corp. and Western 
Truck Lines in California. 


Lloyd W. Judd, M.D., Jan. 221n Vero Beach, Fla. 
He spent winters in Florida for several years 
before moving there permanently three years ago 
from Painesville, Ohio. A physician and surgeon, 
he practiced in the Painesville area 1932 to 1970. 

Dr. Judd was born March 29, 1903, in Big 
Timber, Mont. He received the M.D. from West- 
ern Reserve in 1930. He was past president of the 
Lake County (Ohio) Medical Society and a mem- 
ber of the American and Ohio Medical Associa- 
tions. 

He leaves his wife, Margaret, children Virginia 
Beam and Robert A. °55, five grandchildren, a 
great-grandchild and two brothers. 


Madelaine Swetland Wood, March 15 at a hospi- 
tal in Chico, Calif., of bone cancer, following an 
illness of 344 years. She was born in Menomonee 
Falls, Wis., and would have been 78 years old 
March 27. She was reared in Kalispell, Mont., 
where her father was superintendent of schools. 

Mrs. Wood received the R.N. in 1929 from the 
Chicago Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing 
and then was on general nursing duty fora year at 
the Passavant Hospital in Chicago. She practiced 
in Toledo fora year and returned to the Chicago 
Presbyterian Hospital as a surgical teaching 
supervisor. During the five years she stayed there, 
she taught a junior nursing course to seniors In 
Highland Park High School. 

In 1935 she moved to Honolulu where she was 
an office nurse until her marriage to Oak D. Wood 
in 1939; 

She leaves her husband, two children, 1our 
grandchildren, sister Manette ‘24 and brother Wil- 
liam D. 7°34. 


Rev. Ward D. Yerby, B.D., March 8 at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. He was pastor of 
the Perkins Square Baptist Church in Baltimore 
for 40 years prior to his retirement in 1970. 

The Rev. Mr. Yerby was born in Sharps, Va.. 
Aug. 9, 1896, and he receiy ed the A.B. from Virgin- 
ia Union University in 1923. 

During the 1950's he was a chaplain atthe Hop- 
kins Hospital in addition to serving the Perkins 


Square Church. He also was executive secretary 
of the Governor's Commission on Interracial 
Problems and Relations in the late 1950’s. 

Following his retirement he was a counselor at 
the Baltimore Rescue Mission. He held the 
honorary D.D. from Virginia Union. 

Mr. Yerby leaves his wife, Portia, son William 
and a sister. 


1927 


J. Bernard (“Mac”) McKelvey. 28 A.M., Jan. 17 
at the Bayfront Medical Center. St. Petersburg, 
Fla., after a long illness. He had resided in Florida 
since 1973, a year after his retirement as chemist 
with the Southern Utilization Research and 
Development Division of the U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. He joined the staff in 1955 in New Orleans 
and spent many years researching the develop- 
ment and improvement of cotton wash-and-wear 
textile products. In 1964 he received the Distin- 
guished Service Award from the U.S.D.A. 

He held 18 patents and was author of 65 articles 
in technical journals. His book, Cotton Modified 
with Oxiranes (1971) covers the research field of 
cellulose-epoxide reactions. He was frequently 
asked to lecture. 

Mr. McKelvey had 13 years prior experience as 
a chemist in research and development labs of 
Hercules Power Co., Hopewell, Va.; Industrial 
Rayon Corp., Cleveland: Wyandotte (Mich.) 
Chemicals Co., and Emery Industries in Cincin- 
nati. 

He was a member of the American Chemical 
Society, American Assn. for the Advancement of 
Science, the American Assn. of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists, the Research Society of America 
and the Organization of Professional Employees 
of the Dept. of Agriculture. 

He was born June 23, 1905, in Tyrone, Pa. At 
Oberlin, he was on the track and cross country 
teams and was captain of the latter in 1926. He 
received the Ph.D. in chemistry in 1931 from 
Western Reserve. 

He leaves his wife, the former Olga M. Janca, 
and son, Robert B. 


G. Kern Schoepfle, March 10 at his home in Kent. 
Ohio. He was founder and chairman of the phys- 
ics department at Kent State U. where he retired 
as emeritus professor in 1972 after 26 years. He devel- 
oped the first major doctoral program in physics 
and served as co-founder for the KSU chapter of 
Sigma X1. 

Dr. Schoepfle also taught at Amherst. Oberlin 
(1943-45), Cornell, Texas A & M, Millikin U. and 
the College of Wooster. He received the A.B. and 
A.M. from Oberlin in 1927 and the Ph.D. from 
Cornell in 1933. 

He had been a research director at Goodyear 
Aircraft Corp. and a member of the weapons sys- 
tems evaluation group forthe Pentagon. He wasa 
member of the American Physical Society, the 
American Assn. of Physics Teachers, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Physics and was listed in Who's 
Whoin America, Men of Science. He was also the 
co-author of a physics lab manual. He had articles 
published in the American Journal of Physics and 
School Science and Math. 

He was born April 13, 1905, in Sandusky, Ohio. 
He leaves children Gregory K. 66 and Gwendolyn 
Kreek. His wife, the former Ruth Estabrook °26. 
died March 17, 1978. 
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1928 


Caroline Kimball Fenn, Jan. 29 at her apartment 
in Oberlin. She was the widow of P. Thomas Fenn 
Jr. who was professor of political science 1927-58. 

Mrs. Fenn was born Feb. |, 1908, in Madison, 
Ohio, where her great-great grandfather, Lemuel 
Kimball, and her great-grandfather, Gen. Abel 
Kimball, had taken up 700 acres of land in 1812. 
Her father, Carl, graduated from Oberlin in 1900 
and her mother, Ethel Sutton, studied at the Con- 
servatory 1898-1901. 

Mrs. Fenn attended Lake Erie College for two 
years before enrolling at Oberlin. She majored in 
Spanish, received the A.M. in 1929 and was 
instructor in Spanish 1929-30. She and Mr. Fenn 
were married in 1930. He died in 1964. 

In the 1950’s Mrs. Fenn and Julia McGrew *43, 
using the pen name “Fenn McGrew,” collabo- 
rated to produce three “Murray Hill Mystery” 
novels that were published by Rinehart and Co. 
Mrs. Fenn did the writing and Miss McGrew did 
the plotting and characters. The novels were titled 
Murder by Mail, Taste of Death and Made for 
Murder. 

Mrs. Fenn was a member of the John Frederick 
Oberlin Society and the Women’s Auxiliary at 
Christ Episcopal Church. She leaves sons P. 
Thomas II] °53 and Richard K., six grandchildren 
and a brother, Warner H. °25. 


Ruth Morton Harris, Feb. 9 at Brown Memorial 
Hospital, Conneaut, Ohio. She had been living in 
Conneaut since 1955, when she married Walter J. 
Harris, retired (1966) owner of the former Lovely 
Ladies Fashions store. She had previously lived in 
Albion, Pa., where she was born Sept. 8, 1906. 

She taught at Union City (Pa.) High School, 
Beaver (Pa.) School and was assistant professor of 
English and dean of women at Edinboro State 
College for 20 years. From 1968 to 1972 she taught 
English at Alliance College in Cambridge Springs, 
Pa. 

Mrs. Harris received the M.A. in 1935 from 
Middlebury College and did further study at Pitt. 
She was a member of AAUW, an honorary 
member of Delta Kappa Gamma and a former 
vice president of the N.W. Pennsylvania Lan- 
guage Arts Council. 

She leaves her husband. 


Charles B. Miller, March 22, his 75th birthday, at 
the North Side Hospital, Youngstown, Ohio, after 
a long illness. Since 1973 he had been vice presi- 
dent and special assistant to the president of the 
Home Savings and Loan Co. in Youngstown. He 
had retired a year prior to this appointment after 
47 years with Automatic Sprinkler Co., a subsi- 
diary of ATO Inc., a fire protection business. 

His father had been director and vice president 
of the firm’s predecessor, Automatic Sprinkler 
Corp. of America, Youngstown. While a student, 
Mr. Miller began working there summers as a 
mechanic and pipe fitter. After graduation he 
became a fire protection engineer and in 1935 
became district superintendent in Atlanta. 

In 1944 he returned to Youngstown to become 
general superintendent and later manager of for- 
eign operations. In 1964 he became general man- 
ager of international operations, a position that 
demanded extensive travel abroad. He established 
the company as a business in the forefront of fire 
protection. In 1971 he took on another positionas 
director of international development for Ameri- 
can La France Inc., a subsidiary of ATO. 

Mr. Miller was a registered professional engi- 
neer. He was a member of the Society of Fire 
Protection Engineers, chairman of the fire pump 
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committee of the National Fire Protection Assn. 
and member of the Ohio Export Council. He was 
a former vice president of the Goshen (Ind.) Milk 
Condensing Co., president of the Youngstown 
Rotary Club, on the board of trustees at Ohio 
Northern U., and was special adviser to the mayor 
of Youngstown on urban development. In 1979, 
he received the Youngstowner Award for out- 
standing leadership from the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

He was also a member of the Trinity United 
Methodist Church and was financial chairman of 
the Mahoning Valley Association of Churches. 

At Oberlin, he majored in economics and grad- 
uated magna cum laude and was a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. In his senior year he won the $300 
first prize in the intercollegiate competition for 
undergraduate essays on important economic 
subjects conducted annually by a committee of 
leading American economists. He was president 
of Forum Club and secretary of the economics 
club. He was also a member of the four-man relay 
team that set the intercollegiate record in 1928 for 
the mile relay. In 1968-73 he was alumni president 
of his class. 

Born in Charlotte, N.C., he leaves his wife, the 
former H. Elizabeth Miller ‘29, son Samuel C., 
four grandchildren and a sister. His daughter, 
Marcia Jurich, died in 1971. 


1929 


M. Paul Ernst, Feb. 13 at his home in Nanticoke, 
Md. He was a retired (1962) Army lieutenant 
colonel, having served in WWII and Korea. From 
1962 to 1974 he was a professor at Salisbury State 
College. 

Mr. Ernst was born Aug. 9, 1908, in Baltimore. 
He studied at Elmhurst College for two years 
before enrolling at Oberlin. He received the M.A. 
from Washington U. in St. Louis in 1932 and in 
the mid °30’s was an automobile salesman in 
Oberlin. 

He leaves his third wife, Estelle Travers, and a 
brother and sister. 


1930 


Walter C. Giersbach, Nov. 10, 1981, in Cherry 
Hill, N.J. He attended the Graduate School of 
Theology 1928-29 and was a prominent UCC min- 
ister and former Oregon state senator. He was 
aged 84. 

The Rev. Mr. Giersbach entered the ministry in 
1927 after receiving the A.B. from Northland Col- 
lege in 1924. He received the B.D. from Chicago 
Seminary in 1930 and the Ph.D. from U. Chicago 
in 1933. He was president of Pacific U. 1941-53 
and later served the national offices of the UCC. 

He leaves his wife, the former Marion Fisk °22k, 
and three sons. 


1931 


Grace Leslie, June 30, 1981, in Duncansville, Pa. 
She retired in 1967 as dean of women and head of 
the English department at the International Ju- 
nior College in Fort Wayne, Ind. She lived in Con- 
voy, Ohio (where she was born Nov. 16, 1901) and 
commuted 29 miles every day to Fort Wayne. She 
had been dean of women at Heidelberg College 
for 17 years and taught English and music at 
Convoy public schools for 11. 

Miss Leslie received the M.S. in supervision 
and guidance of student life in 1943 from Ohio U. 
and was assistant dean of women and a psychol- 
ogy instructor there for three years. 

She was a member of the National Association 


of Women Dean and Counselors, AAUW and 

was a choir leader at her church in Convoy. Her 

hobbies included weaving, sewing and traveling. 
She leaves a niece. 


1932 


R. Meredith Bloss, Jan. 24 at the Yale-New Haven 
Hospital, after a brief illness. He retired in 1978 
after almost 20 years as head librarian of the New 
Haven Free Public Library. He previously held 
librarian positions at the Hartford Public Library 
and in Poughkeepsie, N.Y., Youngstown and 
Mahoning County (Ohio) and Milwaukee. 

Mr. Bloss was born on a farm near Cressey, 
Mich., Dec. 17, 1908. His father was a farmer and 
his mother died when he was six-months-old. He 
was thenentrusted to his aunt, with whom he lived 
until age seven when his father remarried. He 
entered Michigan State College in 1926. There he 
founded a new college magazine to discuss con- 
troversial issues such as compulsory military 
training and political influence in state universi- 
ties. He became so outspoken that he was “indefi- 
nitely suspended” by acting president Shaw. He 
was soon reinstated, but he had found a job in 
Elyria and enrolled at Oberlin. 

After graduating, he was a college book sales- 
man for Prentice-Hall Inc., New York City, and 
then was a newspaper reporter in Michigan, New 
York and Pennsylvania. 

During WWII, he served 2'4 years in the armed 
forces. He was an Air Corps celestial navigation 
expert and trained navigators formany months at 
a B29 base in Clovis, N.M. He then was trans- 
ferred to the Medical Administration Corps and 
he ended his military service at the Pentagon as a 
historian. 

Mr. Bloss received the B.S. in L.S. in 1940 from 
Columbia Library School. He was president of 
the board of directors of the First United Church 
in Milwaukee, was a member of the Adirondack 
Mt. Club, the American Library Assn., and was 
treasurer of the Blackstone Memorial Library 
Assn. in Branford, Conn. He wrote many articles 
on library work. 

He leaves his wife, the former Maureen Willi- 
ams, a son and a brother. 


Donald W. Church, Feb. |! at his home in Grand 
Ledge, Mich. He was director of the State Train- 
ing School for Boys in Michigan from 1947 until 
his retirement in 1972. He began his career in 
social work in 1933 as a social worker for the 
Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court in Cleveland. 
During that time he received the M.S. from West- 
ern Reserve. In 1937 he became a caseworker for 
the Michigan Children’s Institute in Ann Arbor 
and worked a year for the State Social Welfare 
Dept. in Lansing as a child welfare consultant. 

During WWII he spent a year in Washington, 
D.C., with the American Red Cross before enlist- 
ing in the Navy where he served as lieutenant 
commander aboard an LST in the Pacific. 

Mr. Church was born in Chagrin Falls, Oct. 17, 
1910, the son of John A. (Academy 1893-95, 1898- 
00; College 1900-01) and the grandson of Henry 
Church, a blacksmith and artist whose work was 
shown in the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York City. 

As an undergraduate, Mr. Church was editor of 
the Review, a member of Student Council and 
class treasurer. He 
president. 

He leaves his wife, the former Carolyn Clever- 
don °32, four daughters, including Annette John 
‘60, ten grandchildren, brother John °34, sisters 


was also a former class 
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Ruth Norris ‘26, Esther Rosenow’28 and Rachael 
Kuivinen. He was preceded in death by his sister, 
Annette Evans °30. 

In a tribute to their father, his daughters wrote 
in part: “He shared his love of humor, his enjoy- 
ment of music, and his compassion for man with 
us. His life’s vocation was helping others and he 
continued that goal long after his retirement.” 


William E. Clark, Jan. 16in Berea, Ohio, where he 
had resided for more than 30 years. He was presi- 
dent of Berea Automotive Parts Co. Inc. and 
associated NAPA companies, including one in 
Oberlin. 

Mr. Clark was bornin Emerson, Ohio, Jan. 14, 
1910. His father, Frank W., had attended the 
Academy 1901-05 and the family moved to Ober- 
lin in 1916. Mr. Clark studied at the College in 
1928-29 and later attended Muskingum College 
and U. Michigan. He was an aerial photographer 
in the Army in WWII. 

In 1948 he married Katherine Harroun 37 who 
was secretary to the dean of women at Oberlin 
1944-51. 

In addition to his wife and two children he 
leaves, among others, sisters Marguerite Hahn’°30 
and Catherine Totzke °33. 


John R. Dudley, Dec. 28, 1981, in North Bran- 
ford, Conn., after a brief illness. He was born in 
Pittsburgh, June 24, 1910, was in the Navy sub- 
marine service during WWII and then became 
assistant treasurer of Malleable Iron Fittings Co. 
in Branford. From 1964 to 1969 he was a book- 
keeper for small companies in New Haven and 
Meriden and after his retirement in 1969 he 
worked at Yale in the engineering and applied 
science department until 1975. 

He leaves his wife, the former Jean Hoadley, 
whom he married Sept. 7, 1940. In addition, he 
leaves two children, three grandchildren, a brother 
and two sisters. 


Rev. Stephen P. Hieb, B.D., Jan. 31 at Pomona 
(Calif.) Valley Community Hospital. He was a 
Congregational minister in Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin and Minnesota from 1940 
until his retirement in 1968. He had resided at the 
Pilgrim Place in Claremont, Calif., since 1975. 

The Rey. Mr. Hieb was born June 19, 1900, in 
Colombo, Ceylon. Like his parents, he was a mis- 
sionary and teacher at Jaffna College in Ceylon. 
Sponsored by the American Board, he was an 
instructor in English and Bible, a coach in athlet- 
ics and managing editor of the College publica- 
tion, Miscellany. From 1929 to 1938 he was mis- 
sionary/ manager of the Criminal Tribes Settle- 
ment in Sholapur, India. Run by the American 
Marathi Mission, the Settlement contained over 
4.500 people of six different criminal tribes at 
various stages in the process of reformation. 

The Rev. Mr. Hieb received the A.B. in 1922 
from Doane College and graduated from Union 
Theological Seminary in 1924. In addition, he 
received the M.A. in 1926 from Nebraska and did 
further study at New College, Edinburgh U., 
Scotland. 

He was a member of the Minnesota Conference 
Board of Directors (1955-57) and was active in 
Young People’s Camps. For three years he was 
also on the executive committee of the General 
Council of the American Marathi Mission. 

His first wife, Bethia Reid, a missionary nurse, 
died in 1975. He leaves his second wife, Marie 
Fairbank, whom he married in 1976. He also 
leaves two daughters and ten grandchildren. 
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1933 


Edward S. Claflin, Jan. 24, in Toledo Medical 
College Hospital, one week after his 70th birth- 
day. He was professor emeritus of political science 
at Bowling Green State U. where he taught for 25 
years. He retired in 1972. 

Prof. Claflin taught at Hiram College for one 
year and was assistant to the director of the Coun- 
cil on World Affairs, Cleveland, for three. He 
aided in the revision and second edition of Dr. 
Brooks Emeny’s Great Powers in World Politics. 

Born in Cleveland Heights, he received the 
M.A. in 1935 (government) and the Ph.D. in 1947 
(international relations) from Yale. He served in 
WWII in the India-Burma theater. 

Prof. Claflin was active in the Wood County 
Red Cross, serving as chairman of the blood pro- 
gram several years. 

He leaves his wife, the former Mona Cretney. 
sons, E. Scott III 65, Thomas T. and Arthur C.. 
three grandchildren and a sister, Anna Claflin. 


1934 


Robert C. Hawley, March 6 in Louisville, Ky. He 
was born April 30, 1912, the son of Henry K. °99 
and Theodosia (Savage 99) Hawley. A retired 
executive for General Electric Co., he worked in 
Schenectady, Chicago, St. Paul, Bridgeport and 
Louisville. 

He attended Oberlin 1930-31 and graduated 
from Iowa State U. in 1934. He was a board 
member of the Louisville Presbyterian Theologi- 
cal Seminary, the Community Chest and Physical 
Rehabilitation Center. 

He leaves his wife, the former Edith Wolf, four 
children, two grandchildren, twin sister Ruth 
Sokol °34 and brother John °28. His first wife, 
Elizabeth Stratton °33, and his sister, Elizabeth 
°26, preceded him in death. 


Myrtle Pusey Jasspe, Jan. 17 at Cobrini Medical 
Center, New York City, after an extended illness. 
She was a retired executive social worker for the 
New York City Dept. of Welfare and a consultant 
in family services. She began her career in 195] 
and retired in 1977. 

She was a secretary in the theater department of 
Radio City Music Hall (1936-46) and taught in 
nursery schools, mostly in private day care cen- 
ters, before going into social work. 

Mrs. Jasspé was born in Erie, Pa., on Hallo- 
ween of 1912. She received the M.A. in French in 
1936 and the M.S. in education in 1950 from 
Columbia and the M.S.W. from N.Y.U. in 1961. 

She leaves her husband, Arthur, whom she 
married in 1953, anda sister, Patricia Scalise. Her 
marriage to Roger Hawkins °31 ended in a 1947 
divorce. 


Charles S. McIntyre Jr., Jan. 25 in Boca Raton, 
Fla.. after choking ona piece of food while dining 
at a restaurant. A lifelong resident of Monroe, 
Mich., he had a winter home in Boca Raton. A 
retired chief executive officer of the former Mon- 
roe Auto Equipment Co., he was associate with 
“the world’s largest producer of shock absorbers” 
for 50 years. The firm has been known as the 
Monroe Auto Equipment Division of the Ten- 
neco Automotive Co., since Tenneco purchased 
the firm in 1977, the year Mr. McIntyre retired, 

Mr. McIntyre joined the company as a part 
time staff member in 1927 while still a high school 
student, ten years after his father, the late Charles 
S. McIntyre, co-founded the firm. Following his 
grad uation from Monroe High School in 1930, he 
attended Oberlin 1930-32 and U. Mich. 

He joined the company full time in 1933, the 


same year that Monroe “direct-acting hydraulic 
shock absorbers” were first offered as original 
equipment on new cars. He was named secretary 
of the corporation four years later when the firm 
had annual sales of $1.7 million and a work force 
of 200. When he retired 40 years later, the com- 
pany had 6,000 workers in domestic and foreign 
plants and sales of $214 million. 

Mr. McIntyre was named vice president of sales 
in 1942, executive vice president and general sales 
manager in 1956 and president in 1964. He was 
named chief executive officer in 1973. He was also 
director of Monroe Belgium N.V., the company’s 
headquarters for European production and sales. 

He was a 30-year trustee of Alma College, 
where he received an honorary LL.D. in 1981. He 
also received an honorary LL.D. from Eastern 
Michigan in 1972. 

He leaves five sons. 


1936 


William F. Basinger, July 21, 1981, in Medina, 
Ohio, where he had been foundry superintendent 
of patterns and casting engineering for the Per- 
mold Co. He was born March 3, 1913, in New 
London, Ohio, and attended Oberlin 1932 to 
1935. He studied metallurgy at the Watertown 
(Mass.) Arsenal and M.I.T. He was married to 
Edith A. Geisinger. 


1938 


Barbara Smith Morris, Dec. 15, 1981, in New 
York City. She was an account executive in adver- 
tising and spent most of her career in the publish- 
ing business. She did magazine research for Colli- 
er’s and worked in advertising for Mogul, Williams 
& Saylor and for Green-Brodie. 

Born June 23, 1916. in Yankton, S.D., she was 
the daughter of Carrie May Lamb (99 physical 
education certificate). In addition to her work for 
others in publishing, she wrote a book in 1944, 
Cooking Without Meat, which contains over 150 
recipes for meatless dishes and sauces. It was the 
product of her own experience in preparing dishes 
for her first husband, Walter Rae, who had 
become a vegetarian. 

Her second marriage was to Paul Morris. 

She leaves a son, Stephen Rae, and a daughter, 
Kathy Morris. Her sister, Jane Brush °31. is 
deceased. 


Warren R. Walworth, Feb. 16 in Hendersonville, 
N.C., of cancer. A former resident of South 
Salem, N.Y., he had resided in Hendersonville 
since 1979. He was retired as director of training 
for the New York Central Railroad. During his 
retirement he joined John B. Joynt Associates as 
vice president of their consulting firm and then 
became a real estate broker and headed his own 
firm in South Salem. 

Mr. Walworth began his career with the rail- 
road in 1940 as a traveling car agent. He was 
promoted to chief clerk, supervisor of merchan- 
dise schedules, transportation inspector, supervi- 
sor of the station service committee, supervisor of 
training, advisor of training and finally director. 

He wrote for professional and technical publi- 
cations and was a member of the American Society 
of Training Directors, the American Management 
Assn., the Midwest College Placement Assn. and, 
in cooperation with the State Department, ICA 
and foreign governments, was active in training 
representatives from various countries in Ameri- 
can management practices. 

He did further study at Columbia. Illinois 
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Tech., Dartnell Institute and the American Man- 
agement Association, 

Prior to his career with the railroad, he spent 
two years as director of choral and instrumental 
music for the Jr. Order of United American 
Mechanics at the National Home School in Tiffin, 
Ohio. At Oberlin he participated in the Glee Club, 
the orchestra, choir and band and received the 
Mus.B. from the Conservatory. His involvement 
in music continued throughout his life. He was 
baritone soloist with the Schola Cantorum, the 
Interracial Choral Society and the Riverside Men’s 
Chorus in New York City. He also sang with the 
chapel choir of Riverside Church, Christ Church 
Episcopal in Bronxville, N.Y., and conducted the 
Ossining Music Guild, an oratorio group. 

Mr. Walworth was born May 31, 1915, in Gen- 
eva, Ohio, the grandson of Charles C. Maltbie’87. 

He leaves his wife, classmate Margaret Huns- 
berger, whom he married in 1939. His daughters, 
Deborah *69 and Cynthia also survive as well asa 
brother, sister and stepmother. 


Margaret Phillips Weyer, Sept. 9, 1981, in Cran- 
bury, N.J. She was born March 22, 1917, in New 
York City. She attended the New York School of 
Social-Work and the Katharine Gibbs School. 
She was then a secretary fora year at the Green- 
wich Savings Bank, a staff assistant at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Physics and a secretary for Ameri- 
can Home Products, Julius Gold Inc. and John 
Barnes Inc., all in New York City. She leaves her 
husband, Edwin L. Weyer, and two sisters. 


1945 


Florence Billikopf Schweitzer, Feb. 24 in New 
York City, of cancer. She was born May 28, 1923, 
in Philadelphia, the daughter of Jacob Billikopf,a 
pioneer in the field of cardiovascular diseases and 
a noted social worker. 

She taught at Lenox Hill Day Care in New 
York City and the Children’s Studio in Rye, N.Y. 
In the 1960’s she taught second and primary 
grades at the Quaker Ridge School in Scarsdale. 

In 1947, she married Ulrich Schweitzer, vice 
president and associate resident counsel for Mor- 
gan Guaranty Trust Co., NYC. She also leaves a 
son, Peter °74, who is a rabbi at Indianapolis 
Hebrew Congregation. 

Mrs. Schweitzer received the A.M. in 1960 from 
NYU. For two years she was president of the 
Westchester/ Southern Connecticut Alumni Club. 


Beth Hertzler Shafer, Jan. 28 at her home in 
Somerville, Mass., of cancer. She was born in 
Lincoln, Neb., Aug. 22, 1924. At Oberlin, she was 
known for her involvement with the Oberlin 
Dramatic Association. In her freshmen year, she 
appeared in A Midsummer Night's Dream and in 
her junior year had the lead role in J.M. Synge’s 
The Playboy of the Western World. While she was 
playing the lead in The Winter’s Tale in her senior 
year, John Powers offered her a summer job as a 
“Powers’ model” in New York City. She was on 
the cover of Mademoiselle and appeared in Life, 
Time, Harpers Bazaar, the New Yorker and Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 

She then returned to Oberlin for two years as 
assistant to then art librarian Ellen Johnson °33. 
She then studied art history at U. Wisconsin, was 
a teaching assistant, did student advising and later 
was a researcher for the Wisconsin State Histori- 
cal Society. From 1965 to 1970 she was art librar- 
ian at Dartmouth and in 1973 became librarian at 
the U. Oregon School of Architecture and Allied 


Arts. She received the M.L.S. in 1972 from Sim- 
mons College. 
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She leaves three sons including Timothy °77. 
Her marriage to Paul R. Shafer °44 ended in 
divorce. 


1950 


Walter B. Crowell, B.D., Dec. 27, 1981, at the 
home of a friend in Woodburn, Ore., of a heart 
attack. He retired from the ministry in 1967. He 
was minister at the First Congregational Church 
in Union City, Mich. (1950-55), the Federated Church 
in El Paso, Ill. (1955-58), the First Congregational 
Church in Granville, Il]. (1958-62) and the United 
Church of Christ (1963-67). He was active in 
retirement at the United Church of Christ in Hub- 
bard, Ore. 

The Rev. Mr. Crowell received the B.Th. in 
1946 and the B.S. in 1948 from Anderson College. 

He leaves two children, two grandchildren, 
three great-grandchildrenand a sister. His second 
wife, Helen Hansen, whom he married in 1945, 
died in 1978. Mr. Crowell was born in McClure, 
Ohio, Jan. 6, 1900. 


1968 


Donald R. Krause, Jan. 27 in Rochester, N.Y. He 
was born July 3, 1943, in Fort Jackson, S.C. He 
graduated from Shaker Heights (Ohio) High 
School in 1961 and attended Pomona College. He 
left after one year for health reasons and returned 
to the Cleveland area for treatment. 

He attended Baldwin-Wallace briefly and en- 
rolled at Oberlin in 1962, majored in economics 
and graduated with honors. He received the M.A. 
in mathematics from Brown and after a lapse of 
some years would have received the M.S. in opti- 
cal engineering in May from Rochester. 

He leaves his parents, Dr. and Mrs. George R. 
Krause of Cleveland, and three brothers. 


1971 


Holly Raines Cushing, M.D., Dec. 27, 1981, the 
day before her 32nd birthday, in Rochester, N.Y., 
of brain adema, following a month-long coma. 
She was ear, nose and throat resident at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut Medical Center in Hartford. 

Dr. Cushing received the M.D. from U. 
Rochester in 1979. She and Brad M. Cushing, a 
medical school classmate, were married in 1978. 

She was born in Syracuse, Dec. 28, 1949, and 
won the Junior Miss competition at Rochester in 
1967 when she was a senior at Penfield High 
School. She studied independently at U. Victoria 
in the fall of 1969 and took part in the Hartford- 
Oberlin excavations at Tell el-Hesi in the summer 
of 1970. Following graduation from Oberlin she 
completed pre-med requirements at U. Colorado. 

In addition to her husband, Dr. Cushing leaves 
her parents, Dr. and Mrs. Donald Raines of Pen- 
field, a brother and four sisters. 


1985 


Rebecca Orr, April 12 on North Professor St., just 
north of the Oberlin city limits, when she was 
struck by an auto while jogging with a friend. 

The accident occurred about dusk the night 
before classes resumed after spring break. State 
police said Rebecca was wearing dark clothing 
and that she and Kate Baker, a classmate, were on 
the right-hand side of the two-lane highway, 
running with traffic. There are no sidewalks in 
that area of Professor St. 

Stephen Hudson ’82, driver of the southbound 
car, pleaded innocent April 28 to a charge of 
aggravated vehicular homicide. He said he did not 
see either of the runners. There were other students 
in his car and in another behind it. Both cars 


stopped and the occupants tried to help. Rebecca 
was thrown several feet by the impact of the car. 
Kate was not struck by the car. 

Rebecca was bornin Chicago, July 26, 1963, the 
daughter of Daniel 54 and Mary Lee Hayes °57 
Orr. She graduated from Blacksburg, Va., High 
School in 1981. Though she had not established a 
major at Oberlin, she was good in math and also 
played the piano. 

In addition to her parents, she leaves a brother 
and sister and her grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Orr. A memorial fund has beenestablished 
in her name to establish a mathematics prize at 
Oberlin. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION NEWS 
continued from page 35 

P. 706: Belmont: Add Adelman, Pamela 
Williams ’75 and delete from Lexington (P. 
7 Lie 

P.714: Add Blanchard, Helen Yockey 48 to 
Yarmouthport, MA listing. 

P. 724: Parker, John 734 lives in St. Louis, 
not Olive. 

P. 734: McKnight, John lives in Silver City, 
not Gila Hotsprings. 

P. 763: Bennett, Bruce lives in Worthington 
(P. 775), not Columbus. 

P. 775: Rorick Evelyn lives in Waite Hill, 
Ohio, not Willowick. 

P. 777: Ferreira, Julia lives in Lake Oswego, 
not Lake Grove. 

P. 803: Jolley, Shirley lives in Landor, WY, 
not Ethete. 

P. 845: Insert Blanchard, Helen Yockey in 


- class of 1948. 


P. 859: Insert Churukian, Carol Jerjisian in 
Class of 1956. Delete from Class of 1957 
(Page 861). 

P. 864: Insert Ordal, Carol Marie Chris- 
tensen in Class of 1958. Delete from Class of 
1959 (Page 866). 

P. 874: Kaina, not Hiiakaikapoliopele. 


SPORTS 
continued from page 18 
Aside from two returning OAC final- 
ists, the Yeoman track team was young. 
Veteran senior Ted Norris and junior 
Andrew Bent were Oberlin’s most prom- 
ising entrants in the triple jump and 
steeple chase, respectively. Prospectives 
for future conference meets include 
freshmen Cheval Breggins and Tony 
Dixon. Dixon set a school record in the 
400-meter dash with a time of 50.73, 
breaking John Crawford’s 1980 mark of 
oye 

The Yeowoman track and field squad, 
one of the most spirited coach M. J. 
Culhane can remember, will have two 
competitors at AIAW nationals. Kristi 
Barksdale will try to improve her I Ith 
place finish of last year in the | 10-meter 
hurdles, as wellas attempt to become an 
All-American in the 100 dash. Barks- 
dale broke her own record in the 100 
(11.9) May | when the Yeowoman placed 
2nd out of 14 at the Kenyon invita- 
tional. 

OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE 


In Demonstration of Affection for Oberlin College and in support of the 


OBERLIN ANNUAL FUND, 
I/we enclose $ 
Please designate gift: LJ The Annual Fund L] NEA Challenge (Art Museum) 


LJ NEA Challenge (Conservatory) L) Other 
If other, indicate special fund: 


Record this gift from (please circle): 
Miss Mrs. Ms. Mr./Mrs. Dr. Mr. Other 
LJ My cancelled check will serve as a receipt. An acknowledgment is not necessary. 


MAKE ALL CHECKS PAYABLE TO OBERLIN COLLEGE 


LET'S DEMONSTRATE 


In any relationship—husband/wife, parent/child, 
alumni/college—affection must be demonstrated, and not 
just felt. In fact, some say that the more it is demonstrated, 
the more it is felt. 


In the last ten years Oberlin’s Annual Fund has outstripped 
all our competitors’ in dollar growth. But we need a massive 
demonstration of loyalty from those thousands of alumni 
whose gifts of necessity must be small. 


Lovers of Oberlin, this is the month to come out of the 
woodwork and do a little demonstrating. Five stars for 
affection cries out for five stars for action! 


SELECTIVE GUIDE TO COLLEGES 


ACADEMICS xkKKkKeKwK 
SOCIAL LIFE KKK 
QUALITY OF LIFE* kk * 


This was Oberlin’s score on the 5 star survey of 250 colleges and universities. 


ALUMNI SURVEY 


AFFECTION FOR ALMA MATER xkKknkx 
ALUMNIGIFTS TOANNUAL FUND X® x * 
PERCENT OF ALUMNI GIVING * 


This was Oberlin’s rating when compared to twelve peer colleges 
with which we compete for students. 


WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT IT? 


